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Settlement of Bnlasore, by Mr. D. H. Kingsford, i.c.s., 
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the Survey and Settlement of (he Province of Orissa (1890- 
1900), by Mr. S. L. Maddox, lc.s 
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GAZETTEER 

OF TUB 

BALASORE DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

Balasork, the northern distriot of tho Orissa Commissionership Gbnrbal 
or Division, is situated between 20° 44' and 21° 67' north DK8081 
latitude, and between 86° 16' and 87° 29' east longitude. It T,0K ‘ 
contains an area, according to the latest survey, of 2,085 square 
miles, and a population, as ascertained by the census of 1901, of 
1,071,197 souls. The principal town, wliioh is also tho adminis¬ 
trative headquarters of the distriot, is Balasoro, situated on the 
western bank of BurAbalang river. The name is said to be a 
corruption of Baneswar, and to be derived from a temple in the 
town dedicated to Mahadeo Baneswar, i.e., Siva, the Lord of tho 
Forest, a title whioh points to the tirao when tho populous town 
of Balasoro and the surrounding oountry were oovorod by virgin 
forest. * 

^ ,0 ^strict is bounded on the north by the distriot ofnoun- 
Midnaporo and the Tributary State of Mayiirbhanj; on the oaat dario*. 
by tho Bay of Bongal; on tho south by tho distriot of Cuttaok, 
from wlnoh it is separatod by tho rivor Baitarani; and on tho 
west by tho wooded hills of Koonjhar, Mayiirbhanj and Nilgiri. 

It consists of a long strip of alluvial land betwoon tho hills Configur*. 
and tho soa, somowhat liko an hour-glass in shapo, vory narrow t,0 °- 
m tho oentre, but growing broader towards the north and south, 
ilm tract varies in breadth from about 30 miles at the north- 
oastorn oxtremity to 10 miles at tho narrowest or central portion 
and 40 miles in tho south. Tho district, thus hemmed in by 
a surf-beaton coast on one sido and a barrier of hills on tho other, 
comprises three belts of country extending from north to south 
in lines roughly parallel to the coaBt and rising slowly as they 
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recede from it. The first ia a narrow maritime atrip of land, in 
many places impregnated with salt and unfit for cultivation, 
which has been formed by the silt-laden rivers debouching from 
the hills and tho saud-bimlenod currents of the Bay. The second 
is the dolta propor, on alluvial plain teeming with inhabitants and 
covered with groat stretches of rice, which constitutes tho greater 
part of the distriot. The third belt oonsists of tho western border¬ 
land, running along tho foot of the hills and bordoring on tho 
GarhjAta, an undulating tract whioh gradually ascends into tho 
wooded glens and hills of tho Tributary fitatos. 

Natural Baloaoro is thus naturally divided into threo well-doflnod 

division*. —the salt traot along tho ooast, tho amblo traot or rioo 

country, and tho submontane tract or jungle land. Those throe 
traots appear as if they had been divided off artificially from 
oaoh other by tho Coast Canal, Trunk Bond and railway lino 
respeotivoly. 

Tho alt The salt tract runs tho whole way down the coast, and forms 

trRCl * a narrow strip, from 2 to C miles broad, traversed by sluggish 
braokisk streams creeping along between banks of black mud. 
Towards tho boaoh this dosolnto rogioa rises into sandy ridges, 
from 50 to 80 feet high, sloping iuland and oovored with a 
growth of scrubby vegetation seldom or never rising abovo tho 
height of a man; on tho verge of tho oooan nro sandhills 
olothod with oreepors and wild convolvulus, on whioh door and 
antolopo love to feed. Further inland, tho plain spToads out into 
prairios of ooarso long grass and scrub junglo, throughout which 
there is scarooly a villngo, but only patohos of rioo cultivation 
and sparse groups of houses on tho higher ridges, onolosod by 
palm, ooooa-nut and betel-nut groves. Tho low lands near tlioso 
ridges are utilized for grazing purposes, but hero and thoro 
certain portions havo been bronght under the plough. The west¬ 
ern boundary is fringod with long lines of villages, from which 
overy morning herds of cattlo are driven to its saliferous plains to 
graze. This fcraot is purely alluvial; towards the ooast, the soil 
haa a distinctly saline taste, and salt manufacture used to bo 
carried on to a considerable extent. 

Tu« Arabia The arable traot lies beyond the salt lands, and includes muoh 

tract. the greater port of the district. It is a long dead level of rice 
fields, with a soil light in colour, friable, and apt to split up into 
small oabes. A notioeable feature of this region is the jxils } 
literally tho “ cups ” or depressed lands near tho river banks. They 
produce the finest crops, and are probably tho sites of marshes that 
have partially silted up by the yearly overflow of tho livers. Tho 
arable tract is sparsely wooded except round tho villages, which 
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are enoiroled by fine mango, plpal, banyan, and tamarind trees, 
and interaeoted with green shady lanes of bamboo. A few 
palmyras, date palms and screw pines also dot the expanse, or run 
in lines between the fields. 

Tho submontano tract is an undulating country with a red soil, Tli ® ‘ ,,b - 
muoh broken up into ravines along tho foot of the hills. Masses 
of laterito, buried in hard ferruginous clay, crop up as rooks or 
Blabs. At ICopfiri about 2 square miles nro almost paved with 
such slabs, dark red in colour, perfectly flat, aud highly polished. 

Hero tho mountain torrents havo scooped oat for themselves 
pioturesque ravines olothod with & donso, fresh verduro of prickly 
thorns, stunted gnarled shrubs, and horo nnd thore a noble forest 
treo. Largo tracts aro oovored with sal jungle, which nowhero, 
liowover, attains to any groat height. Near the hills there aro 
jyfttohos of cultivated land, and the soil is ofton of gToat fertility 
on account of tho rioh rogotablo matter brought down by tho 
mountain torrents. 

Tho district is wntored by six clistinot river systems, viz., pro- Hiv*» 
oooding from north to south, those of tho SubarnarekhA, P&noh- ******* 
pAra, BurAbalang, JamkA, KAnshAns end Baitaran!. Daring tho 
hot woather the upper chaunols of tlieao rivers dwindlo to insig¬ 
nificant streams dotted horo nnd there with stagnant pools; but 
in tho rainy season they bring down on enormous mass of water 
from tbo hills in which they take tlioir riso. Thoy drab a large 
area, and the rapidity of tho ourront acquired among the moun¬ 
tains sweeps down a vast quantity of silt in suspension. As soon, 
howover, as tho rivor loaves tho broken hilly region for tho level 
delta, its curront is chocked, and being unablo to carry down tho 
sand with which it is charged, it deposits it in its bed. By degrees, 
thoreforo, tho channel becomes shallower, the bod is raised, and tho 
rivor flows at a highor level than the surrounding country. Tho 
rivers and their various channels consequently become less and loss 
ablo to carry off the wator-flupply to the sea, and frequently prove 
inadequate to furnish an outlet for tho volume of water with 
whioh thoy are ohargod during the raby season. Tho result is 
that, though in the oold and hot weather thoy aro small streams 
wiudbg through long expanses of sand, in the rains they are 
formidable torrents whioh ofton overflow their banks and flood 
tho oountry for and wide. 

The following is a brief description of each of these principal 
rivers with their most important tributaries and offshoots. 

The Subarnarokha tokos its rise 10 miles south-west of Rfinohi TboSuW- 
in tho ChotA NAgpur plateau. It flows towards the north-east, ,,ar,kh5 * 
leaving the main plateau m a pioturosquo waterfall, and thea 
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forms the boundary with HazArib&gh, its course being eastwards 
to the.trijunction point with the Manbhum distriot. From this 
point.tho river bends southwards into Singhbbfim, then passes into 
the State of Mayiirbhanj, and aftonvarda ontors Midnaporo from 
tho north-west. It traverses tho jungle in the wostorn part of 
this distriot till it reachos Balasoro, through whioh it flows for 00 
miles in a tortuons southom oourso, with groat windings east and 
wost, until it finally falls into tho Bay of Bengal, in 21? 34' N. 
and 87° 21' E., after a oourse of 296 milos, during whioh it drainB 
an aim of 11,300 squaro miles. Tho rivor banks ai-o high and 
stoop on tho outer curvo of the' bonds, against whioh tho water 
cuts, and flat or sloping on tho inner. It lias no tributaries within 
tho district, oxoopt a small sfroam, the GuohidA, whioh joins it at 
Bhogrfii; and although studded by islands as old ns our oldost 
maps, it has long ooased any operations of diluvion or alluvion 
on a_ largo scalo. The country along tho banks is cultivated to 
within a few milos of tho soa, wlioro it ontors tho salino trnot. 
The SUbamarokhR is nowhoro fordnblo within tho distriot during 
tho rainy months, and it is liable to lioavy floods, whioh inundate 
tho surrounding country on either bank for a distance of about 
4 milos, and havo boon known to ponotrato 12 milos inland. 

This river oarriod tho early Europoan trado in tho Provinco 
from and to tho port of Pipll, whioh was oooupied by tho Portu¬ 
guese at tho ond of tho 16th contury. Tho silting up of tho 
mouth of tho SubarnarokhA during tho next contury lod to tho 
downfall of tho port, of whioh no vostigo now romains. Tho rivor 
is still, howovor, navigable by country draft as far as KfilikApur 
about 16 miles from ita month, up to whioh point it is tidal; 
25 milos further up it is spanned by tho railway bridgo and tho 
Orissa Trunk Hoad at lUjghftt. It communioatos with the Coast 
Canal at J&mkundA look, and is largely used by country boats; 
small vessels can make their way up to tho boundary of tho 
district, and during tho rains far into Mayfirbhanj. The namo 
SubarnarokhA, whioh moans a streak of gold, is said to bo derived 
from the fertility of the land on either bank. Others, however, 
trace tho origin of the namo to the partiolos of gold occasionally 
found in its sandy bed. 

Tho intermediate oounlry, on the south of the SubarnarokhA 
and north of tho BurAbalang, forms an elongated drainago basin 
running south-oast from tho trijunction of Midnaporo, Dhalbhum 
and Mayurbhanj. It is watered by a number of small streams, 
of whioh the prinoipal are tho JamirA, Bans and Bhainngi, 
whioh unite, bifurcate and reunite, until the great river whioh 
thoy^eventually form enters the sea under tho name of the 
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Pftnohp&ra. This name, whioh moans the fivo villages, was given 
to tho rivor bccauso tlioro were once fivo villages nt tlio spot, 
wkoro it ontors the soft. Tho tide runs up only 10 miles; and 
although tho intorlaoings of tkoso streams constantly spread out 
into shallow swamps, ono of thorn, tho Bins, is deop onougli 
at certain parts of its oourso for tho passage of boats of 100 
rnaunds burden all tho year round. 

South of this nolwork of riven is tho Bur&balang, which rises ^ nun. 
among tho Mayurhhonj hills. After reooiving two small tribu- Mao*, 
tarioe, tho Gangftliar and Sunai, it winds its way into the sou 
near OhandTpur after a course of 135 miles through tho diatriot. 

In tho uppor parts of its course tho banks nro sandy, stoop and 
oultivatod; in tho lowor part thoy aro of firm mud, oovored to 
high-water mark with blaok ooze and aurroundod by junglo or 
open grassy plains. It is tidal, and brigs, sloops and small 
steamers oan uavigato its tortuous oourso as far as the town of 
Balasore, but the sand-bar aoross the mouth of tho river rendora 
the outranco difficult. It is liable to floods, but tho area oxposcd 
to inundation, whiok lies to the north and north-west of tho town, 
is not largo. The name Buxibalang, whioh moans literally 
the Old Twister, has been given to this river booauso of the 
extraordinary way in whioh its course winds and bends; 
thus the soa is 7 miles from Balasore as tho crow flies, 
but to reaoh the coast by this rivor entails a journey of about 18 
miles. . 

On the south of tho Bur&bahmg, a seoond network, of rivers, Tho 
known os tho Jnmkfi, find their way down from the Nllgiri Hills, Jamki 
and enter the sea by many ohannels along tho ooaet of tho 
Dasmalang jianjand. Thoro is little or no navigation, as their 
mouths have., boon closed up by tho construction of the Coast 
Canal and are very dillioult to ontor; thoro is no maritime traffio 
on thoir banks ; and tho most important of these ohaunols,-. tho 
Jarnkft, 1ms a sluioo built about a mile from its mouth. . . 

. Tho Kfinsbans is so callod from a jungle, of kdna gntss .»»d T i 10 - Kio , % 
bamboos,. amid whioh it rises in AmbahntA in tho .Tributary biim. 
Slates. ..It, runs in a south-easterly dirootion, at Aral" almost 
parallel with the.Nllgiri Hills, and receives from them anumhor 
of namoless draiungo streams on its northern hank'. After jjjWBiiig 
under the triple bridgo on tho Trunk Road near Soxo, it bifurcates 
at Blrpark, tho northern'branoh.retaining itsoriginal game and 
flowing into the soa 30 milos from tho point whore, it on lore 
tho district. It is navigable only a fow milos up,;,VuC;it is 
notorious for its snddon floods and for tho wide oxtont of country 
whioh it submorgos in the rainy season. Near ite mouth. ,is 
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Laichanpur, onoe a frequented port, which was dosed in 188 8 
owing to tlio silting up of tlio river. 

The southern branoli reoeives tlio name of Gfamai, and falls 
into the sea G miles south of the lCanshSns. Owing partly to the 
construction of tlio Coast Canal, this river has rapidly siltod up, 
and the passage to tlio sea is almost oiosod. Thro© miles from 
its mouth is situated the old port of Gkur&man, onco an important 
oentro of tko export tiado, but now an insignificant villago. 
Liko tlio KfinsMns, tho Gamai is liablo to heavy floods, but 
a groat part of its flood water nine south-westwards along tho 
old ChurSman or Hioketts canal into tho MatSi, wliioh drains 
the country oast of Bkadrakh and has a oouiso of 40 miles. 

The Baitaran! rises among tlio hills in tho north-west of tho 
Keonjhar State and outers this district near tho villago of Balipur; 
after flowing in a winding oasterly course across tho dolta, whero 
it marks tho boundary lino between Cuttaok and Balasoro, it 
passes by Cliandb&li and joins its water’s with tlio Br&hmani. 
It then joins tho Dhfimra 5 miles from its mouth, after a courso of 
about 45 miles along tho southern boundary of tbo district, and 
tho united stream finds its way into tho sea undor tho namo of 
the Dh&mra rivor. It is navigablo as far ns Olokh, 15 milos from 
its mouth; but beyond this point it is not affected by tho tido and 
is fordable during tho hot season. Tho rivor is subject annually 
to heavy floods, which travel inland to an avorago distance of 4 
miles, and occasionally as far as 12 miles, and causo considorablo 
damage to tho standing crops. Down to Aksku&padft tho loft 
bank is protected by an ombankmont, but bolow this tlio country¬ 
side is exposed to inundation, while tho embankment on tho right 
or Cuttack side prevents tho disohargo of water in that direction. 
A large weir has been constructed across the stream at Aksku&- 
pada in ordor to dam tho water during tho dry season and supply 
the portion of tho High Level Canal between that place and 
Bkadrakh. 

This river is identified by the Brahmans as tho Styx of Hindu 
mythology, but the name is possibly a corruption of AvitaranI, 
meaning “difficult to cross.” Legend relates that Rima, when 
maiohiDg to Ceylon to resoue his wife Slta from the ten-headed 
demon R&vana, halted on its banks on the borders of Keonjhar; 
and in commemoration of this event large numbers of people visit 
the river every January. The BaitaranI receives two important 
tributaries in Balasoro, tho Salandi and tho Matfti. 

The S&Iandi, a corruption of SalnadI or tho S&l river, takes its 
name from the (Shorea robusta) forests which it traverses. It 
rise* on tho southern slope of the Megliaeani mountain (literally 
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the seat of clouds) in Mayurbhanj, and throughout its upper course 
is a blaok-water river 'with high bants and a bottom of muddy 
sand. In January it scarcely anywhoro exceeds 3 feet in depth. 
Luxuriant vogotation olothos its hanks, which in places rise almost 
to the dignity of cliffs, and for miles the river runs through con¬ 
tinuous groves of mangoes, palms, and bamboos. It forms no 
islands or lakes, and has no tide, bat it is navigable for oountry 
boats as high as C milos from its junction with tho Baitaranl. 

Its lower course brooks up into a network of channels, which are 
interlaced with those of the MatdL 

Tho Motai brings down tho drainage of the country Leiwoen Tbo 
tho K&nsbans and tho S&landi, and after a tortuous course over a M#u5 * 
muddy bed and between densely wooded banks enters the Dhamra 
river near its mouth. This rivor attains a considerable volume at 
Chfirbatift, where it is joined by the Coast Canal; it runs thenoe 
into the Dhftmra, which connects it with tho port of Chindb&li. 

It is tidal as far as Rukn&deipur, 8 miles east of Bhadrakh, and 
is navigable up to that point by country boats. . 

Among the minor rivers of the district may bo mentioned the Minor 
H&skurS, Sfirathfi, Tfiga and Ncrnbu rivers. The HAskura, literally• rive! *' 
the duck-swimming river, is a hill stream whioh rises in Mayur- 
bhanj, and flowing across tho Trank Road below Rajgh&t, passes 
south ovor the Basta-B&li&p&l road to Tapp* Bulang, where it /• 
communicates through an inlet with the Coast Canal. The stream 
contains very little water during the hot weather, but has been 
known to cause considerable damage in the rains, when it carries off 
a large part of tho flood of the Subamarekhfi. The Saratha runs xuo 
a parallel course a few miles to the south, and passing under the SaraibL 
bridge on tho Trunk Road at BastA, runs into the sea at the mouth 
of the P&nohpira; it is tidal as far as the Coast Canal 10 milo6 from 
tho sea. Tho Paga is a small stream south of tho Bur&balang Tto PigJt 
with a length of only 10 milos. Tho name is said to be a 
corruption of Paryig, the old name of tho village near whioh it 
rises. The Nembu or Kantiachera rises in the Nilgiri Hills and Tho 
runs a course of 15 miles in the district. The name is said to mean Nembu. 
the lemon river, and to be derived from the lemon groves whioh 
formerly used to fringe its banks. 

The district has a coast-line of 85 miles through which several Esxcasieb 
great rivers make their way to the sea. In spite, however, of the Shocks. 
existence of these estuaries and of the extent of its sea face, the dis¬ 
trict does not contain a single harbour capable of sheltering ships of 
any great sizo. In the words of Sir “Wi ll ia m Hunter,* “an 


* Sir W. W. Hun Ur, Orion, 1872. 
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etornal war goes on between the rivers and ike son, the former 
struggling to find vont for their columns of water and silt, the 
latter repolling them with its sand-laden currents/’ These 
forces counteract oaoh other, and the soa deposits a bar outside 
the river mouth, wkilo tlio river pushes out itsdoltn to right and 
left inside. These riven consequently silt up at tho mouth, and, 
though tlioy are generally of sufficient depth, oaoh is blookod up 
by a bar of sand or mud, whioh provonts tho ontiunoo of largo soa- 
going vossols oxcopt at high tido. Silt, tho oommon ouomy of 
waterways in Orissa, has boon fatal to tho prosperity of almost 
©very port in tho district. 

In tho year 1871 thoro worosovon ports, Subamarokhft, SArathA, 
ChAnuyA (OhhaunA), Balasoro, Laiohanpur, ChurAman, and tho 
Dhftmra, including Ohftudbftli. Somo of those ports woro, however, 
very insignificant. SArathA and OhAunyA wero moroly demarcat¬ 
ed portions of tho rivers known by tkoso names, doop slimy nullahs 
on whioh it was most difficult to land owing to tho soft muddy 
banks. Laiohanpur, 23 miloa south of Balasoro, and OhurAman, 
6 milos further on, woro also parts of two nullahs, tho mouths of 
whioh wero so nearly olosod that to steer a small jolly boat 
into thorn and out to sea again required careful watohing of tho 
tides, whilo they woro so completely oonooalod by a dense fringo 
of junglo that it was almost impossible to disoovor thorn from 
tho sea. ChurAman was, howovor, onco oonsidorod tho safost and 
most convouiont port on tho coast of Orissa, largoly owing to tho 
faoilitios afforded by tho extraordinarily soft and yioldiug nature 
of tho mud bottom of tho river. Tho rico sloops ponotmtod ns near 
tho coast ns high water would allow thorn to push their way, and tho 
receding tido loft tho greater part of their hulls resting soouroly 
on -a soft oushiou of mud. It was a woll-known faot on tho coast 
that, should thoro bo any doubt ns to tho possibility of weathering a 
dangerous storm, tho safost plan was to run tho ship straight into 
the bay of ChurAman, whore tho thiok, half-liquid moss of mud 
in solution counteracted the violonco of tho winds and wavos.. 

-• Owing to tho.silting, up of tho river mouths, to the construc¬ 
tion of the .Coast Canal, whioh, whilo providing a. now.water¬ 
way, faoiKtatod the proooss, and to the abandonment, of tho .old 
salt manufacture, many -of: these ports havo now coasod to„oxist, 
while the position of others has been ohangod. Thus S.ubarna- 
rokhA is now represented by BatangA and MandhAtA on tho Coast 
Canal and.B&rabAtia on tho GuokidA rivor; PanohpAra lias takon 
the place of .S&rathA; ChurAman and Laiohaupur. havo ceased to 
exist; a now port has boon formed at BAiiApal on the Matii rivor - r 
and ChandbAli has absorbed tho trade of the old port of DkAmra. 
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An account of the prinoipal ports will be found in Chapter X, 
and it will bo sufficient here to mention the three chief estuaries 
of the distriot, viz., those of the Subarnavokha, Burfibalang and 
Dh&mrn. 

A few centurios ago tho SubaruarekhA was a noblo estuary, mo 1 
which was admirably suited for a harbour, and was consoquontly 
ono of tho first places to attraot European mercantile ontorpriao. nUury. 
Hero at the oloso of tho 16th century tho Portuguese ostahli8he<l 
thomsolvoe at Pipli; that harbour was also the rendezvous of 
the Arakonoao pirates; and later tho English appear to havo 
raado a small sottlomont there. But tho Subarnnrekha, though 
oxcooding all tho other rivors of tho district in length, in tho area 
of its catohmont basin and in volume of discharge, was ono 
of tho first to silt up. J3y the beginning of tho 18th oontuxy 
tho silting up of its mouth had ruined PiplI, and the settlement 
was abandoned. The plaoo lingered on ns a ruined and silt-looked 
village, and was known ns late ns tho oarly years of tho 19th 
century, but uo traoo of it now remains. Onco the most import¬ 
ant port in tho distriot, tho Subamnroklift is now least resorted to, 
though it is still frequented by fishing boats, which in fair 
woathor sail out in liitlo fleets of flftoon and twenty and travel 
down tho coast as far ns Purl. Tho sands stretohing aoross its 
mouth nro almdst bare at low wator, but boyond tho bar thore is 
a magnifioont deep channel. It is, howovor, quite unsafe during 
tho south-west monsoon, ns it presents a dead loo shore with 
broakors right across tho mouth. 

Furthor down tho ooast is the ostuary of tho BurAbalang or Tho 
Balnsoro rivor. Tho port consists of tho portion of tho river Hn'Biia- 
froutiug tho town of Balnsoro, and is about three-quarters of a duuuy. 
milo in length. It is situated about 7 milos from tho const in a 
direct liuo; but tho river’s course is so sinuous that tho distance 
by wator is 16 milos. From Balasoro to tho sea, tho river itself 
lias a fair depth of wator; it is at its mouth that tho difficulties 
of navigation., begin or ond, aocordiug as tho vowel, is bound 
outwards.or • inwards. .Fr.ora .that point to. the Balasoro buoy, 
at a.distance :of . 6 . iuilos from iho .rivor’s mouth,.a narrow, obaunol 
leadsdjetween ..sauilbaukB on..both sides. .Tho bar itself is.half a 
milo long, and is a little oyer 2 miles from the river’s mouth;:;In 
spring tides thore is only a. depth of one foot ovor it at.low water, 
while high water gives a rise .of 13 foot. A project for.rendering 
tho Qourse of the rivor shoifor. and straightor,. by cutting through 
tho narrow ncokB of laud that divide tho different loops, was long 
under discussion; and it was hoped that, this measure might add to 
tho velocity of tho tides, and onable the tidal scour to deepen the 
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ohannel over Uio bar. A out -was actually made about tbo year 
1863, wbiob succeeded in shortening tbo course of tbo river by 
about a milo, but tbo project was ovontually abandoned. 

Tbo Dhfimra, whioh forms part of tbo boundary lino botwoon 
Balasoro and Cuttaok, is a fino ostuary formed by tbo junolion of tbo 
Brfihman! and Baitaiani rivors. Thoro is a dangerous bar across 
tbo mouth, but tho ontranco has- boon groatly improved of lato 
years, and at Hood tido voisols drawing as muoh os 18 foot oan 
pa8s in with sftfoty. Within this, thoro is absolute protootiou 
from tho monsoon, and tbo difficulties inoidont to vossols going 
up aro simply tlxoso of rivor navigation. CJhfindbAli, 20 railos 
from tho mouth, is tbo most important port in Orissa. 

Tbo district, shut in by tho sea on one sido and tho hills on 
tbo other, is a doltaio alluvial flat formod by tho largo rivors 
which discharge thoir silt-lotion wators into tho soa. Thoso 
fluviatilo deposits aro still going on, and tho poculiar outlino of tbo 
coast is ontiroly duo to thoir advanco. Blown sand drifts along 
all parts of tbo coast which faoo tbo south-oast, and foirns sand 
hills whioh oovor a considorablo aroa. Thoy aro gouorally boundod 
on ouch sido, towards tlio land and towards tho soa, by a low 
rungo, 60 to 80 foot high at tbo most, wbilo other rangos nioro 
or loss obliterated ooour furthor inlaud. On tho inuor raugo thoro 
is almost always vogolatiou, and it Booms to sorvo ns a boundary 
for tho barren land, whioh is provontod from boing covered with 
grass by sand boing continually blown upon it by high winds from 
tho son. Thom can bo littlo doubt that oaoh raugo of sand hills 
marks an old soa coast, and it Booms probablo that tho soa ban 
rotired gradually and that tho land has boon raised, not continu¬ 
ously and uulformly, but at intervals and by interrupted movo- 
mouts. Further to tho south tho small, isolatod, stoop hills 
whioh riso from tbo plain to tbo north of Cuttaok, taken in oouuoo- 
tion with the bosses and whalo-liko ridges which stud tho sur¬ 
rounding oountiy prosont all tbo features of an upraised archi¬ 
pelago ; and lead (o tbo belief that, at no very roraoto geological 
period, the soa of the western portion of the Bay of Bengal 
dashed against many a rugged cliff and rolled round olustors 
of islands which studdod what is now tho province of Orissa: 
indeed, a comparatively trifling depression of tho country 
might reproduce the samo phenomena. Tho evidences of the 
gradual riso of the laud aro numerous. It is probable that 
the cliff-like escarpment of the Nilgiri range and the isolated 
hills whioh dot the whole of Orissa havo been brought to 
nearly their present form by denudation of an ancient date; 
while it seems evident from the latorito conglomerate whioh is 
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found that a more recent agency has tended to modify their 
shape. These are not evidence of a recent rise of land, but within 
the memory of nmn the tides came further up the rivers. This 
may bo duo to tho raising of the delta by fluviatile deposits, but 
it is stated by the natives that Balosoro was once on tho sea-shore, 
and it is doubtful if that can have been tho ease within historical 
times. 

To the west of Balosoro aro tho Nilgiri Hills, a group of fino 
rocky hills projecting to within 16 to 18 miles of the shores of 
tho Bay of Bengal, whioh wore known to old navigators os tho 
Nolligreon Mountains. Commencing from tho north of Orissa, 
this range of hills runs just outside tho boundary of tho Province 
for 50 to 60 miles. They have their northern limits on tho banks 
of the Burabalang river about 12 miles W. N. W. from 
Balosoro. Prom this point thoy run for about 16 miles due south 
in a broken range formed by throe short delaobed hills, in a pass 
between whioh the village of Nilgiri nestles. Thence their escarp- 
meat continues for about 40 miles in a "W. S. W. direction 
till tho hills terminate at the valley of tho Baitarani. Thoy rise 
to a considerable height, Nilgiri hill being 1,786 feet above tho 
sea, while many other summits are hut little inferior in elevation. 
On the northern part of the range, thoso drills consist of excessively 
granitio rock; intorfoliated with tho gnoiss there ore found in 
one or two places bands of ohloritio rock approaching serpentine in 
texture, whioh is quarried to o considerable extent by the natives. 
A few miles W. S. W. of Jugjuri, near the village of PfiikpadS, 
the rocks altor considerably, becoming a hard, tough, indistinotly 
crystallized hornblendic rock, and further to the south-west quartz 
sohist comes in, well foliated and sharply oleavable. 

Between the hills and tho sea the land is composed of allu¬ 
vium. Tho more northern portion extending from tho Subama- 
rekha to tho Burabalang belongs geographically to the same 
country as Midnaporo, being almost a perfect plain to the east, 
while towards the west the surface is much more irregular and 
undulating, covered hero and there with patches of low scrub 
jungle. The southern portion from Balasore for about 20 milos 
to the south-wost is a region of older alluvium, similar to much of 
that whioh occurs ou tho skirts of the dolta of Lower Bengal. 
The newer alluvium occurs iu tho river valleys, while tho older 
alluvium is distinguished by being more sandy, and the country 
covered by it is more undulating, the surface having been modi- 
6od by denudation. It is very frequently acoompanied by tho 
nodular limestone known ao kankar; but this is also, though in 
& somewhat less dogree, pretty generally distributed in the more 
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recent alluvium, aud in some places tlie nodules are very large. 
It is extremely diffioult to separate the two varieties, as they 
frequently pass into oacli other by insensible gradation, and in 
somo plnoos laterito may be found beneath tho soil in a porfootly 
Hat country, in whioh everything induoos tho boliof that tho allu¬ 
vium is rooont. Laterito is found in a oompaot form along tho 
bnso of tho Nilgiri Hills, which it gonorally but not invariably 
skirts, and from tho base of whioh it oxtonds in many plaooe for 
half a milo or a milo into tho plains. But round Balasore a 
peculiar gravelly variety of this rook appoars, forming a bod somo 
0 or 0 foot thiok, at a short distance below tho ground. This 
bod occurs in a troot of undulating alluvium, and is not oompaot 
os noar tho hills, but gravelly and sandy. It does not strotoh far 
to the south, and it dies away also towards tho. hills. Furthor to 
tho south it occasionally recurs, gonorally in tho dry gravolly soils 
of tho older alluvium, but it is sometimes also fouud in alluvium 
quite indistinguishable from tho rocout delta deposits. * 

Rota ir. Along tho coast as far north as tho Bur&balong rivor ore largo 
grassy plains with occasional sparse patohos of cultivation aud low 
jungle on tho sand ridgoa and noar tho tidal streams. North of 
tho Bur&balang, and spooially round tho mouth of tho HflskurA 
and SubarnarokhA, are numerous tidal crooks fringed with hoavy 
jungle. Tho hanks of those sluggish rivers and orcoks, whioh 
wind through tho swampy, low-lying country noar tho sou, oxhibit 
tho vogotatiou of a mangrovo forest. Whovo sand dunes intor- 
vouo botwoon tlio soa and tho oultivalod land bohind, a littoral 
vegetation uncommon iu Bengal is mot with, whioh inoludos 
Spiuifcx, Hydrophylar, OoHtosperum pmtrntum aud similar spooios. 
These Band hills scotching botwoon tho fortilo rioo plains and tho 
soa constitute tho only really distinctive foaturo of Orissa from a 
botanical point of viow, aud present not a fow of tho littoral 
species characteristic of tho Madras soa-coast. Tho oullivatod 
land which occupies tho oontral alluvial tract has tho usual 
rico-pqld woods,, while ponds and ditches are filled with floating 
Watqr weeds or submerged water plants. Noar human habitations 
shrubberies containing various semi-spontaneous shrubs arc oom- 
mojx.. .This undergrowth is loaded with a tanglod mass of climbing 
Nwgt rf/iff, various Memsparmaceio, many Apocyitacecc, . _sevoral 
spooios .of Vitis, a number of Ouourbitacew, nncl sovoral Contol- 
■vuhjcea‘. The. arborosoont portion of those yiUage-shrubborios 
inoludos tho rod cotton troo (Bombax walabaricuin), Odin a JVudicr, 
Tiimarindus inijoa, JUoringa pterygosporm, tho plpal ( Fiousrcliyiona ), 

For further doUili of tho Geology of BolaBorc, sie Goological Structure of 
Midnaporo, Orisiu, otc.j Mcmoire, Ooologtcal Survoy of India, Vol. i. . • t 
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the bauyau (Ficus bengaknsis), the palmyra (Borasms flabcllifer) 
aud the date palm (Pha nice syhs&tris). There aro no forests, but 
in the west of the district, whore tho boundary approaches the 
hills and the lands tiro higher, patches of jungle ooour, inoludiug 
alittlo sal (Shoren robusta) whioh rarely attains any sizo. Tho 
usual bamboo is liambusa nnmdinacen. Opou glades are Ailed with 

K nsfiOfl, somotimos of a reedy ohnraotor; sodgos aro abundant, and 
ms oro fairly plontiful. 

A century ago, boforo tho land had been so olosoly cultivated Favxa. 
and tho oanals conatructod, tho district aboundod in wild animals. 

A traveller who visited Orissa in 1806 found himsolf in danger of 
tho wild boasts which haunted tho jungle from tho momont ho 
ontorod tho Proviuoo; and botweou Balasoro and Cuttaok, in a 
country wliioh is now thickly populated and olosoly cultivated, lie 
passed through a dense jungle infested by tigers, and required a 
guard of sepoys to protoot him from tho dnngors of the journoy. 

Even as late as 1840 elephants wore oommon ; tigers and leopards 
were found all over tho district, boing ospooially numerous in tho 
heavy junglo near tho coast to tho south; while immense hords of 
wild buffalo were found near the sea, aud had become so largo 
and numerous that they did incalculable misolnef aud wero a terror 
to tho country. Since that time cultivation has expanded very 
groatly, and tho wild animals whioh formerly ranged over the 
oouutry-Bide havo had to give way boforo the advonoe of tho 
plough. There ore still however a few survivors of tho lords of the 
junglo. Wild elephants are oooasionally met with in tho jungly 
traots to the west, but these are only stray visitor’s from tho Kooii- 
jhar Hills. There are also a few wild buffaloes left; aud tigors, 
though not common, are found along tho Dhftmra bolow Chftudb&li 
aud in tho wasto traots to tho north-oast round B&liftp&l and 
Bhogr&i, but the junglo is so donso that thoy are out of roaoh of 
tho sportsman's gun. Tho latter traot is also the haunt of looparda, 
and black bear aro common near Pnnchpuli and Jamkuudfi. Wolves 
do some damage among tho cultivators’ cattle, and hyrona aro 
found all over tho district, wherever tlioro is shelter for thorn in 
patches of wasto land. In the sandy traots adjoining tho son tlioro 
are a number of deer, spotted door, mouse door and antelope ; and 
here too thoro ore largo herds of wild pig, whioh do groat damage 
to tho cultivators’ orops. 

The game birds of the district indude peacock, jungle fowl, Omo 
black partridge, red partridge, snipe, golden plover, wild duok, Wri1, 
wild gooso, and two kinds of quail. 

A largo variety of fresh-water Ask aro found in the rivers Inter- pi,ii. 
seoting tho district, and sea-water Ash swarm up the tidal rivors. 
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Seafishing is an important industry whioli is confined at present 
to the foreshore. Deep sea fishing is not practised, but the 
abundance and variety of fish caught on the foreshore indioate 
the Wealth of marine lifo that may reasonably be looked for in 
the deep sea. There aro no loss than seven fishing stations along 
the ooost, the best known boing Ohandlpur, from which Caloutta 
derives part of its supply. The fishormen aro particularly koon 
in thoir pursuit of tho Nhd, and a flotilla of soa-going oraft will 
sometimes drift along togothor for days, awaiting tho approach 
of a shoal of that fish. When tho shoal arrives, they at onco 
fill their boats, steer straight for shore, and oonvert their haul 
into aukhud or sun-dried fragments of fish—a favourite relish 
with the Oriyfis. Besides tho /titan, tho most common sea fish 
aro tho bekli and Mid, and the delicious tapai or mango- 
fish is found in tho tidal wators of tho Subornarekhi and 
Bur&balang. 

Fishing in tho ostuariea is confined to tho cold weather, whon 
vory largo hauls aro made. Owing to tho distanoo of tho murkota 
from tho scono of tlio flshormon’s operations, most of tho fisli 
caught is oithor driod or salted for dospatoh inland. In tho 
inland rivovs tho OriyA spends all his spnro limo fishing, often 
standing up to his nook in water for tho groatov part of tho day 
Tho most common frosh-wator fish are tho ro/i, bhdkura and 
bdhd, whioli aro found in noarly every tank and river, but thoro 
aro a groat numbor of otlior spooios, wliioli form an important 
artiolo of food in tho cultivators’ daily diot. 

Alligators and crooodilos aro found in all tho largost rivers, 
and tho muggor or snub-nosed orooodilos aro often vory destructive! 

Climate. As in otlior parts of Bengal, tho year may bo said to bo 
dividod into throo soasons, the odd weather, the hot weather and 
tho rains. Tho hot weather oommenoes in March and terminates 
with the setting in of tho rains in Juno. During this part of tho 
year the heat is tompored by a strong sea breeze from tho south¬ 
west, whioli keeps the atmosphere pleasant by day andoool at night. 
A regular hot wind is rarely folt, and never continues more than 
8 or 10 days. The temperature by tho sea-side in the hot weather 
is always soveral degrees less than at Balnsoro itself. Tho south¬ 
west monsoon blows steadily from tho sea, and even in tho months 
of April and May tho morning breeze is so invigorating that a 
pankha can be dispensed with. The oonst is, howover, almost 
inaccessible for vessels from the violence of the wind and surf. In 
April and May the district is occasionally visited by sevore thun¬ 
derstorms which gather in the hills and desoond upon the adjacent 
plains. Tho rainy season begins in Juno or early in July, and 
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the rains last till the end of September or the month of October, 
when an unpleasant time of moist heat marks their cessation. 

This season is ns disagreeable here as elsewhere, owing to the land 
winds, whioh are variable and seldom blow from any quarter long. 

The cold woathor oommonoos at tlie oloso of Ootober, after tho 
breaking up of the south-west monsoon. By the beginning of 
November tho air begins to cool, and the mornings and evenings 
are chilly; but the olimato has not tho same invigorating and 
bracing effect as that of Northern India. Tho atmosphere is 
generally dear, hut rain may bo expected for a few days in 
December and January; and shortly before the beginning of the 
hot weather in' Mar oh, there are occasional nor’-westers accom¬ 
panied by thunder, lightning and rain. 

Tho distriot is directly on tho tract of the oyclonio storms Tem^em- 
whioh frequently oross Orissa during tho monsoon season, and the i " re ' 
extremes of climate are more marked than in other parts of Bengal. 

In April and May tho average maximum tomperatnre is 98"; 
while the mean temperature falls from 89° in the hot weather 
months to 83° in tho monsoon season and to 74° in February. 

The average temperature varies from 47* to 94° during the months 
of December, January and February; from 62° to 109° in March 
to May; from 66° to 94° during the rains; and from 56* to 92* 
in Ootober and November. During recent years tho highest tem¬ 
perature recorded was 116° in the month of May, and tho lowest 
44° in tho month of December. 

Owing to the dry westerly winds whioh occasionally swoop Humility, 
across the distriot in the hot season, and to the well marked south¬ 
west monsoon conditions whioh occur Inter in the year, humidity 
undergoes considerable variation, ranging on nn average from 79 
per cent, of saturation in April and May to 89 por cent, in August. 

The normal annual rainfall is 60 inolies, of whioh 5-1 fall Rninfull. 
in May, 9 in June, 12 in July, 1T5 in August, 1T2 in September 
and 6-1 in October. Cyolonio storms occasionally ocour in the north 
of the Bay of Bengal in May, and with these storms weather of 
tho south-west monsoon typo prevails. From June to September 
the monthly rainfall varies from 11 to 12 inolies on an averago, 
with considerable fluctuations from year to year, according as the 
cyclonio storms are more or less numerous and move in tho usual 
course westward over Orissa. In October the rainfall depends on 
causes similar to those mentioned for May, and is similar in 
amount. Between Novembor and April rainfall is light, and is 
usually caused by local thunderstorms. 

Statistics of the rainfall for the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), tho hot 
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weather (March to May) ond the rainy season (June to October), 
the figures shown being the averages recorded. 


. . •- 

' Stations. 

Yeors 

recorded. 

November 

to 

Fobruory. 

March 

to 

May. 

June 

10 

October. 

Annual 

nvorngo. 

ItAIASOJlK ... 

41-42 

814 

0-68 

6*03 

00-06 

Aksiioafaua 

10-17 

2 ' 64 

7-84 

47’04 

68-32 

BlIADRAKH 

30-31 

8-00 

918 

4 P ‘20 

Cl - 8 !) 

CUANOBfcM ... 

27-28 

8*5G 

7‘40 

60-27 

01-28 

Jalrswab 

27-28 

2-28 

G -92 

49-07 

68-22 

Soho 

27-28 

2-25 

9*20 

47 - 4 G 

68-01 


From Maroh to August the general direction of the wind, 
according to the matutinal readings, is from the south-west and 
from September to February from the north-west. During the 
latter months, however, it veers considerably, and often blows from 
the north-east. In the hot weather the breeze blows in groat 
strength from the sea after mid-day, and ponetratos os far as 8 or 
10 miles inland; it is most refreshing in tho evenings in tho 
months of April and May, after the excessive heat during 
tho day. 

The oyclonos whioh occur in tho mins propor (ix., in Juuo, 
July, August and Soptombor) are generally small in extent; and 
the chief danger is from tho devastating eyolonos whioh occasion¬ 
ally occur in the months which preoodo and follow the full estab¬ 
lishment of the south-west monsoon, *.<?., during April and May, 
October and November. Placed at the north-west comer of the 
Bay of Bengal, Balosore is exposed to the full brunt of the 
cyclones whioh are generated at sea, and, travelling in a north¬ 
westerly course up tho Bay, burst upon its shores accompanied by 
irresistible storm-waves. An account of the most notable of these 
oyolones will bo given in Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

In proliislorio iimos tho hills of Orissa* appoar to havo boon Pg tn( ,. 
pooplod by savage tribos differing from those whioh oooupied the T0B1 ° 
lowlands noar tho sea, while tho intervening plains wore in tho D ' 
possession of racos somewhat more oivilized. It is probahlo that 
several of tho tribos whioh still inhabit tho hilly country to tho 
west woro originally natives of Orissa ; but tho absence of reliable 
data makos it difficult to separato tho lator immigrants from tho 
oarly settlors. According to tho traditions ourront among those 
trihos, tho Khonds of tho south, tho Gonds of tho west, and the 
11 os, Bhumijos and Santftls of tho north would appear to have 
migratod to Orissa in historio timos; and tho Savars, who still n, # 
hold a dogradod position in OriBsa as honors of wood, havo s»vor«. 
bettor oiainis to bo regarded oa an autootlionous raoo. They aro 
sevoral times alluded to in tho Bhagavatl, tho oldost sacred 
literature of the Jains, whom their language is reforrod to as one 
of tho mltchchhuhhfahda or barbarous tonguos; and tlioy havo boon 
identified with the Suari of Pliny /vnd tho Sabarai of Ptolemy. 

Tho JuRngs of tho Tributary States, who aro ono of the most Jb* 
primitive racos of India, would soom to ho nnothor of the oarly nlIn8 “’ 
tribes of Orissa. Till thoy woro clothod by ordor of the Govern¬ 
ment, tho only covoring of tho females consisted of a fow strings 
of beads round the waist, with a bunoh of loavos boforo and behind— 
a practico whioh lias given thorn tho name of Patuas or Patrnsaraa 
(loftf-woarom) in Orissa ; thoy had no knowledge of tho metals 
till tho I Oth oentury, whon foroignors came among them ; and 

• Tho Account of tho hlHtory of tho dtitclct up to tho time of tho Muhammadan 
Inviulon lm« been prepared from rm article kliully lupplled by U ubu Sfoumohan 
Chakravnrti, M.A., v.u, M.n.A.8. Tho nccount of lu aubwquout history hue been 
compiled very largoly from un article by Mr. John Uonmvi, O.8., which «u originally 
prepared fur n Uiatrlct Manual of Balatoni ami published nudor tho title of "Note* 
on the History of Orim” in 1883 in vol. Hi of tho Journal of the Aaiallo Boclety 
of Bengal. 

Properly speaking, Oriwn (Snai. Utkala, void. Oditd) meivni tho tmet 
in which tlio »poukcr« of Orlyii form tho dominant pcoplo. Duriug tlio porlod of 
Br'.tiiU rule tho name hat boon applied to tho tract extending from tho Chllko Lnko 
to tho river Subnnmrekbu and comprising tho dlatricta of Purl, Cuttack, Bulrvoro, 
and Angtil, bosides 17 Tributary States. Unless tho context sliowi otherwise, till* 
will be tho moaning of Orissa in this chapter. 

O 
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no word oxistod in their own language for iron or any other kind 
of metal. 

Tho Pfins, who nre found scattered throughout Orissa, Singli- 
bhfim, Bnnchj, and tho adjoining tracts in tho Control rrovincos 
and Madras, should also probably bo rogardod as ono of tho pro- 
historio peoplos of Orissa. Everywhere they rank among tho 
lowest oin&sos ; tboy aro omployod in sorvilo occupations ovon by 
scab tribes as tho ICUonds and Blniiyas ; and in tho days of 
human saorifleos, -tho Khonds seloctod a Pun boy ns tho host 
eaoriftco which could ho offered to mother earth. AH thoso faots 
seem to indicate that they wore the original occupants of tho soil, 
who wore dispossessed and reduced to slavery by other tribos. 

Tho sea-const and tho lowlands behind it wore presumably 
ocoupied by tribes following tho occupations of fishermen and 
boatraon. Tho Kewats, including tho cognate castes, tho Gokhfis 
and tho Mallftlis, have been traced to very early times as tho 
Kovatas of Asoka’B Pillar Edict No. V, and, in tho Sanskrit form 
of the name, as tho Kaibarttas. 

The intervening plains and uplands appear to havo boon hold 
by tribes on a somewhat highor level of civilization. Prom tho 
scanty references made to thorn in lator literature, it would seem 
that some of thoso tribes wero known as Odras and Utkalas, two 
tribes, whioh'in oourao of timo, spread southwards, the Utkalas 
being absorbed in tho larger tribo of Odras, though thoy gave 
their namo to the land in Sanskrit works at least before the 6th 
century A .D. Gradually, thoy spread further south to Kalinga, till 
that land became divided between two main speeches, tho OriyA 
and the Telugu. 

It seems probable that before the 3rd oebtury' 13.C., sovorai 
of the Indo-Aryan castes, such as the Brahmans, Kshattriyos, 
Karans and others, had migrated to Orissa, which then formed 
part of Kalinga. In tho Baudhayana Dharma Sutra it is laid 
down that tho man who has visited Kalinga must offor a sacrifice 
in penance; in the Mahabhorata pilgrims aro asked to avoid 
Kalinga, and it also says that the Kshattriyos in Kalinga bad 
become outcastes; while a similar statement is made in the Manu- 
Sanhita regarding the Kehattriyas who lived among the Odras. 
These references appear to point to tho migration of several Indo- 
Aryan castes, and among them there must havo been BrAhmaus. 
The Mast&ns and tho SSrufis are probably tho descendants of these 
early immigrants; they call themselves Br&bnrans, and wear the 
sacred thread, though thoy nogleot tho nine sanskdras or ceremonies 
incumbent on Bi&hraons, and have taken to forbidden occupations, 
*uch as cultivating with their own hands, selling vegetables, oto. 
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As Orissa formed part of Kalinga before the conquest of eablt 
Asoka, its early history is merged in the history of that oountry. 

Kalinga extended, aooording to tho M ah &bh&ratn, southwards from 
the juuotion of tho Ganges with tho sea, the river BaitaranI Kolln &** 
boing spooially mentioned as in Kalinga ; while, aooording 
to “Pliny, it btootoliod as far south as tho promontory of Caliagon, 
whioh lias boon identified with tho promontory of Coringa at tho 
mouth of tho Godavari. It was an oxtonsivo, populous and fairly 
oivilizod kingdom. Somo idoa of tho vast number of its popula¬ 
tion may bo gathered from tho Kook Kdiol XIII, which begins 
with Baying that when Asokn oonquored Kalinga, 160,000 persons 
woro oarriod away captivo, 100,000 worn slain, and many times 
that uurnbor perished. Tho evidenoo of the high standard of 
oivilization and prosperity attainod in Kalinga is equally striking; 
elephants wore spooially brod for tho royal foroes, of whioh they 
formod a promiuont part; diamonds of a spooial kind woro quar¬ 
ried and oxportod; thox-o was on ontiroly 60 parato moasuro for 
modioinos; doth was manufactured and oxportod in suoh quanti¬ 
ties that Kalinga bocamo tho word for doth in old Tamil; and 
fvoquont soa voyagos woro mado to ooimtrios outside India, on 
aoooimt of whioh tho Indians oamo to bo called Xlings in the 
Malay roninsula. 

As tho loiult of tho bloody war montionod above, Orissa and Awku*» 
Kalinga woro inoorporatod in tbo ompiro of Aeoka in tho ninth 
year of bis reign, i.e., in 202 or 2G1 B.O. Tbo horrors whioh 
aooompauiod this war mado a deop impression on the honrt of tlio 
victorious monarch, who rooorded on tho rooks in imperishable 
words tho sufferings of tho vanquished, tho remorse of tho victor, 
and his oonviotion that the only true oonquost is that effootod by 
dharma , or tho law of pioty, and not by force of arms. ‘With these 
odiols Orissa prnolioally emerges for tho first limo into the light 
of history. From them wo learn tliat the empire was divided for 
administrative purposes into sovoral groat divisions, with a prinoe „ 

in oharge of onoh; and it was considered.nocessary to place the 
oxtonsivo and nowly-oonqucrod territories of Kalinga under a 
vioeroy stationed at TosAli, which was probably some plaoe noar 
the modom Bhubaneswar in tho Purl district. 

Aooording to tho Puranas, tho Mauryan Empire lasted till Th« 
about 180-170 B. O., and Orissa was thoreforo undor tho sway 
of its kings for 80 to 90 years. During this time it must have 
oomo into olosor rotations with Northern India. Its inaccessibility 
was to some oxtont removed by roads lined with banyan and mango 
groves, with wolls and rest-housos, and by tho arrangements mode 
for the greater safety of Government messengers and travellers 

c2 
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These measures naturally facilitated an influx not only of 
officials but also of traders and pilgrims, some of whom eventually 
settled in the land. Hence in tho MahabliArata, ono finds lator 
versos declaring that thoro woro good mon iu ICalinga, and that 
Vuth'is existed in tliat country, thus withdrawing (ho ban laid on 
travelling there. With tho Jainas Kalinga ranked still higlior ns 
an Arit/a country, and naturally so, for ono finds (moos of 
their very early residonco in (lie land in (ho sandstone hills of 
Uilayagiri and Klmndgiri, 5 miles north-west of Bhubaneswar, 
which aro honey-combed with their caves. 

Vrihadrath, the last of the Mauryas, was dotlironod by his 
general Pushynmitra, who founded tho Sunga dynasty (cir. 
180-170 B. C. ); and his overthrow having brought, about tho 
disruption of the empire, Kalinga became independent. This is 
evident from an inscription at Udayagiii dated 103 B. 0., whioh 
purports to narrate the career of ICharavola, king of Kalinga. 
This inscription shows that Kli&ravola mado Kalinga a power¬ 
ful empire. One of his first acts was to assist tho king of tho 
Andhra country,». e., the tract botwoon tho Godavari and tho 
Krishna, in fighting against his suzerain, tho Sunga Emperor, 
Pushyamitra, in 164 B. O. Tho. invasion of Magadlid, ?>., 
South Bihar, later in his reign indicates that tho Kalinga king 
had become not only independent but aggressive. In this war 
a successful expedition into the heart Of tho ompire led him to 
the capital, Pataliputra (Patna), on the banks of the Ganges, and 
compelled the Emperor to sno for peaco and acknowledge his 
independence. The inscription also affords good grounds for 
the belief that the king and his family had a leaning towards 
Jainism; and his successors were apparently also adherents of that 
religion. 

In the seoond century A. D. Kalinga appears to have been 
overshadowed and probably absorbed by tho Andliras, to whose 
active influence the introduction of Buddhism may perhaps bo 
ascribed. The Tibetan chronicles have preserved a tradition that 
the king of Otisha was converted to Buddhism, with 1,000 of lus 
subjects, by Nagarjuna, who is believed to have flourished, about 
2p0 A. D., at the oourt of tho Andliras; and tho conversion of 
the people would naturally have been facilitated, if OriBsa was 
subject to that powerful dynasty. 

From this time fcliero is a gap of several centuries until tiro 
beginning of the seventh century, when wo know from an 
inscription that tho country of ICongeda to tho south of Orissa had 
been subdued by SasSnka, tho powerful king of Gaudn. Orissa 
must also have acknowledged his sway, but shortly afterwards both 
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countries were conquerod by Siladityn Harshavordhana of Kanauj, 
a devout adherent of Buddhism, who offered the Buddhist monk 
Jayasena the rental of 80 villages in Orissa, in order to induce, 
liim to como from Magadlia to his oouit and overcome the 
hoterodoxy of tho priests of Orissa, who decried the Nfilanda 
doctrine as tlio “ sky-flower ” system. 

It was during his reign that the Chinese traveller, Union 
Tsiong, visitod Orissa (C39 A. D.), and we have a short but grapliio 
aocount of tho country in his records. The country, he says, 
was about 7,000 li (a li is £Qi to $th of a mile) in circuit, the 
climate was hot, the soil was fertilo and produoed abundanoo of 
grain and fruit. The people were uncivilised, tall of stature and 
of a yellowish-black complexion. They loved learning and applied 
themselves to it without intermission. Most of them believed in 
tho law of Buddha; and there were some hundred monasteries with 
10,000 priests all studying the MahaySna or the Great Vehicle, 
besides 50 Dova tomples frequented by sectaries of all sorts. The 
capital, which has been identiflod with Jajpur in the Cuttack district, 
lay 700 li south-west of Tamr&lipti (Tamluk); on the south-west 
frontier was a miraculous monastery, called Pushpagiri, situated on 
a groat hill; and on tho south-east frontier, on the borders of the 
ocean, lay a great wallod port named Charitra. 

On tho death of Siiaditya, his empire was dismembered, and, Tb* 
according to the Madaia Panji or palm-loaf ohronioles of the temple 
of Jagann&th, Orissa was under the Kosari or lion dj-nasty from 
the 7th to the 12th century AD. Tho very existence of this 
dynasty is denied by several scholars, but iu the Bhakti-bhagavata 
Mah&k&vyam, a Sanskrit poem of 1409-10 A.D., which gives a 
very brief history of Orissa, it is distinctly stated that the Kesari 
kings preceded the Gan gas and that Udvota Kosari was one of 
them; and two inscriptions of tho timo of Udyota Kesari have been 
discovered, one in tho Nabamuni cavo on the Khandgiri hill and 
the other iu tho Brahmcswar temple at Bhubaneswar. M. Silvain 
Levi, moreover, states that in tho Japaneso edition of the Chinese 
Tripitakn is a translation of a part of the Buddhist Buddh&vatam- 
saka Sutra, rnodo by a monk in 796-98 AD. on a copy of the 
Sutra which was sent as a present to tho Emperor of China by the 
king of U-tcha (Odra), and that this king is named in the letter 
of presentation as Sri Mahesvar or Pararna Mfihesvar Mah&r&ja 
Subbakara Kesari. Another Kc6arT king of Orissa, Kama Kesari, 
is mentioned in the commentary of the historical poem Ramapala- 
Charitam as having been defeated by Jaynsingh, king of Danda- 
bhukti (Bihar): both the poem and the commentary are believed 
to be by the same author, who was probably a contemporary 
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of the hero of tlie poem, Ramapftla, king of Mugadha, who 
flourished in the latter half of the 11th ooutury. 

The palm-leaf chronicles attribute most of the great 
temples at Bhubanoswar to this dynasty, and this, if true, 
must place it among the important dynastios of India. The 
number and magnificouco of tho romaius at Bhubaneswar and 
olsewhero make it dear that tho kings who crootod thoso groat 
works must have hold vast and populous dominions and boon ablo 
to command ample resources. Tho art of architecture and soulp- 
luro must have been well developed to ouablo such lingo and 
lavislily oarved structures to be dcsiguod and constructed; tiro 
artisans must have received a good twining, both mechanically 
and artistically, before they oouhl have movod and laid in place 
(without mortar) suoh gigantio stone blocks, or could have pro¬ 
duced the vigorous and often oxquisitely carved figures, foliage 
and arabesque pattoms, which lend a charm to tho carvings 
adorning these shrines. 

These stately temples show tho hold which Hinduism had 
obtained in Orissa by this time, but a few oenturios earlier Hiuen 
Tsiang found Buddhism flourishing sido by aido with Hinduism, 
and bis account is corroborated by the presentation of Buddhist 
soriptures to tho Chinese Bmp or or in the oighth century. The 
Mahfiy&na typo of Buddhism, which the Chinoso pilgrim found 
in Orissa, seems to have been supplanted gradually by tho Tantrik 
forms of the Magadha school, of which traces may bo found in 
the images which are still to be seen in tho Assia Hills. The 
caves at Khandgiri and TJdayagin also bear signs of a Jainn 
revival, probably a reflex of the Joina influence iu tho Western 
Deccan. Magnificent os are those monuments, not a single 
literary work of this period has as yet come to light. Buddhist 
philosophy, however, was not neglected, as otherwise tho monks 
would not have dared to challenge and decry the doctrines taught 
in the great N&landa monastery. 

In the beginning of the 11th century, the Cholas, who had 
established a great empire in the Deccan, began to oxtend their 
power over Orissa; but their conquests do not appear to have left 
any permanent mark on the country, being morely brief but 
successful expeditions. At the end of that century it was effectu¬ 
ally subdued by tho Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara (tho 
modem Mukhalingam in tho Gan jam district), and tho rule of 
these monarebs lasted till 1 4 -34-35, the dynasty including altoge¬ 
ther .15 kings. Of these by far the most powerful was Clioda- 
.gonga, who extended his dominions from the Godavari to the 
Ganges, and built the famous temple of Jaganu&th at Purl. 
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Tho only notablo events in tlio reigns of tlie succeeding Muinun. 
sovereigns are thoir struggles with tho Muealmans of Bengal, JJJfJ” 
and later on with the Bahmani ond other Stiltons. In 1205 oame 
tli© first Muhammadan incursion, whon Muhammad-i-SliTr&n, an 
officer of Bakhtiyfir KhiljJ, burst down upon tlie country, and this 
inoursion was followod by many othors. In on inscription ot 
Chitoswar in Cuttaok tho foundor, a Brahman minister of Anango 
Bhinm Dova (1211-88), olaims to havo fmtglit with Y&vmins, by 
which ho probably means GhiAs-ud-dTn Iwaz, the fourth Bengal 
Sultan, and with the lord of Tummftna in tlio Ohodi oountry. 

Tho Tabakat-i-N&siri rooords in 1244 first a raid niado by tho 
Orissan army, and tlion a countor-rakl of tlio Bengal kiug Tugliril- 
i-Tughftn IChftn, which ondod with his defeat by tho looal lovios; 
in 1246 tho Oriyfls rotaliatod by maroliiug northwards under 
Sftban-tar, who took Lakhnor, besiogod Lakbuautl, and only 
raisod tho siogo on tho arrival of reinforcements from Oudh and tho 
Doflb; and between 1247 and 1208 there wore throo battlos 
botwoou tho Oriyas under tlio sarao loador and tho Muhammadan 
forces uudor Malik Ikhtiy&r-ud-d!n Yu/hak-i-Ttigluil ICliftn of 
Bongal. In tho last of thoso 'battlos tho latter was defoatod, 
but noxt year ho again led his army to tho south, and captured 
and sacked tlio capital, TJmurdan. All this fighting took plaoo 
during tho roign of Nnra Siulia Dova, wbo is bottor known to 
postorily ns tlio foundor of tho boautiful tomplo of Konftrak. 

Tlio ohjoot of most of tho raids was to soouro tho olophanls 
for wliioh Jftjungar, ns tho Muhammadan ohroniolos styled 
Orissa, was famous. Tho foray of the Bengal govomor, Tughril 
Khftn, in 1279 or 1280 rosultod in tho capture of a great numbor 
of thoso animals; in 1323 Ulugh IChfln, tho son of tho Delhi 
Sultftn, Ghifis-ud-dln Tughlik, took away 10 of thorn; ond 
similar results followed tlio inroads of tlio BAhmani SultAn, Firoz, 
in 1412, and of Hushaii-ud-dm Hoshang, tho king of Mfvlwfl, in 
1422. Tho most romarkable of all, however, was tho invasion 
of tho Delhi Emperor, Firoz Shah, in 1360-61. Leaving the 
baggngo behind, tho Emporor morohod on to Bihar, and thon 
advancod rapidly through tho jungles to Orissa. Crossing tho 
Mahanadi, he occupied tho royal residence at Cuttack, and spent 
several days hunting olophanls; and when the OriyA king sent 
envoys to suo for peace, ironically replied that ho had only come 
to hunt elephants and was surprised that instead of welcoming 
him, tho Itai lmd tnkon flight. Finally, tlie latter sent a present 
of 20 elephants and agroed to send a certain number annually as 
tribute, and tlie Emperor then started on his return journey. It 
was a disastrous march; the guidos lost their way, tho army 
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olimbed mountain after mountain without finding any road, and 
it was not till after 6 months that the exhausted soldiers succeeded 
in making their way into open couutry. 

Tee Snkr In tlio meantime, the Yijayanagara kings rose to power, and 
djnMiy. Orissa was exposed to attack from the south no less than from the 
north. On tho doath of the lust Gangu king, his minister, 
Kapilondradova, aided by tho nobles and tho Bflhraani Emperor, 
Ahmad Shflh II, seized tho throno and founded tho Sfiryavansa or 
Solar dynasty in 1430. lie found tho fortunes of Ids kingdom at 
a vory low ohb, but succeeded by constant wars in oxtoudiug its 
limits till it stretched from tho Ganges to tho I’onnftr. In Bengal 
Shams-ud-dln Ahmad Sbfth was striving to koop up a lottoring 
throno, and boro tho Oriyus extended their frontier up to tho Ganges. 
In the south ToKngfinft was divided among a number of petty ohiofs ; 
and Kapilondra overran and annexed tho couutry as far as tho 
Krishnfi. South of this river, tho lost two kings of tho first Vijaya- 
nagara dynasty, harassed by internal revolt and bloody wars with 
tho Bftbmani Sultftns, woro struggling to uphold a sinking ompiro. 
Taking ndvantago of their troubles, tho Oriyft king annexed tho 
east coast south of tho Krishna ns far ns Udayagiri near Nolloro, 
and then successfully rosistod tho allompta of tho Bftbmani 
Sultfins to orush bira. In 1407 ho forood their army to rotiro 
from tho siogo of Davarakonda, and 4 years lator, on tho death 
of Hum&yOn, ravaged thoir territories up to Bidar. Euovgolio as 
was his foreign polioy, ho showod no loss vigour in his internal 
administration. Ono of (lie oarlioet moasuros of his roign was to 
romit tlio c/iatdldtiri lax paid by Brahmans and tho tax on salt 
and oowrios, to stop tho resumption of wasfco and pasture lands, 
and to issue ordors Hint all tho ohiofs in Orissa woro to work for 
tho gonoral good on pain of banishmont and confiscation of their 
property. 

On tho doath of Kapilondra in 1470, a civil war onsued, but 
finally Purusottamadova ovorcamo his rivals with tho help of 
Muhammad Shfth II, to whom he coded tho southoru districts of 
Kondftpalli and R&jfimahondri. His subsequent attempt to 
rcoover thorn led to an invasion by Muhammad Shah, but the 
Oriyft king appears ultimately to have regained them, and to liavo 
extended his kingdom at loast as far as Kondavidu to the south. 
His son, Pratfipanidmdova, ascended tho throno in 1497, and had 
at onoo to march to tho north to ropol an invading army sont by 
the king of Bongal, Alft-ud-dJn, and ton years lator ho had 
again to drive out another forco wbioh advanced under tlio Bongal 
general, Ismail Khftn. In tho south lie was engaged in constant 
wars with Kama, tho founder of the second Yijayanagara dynasty 
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and with his famous son, Kxuhn&riya, till the straggle ended with 
the cession of all tho territory south of the Krishna by the Oriya 
king. Ilia kingdom was still further reduoed by the loss of the 
tract between tho Krishna and Godavari in 1022, when Kull 
Kutb Shall, the founder of tho Goloonda dynasty, invaded Telin- 
g&na and drovo out tho Oriya army. Although, however, the 
roigu of Pratapanulradova was one of temporal dooliuo, it wit¬ 
nessed a groat roligious revival, owing to tho Bprond of tho Visli- 
nuito dootrines. In 1510 Choitonya, tho great apostlo of Vaish- 
navism, repaired to Orissa and thoro doYotod the rest of his days 
to tho propagation of the faith ; ho is said to have converted the 
king and several of his oifioers, but his preaching was not oonfinod 
to tho court, and tho parity of his lifo and doctrines made a 
lasting impression on tho poople gonorally. 

Tho Solar dynasty did not long survive the death of PraUpa- Thi Bhol 
rudradova. Tho powerful ministor, Govinda BidbyAdhnra, killed d y nn,t y- 
his two sons one after the other, and in 1541-42 seizod tho throne. 

Tho short-lived Bhoi dynasty which ho established only lasted till 
1500, and tho fow years it covered were spent in civil war. First 
Kaghubhanja, the nephow of Govinda, revolted, but was soon 
defeated and driven out of the country by his uncle. On tho 
death of his son, whoso unpopular roigu ended about 1557, the 
ministor, Mukunda Dova, roboDed, and after killing tho two last 
Bhoi kings and defeating Itoghubhanja, who had returned at tho 
head of a Bengal army, secured tho throno in 1500. 

Mukunda Dova, who was a Telugu by birth, was tlio. last iudo- 
pendont Hindu king of Orissa, which at this limo was in danger Dor*, 
from its powerful neighbours both on the north and south. In 
1564 Ibrahim the Goloonda king was eager for nggrandizemont, 
and in Bengal Sulaimin Karin! was equally anxious to oxtoud 
his dominions by annexing Orissa. In 1564-65 Mukunda Dova 
concludod a treaty with the Emporor Akbor, which was intended 
ns a counterpoise to tho ambition of the Afghans in Bengal, 
but this measure did not long holp tho Oriya king. In 1667 
Ibrahim, who hail invaded IUjamahoudri unsuccessfully three 
years previously, conquered the country as far north ns Ohicficolo; 
and noxt year Sulaimfin Kar&ni, finding Akbar fully occupied by 
warn in the west, attacked Mukunda Deva, when he had marchod 
to the banks of the Ganges, and forced him to take rofuge in tho 
frontior fort of KotsamS. Ho then detached a part of his foroo 
under his Afghan gonoral, HUhfibfid Kala Pahar, who quiokly 
marched southwards through Mayurbhauj, defeated the kiug’s 
deputy, and ravaged Orissa. At this juncture, one of the Oriya 
chiefs raised tho standard of revolt, and hearing of this, Mukunda 
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Dova hurried south to save his kingdom, but was defeated and 
slain by thoj robel forces, whoso Jeador was in his turn killed by 
tlio Muhammadan invaders, Ragliubhanja escaped from tlio 
prison in which ho had been confined by Mukunda Dova and 
attempted to secure tlio empty throne, but aCtor somo four months 
desultory fighting, his death loft the Afghans masters of Orissa 
(1668 A. D.). 

?oSon tho intomal stato of tho country during tlieso fivo centimes 

of tho of Hindu sovereignty, wo have unfortuualoly very lilllo rocord. 
country. Both Buddhism and Jainism wore noglootod by tho Gauga and 
tho Solar kings, and, if tho palm-loaf records can bo boliovod, tlio 
followers of those religions wore persecuted by tho former lino. 
Tho Galigns did not, however, neglect tho oldor Saiva worship; 
and, though they did not build any temples thcmselvos, their 
rich gifts to tho shrines at Bhubaneswar show that they wore tho 
royal patrons of Saivism. At tho same time, thoy seem to have 
been cotholio in their religious tastes, as tlio groat Vaishnavito 
fano of Jaganuath at Burl mid tho massive sim-tomplo of 
Konarak were built under their orders ; aud tho Sfiryavansa kings 
followed in their footsteps, liberally endowing tho X’uri temple. 

The land was a land of plenty, producing abundance of grain 
and fruit, but in spito of this plenty, the peoplo wore occasionally 
oxposed to tho horrors of famine. Tho palm-leaf ohroniclos 
mention one such farniuo in tho roign of ICapilondmdeva when tho 
price of a b/iaran of paddy rose to 105 kethaus of cowries, while in 
tho roign of Praiaparudradova it was once as high as 126 kd/iano. 
Except in times of distress, provisions were exceedingly ohoap, 
oowrie-sliells were tho only medium of oxchunge among tho pooplo 
generally, and there was no demand for a gold or silver ourroncy. 
Tub The northern part of Balasore from the K&nsb&ns to the frontier 

“ of Bengal appears to have still been in an undeveloped state. 
rcBiou. Though Central and Southern Orissa are full of the great stone 
buildings erected by its kings, there is a noticeable absence in the 
north of any forts, temples, palaces or bridges which can be traced to 
a period earlier than the 16th century. To that time must be attrib¬ 
uted the strong chain of forts at Raibania in the extreme north¬ 
ern comer of tho distriot, just opposite tho place where the old 
Pathan rood crosses the Subarnarekhfi. This road, whioh runs 
parallel to the Trunk Road but nearer the hills, and which is left 
uncultivated by the peasants apparently from superstitious motives, 
was made or used at about tho same time by the Afghans during 
their expeditious to Cuttack. Further evidence of the undeveloped 
6tate of the north of tho district is afforded by tho fact that 
tenures granted for the purpose of clearing and settling forest land 
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are numerous there, while they are hardly known south of llio 
Kfinsbans, except in the liills; that it contains a large number of 
villages whoso namo begins with tho word Ban or forest; and that 
there is a marked provalonco of the aboriginal typo among the 
lower classes* 

With tho Muhammadan conquest Balasore emerged from its 
former obscurity, and became the highway along which the 
Muhammadan armies passed and ropassed and fought tho : r battles. • 
Tho first invasion of'Kalii Pahfir can be traced by tho tombs of liis 
captains, who foil in battle, and woro therefore dignified with the 
title of Shahid or martyr by the fanatical Musalmfins. One of 
these captains, Ilitam Khan, was buried at Garhpadfi, where tho 
Bhuiyfis enjoy a rent-free grant on condition that they keep up 
his shrine; at Basta lies another, Shah Hasaini Shahid; at Ram- 
chandrapnr, south of Garhpadfi, is a third, Muhammad Khan 
Shahid; and at Remunfi, a fourth, Gulfib Shah Shahid,from whom 
the large bazar of Shahji Patna takes its namo. Kfilfi Pahfir did 
not, however, make a long stay in the country. In tho year 
following the conquest ho took his departure from Orissa, and 
Sulaimfin KarfinI entrusted the government of the country to a 
doputy. Butho loft behind a large number of his turbulent 
followers, many of whom settled at Kasba, a suburb of Balasore, 
and at Bhadrakh and Dlifimnagar, whore their descendants are still 
to ho found. 

Dfiud Khan, tho second son of Sulaimfin Karfiui, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the governorship of Bengal, threw off all allegiance to 
the Emperor of Delhi and declared himself independent. In the 
struggle whioh ensued, Daud Khan was driven out of Bengal by 
tho forces of the Emperor Akbar under Munim Khan, and fled 
to Orissa. Hero be remained somo time scouriDg the country 
between Cuttack and Jaloswar (Jellasore),bat, at last Munim Khan, 
accompanied by tho celebrated Todar Mai, Akhar’s groat finance 
minister, forced him to give battle. The armies met on the north¬ 
ern bank of the Subamarekhfi near the village of Tukaroi, where 
the battle-field is well known to the villagers, who still call it 
Muglialmfiri or the slaughter of the Mughals; it runs westward 
for some 6 miles from Jaloswar towards the river. Dft,ud Khfin, 
was completely defeated and fled to Bhadrakh, and when Munim 
Khfin pressed after him, continued his flight to Cuttack, where a 
peace was concluded, Daud Khan renouncing all olaim to Bengal 
and Bihar and receiving Orissa as a fief from the Mughal Emperor. 
Ho was left in possession of Central Orissa as far as the BaitaranI, 
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but tho territory comprised in tlie Balnsoro district was annexed 
to tho mbah of Bengal, and placed in charge of two t/i&n&dflr*, 
who were stationed at J ales war and Bbadrakh. 
roSnioua For Bomo -y° ai ' s °^or this, Bolflfioro, lying ns it docs bo two on 
Cuttack and tho frontier of Bengal, beoamo tho theatre of tho 
fighting botweon tho Afghans of Orissa and tho Mughal forces. 
Nono of tho battles mo very decisive, nor are tlioro traces 
of tho batllo-fiold8, though many places with Musalmfin names 
in various parts of tho district testify to tho sottlomont of Afghfiu 
and Mughal invaders. In 1575 Dfiud Kliftn again rovolted 
and overran Bongal; but noxt year the Afghans wore defeated, 
Baud Khan was slain, and iu 1578 Orissa becanio a prov¬ 
ince of Akbar’s empire. No sooner had Todar Mai, who had 
effected tho annexation, loft Orissa, than tho Afghan remnant 
sallied forth from the bills in which thoy had taken refuge, and in 
1080 tho Province again revolted. Tho sway of tho Afghans was 
extended as far north as tho llupnarayaii river, but on the defeat 
of their loader, Kutla Ivhan, in 1583, Balosore was loft unmolostod 
by these turbulent adventurers. It was not, however, until Akbar 
sont another Hindu general, Man Singh, against them that any 
sottled government was introduced. In a groat battle, fought 
like Mughalmari, on the northern bank of the Subarnarokha, in 
1092, ho crushed tho Afghans, who wore then driven out of 
Jaleswar and forced back to Cuttack, whore thoy submitted to Man 
Singh. From that year Orissa was regarded as a regular part of 
the Empire, and the imperial commissions appointing a Governor 
of the Lower Provinces regularly inclndo “ Bongal, Bihar and 
Orissa.” 

The Afghans, though defeated, wore not crushed. In 
1698 they roso uuder Usman Khan, during tho absence of 
Man Singh, defeated the Imperial-troops at Bhadrakh, occupied 
a great portion of Western Bongal, and again obtained possession 
of Balasore as far as tho Subarnarokha. Man Singh, howover, 
returned and defeated Usmfiu Khan, who thereupon retired to 
Cuttack. Thonce ho again salliod forth in 1611 with an army of 
20,000 horse, and encamped on the banks of the Subarnarekh.fi. 
After a fierce struggle, which appeal's to havo taken place among 
tho marshes near ltajghfit on the southern side of tho river, Usman 
was killed, his troops fled in disorder, and Sliujaat IClifin, the 
leader of llio Mughals, entered Orissa ns a conqueror and finally 
annexed it to tho Mughal empire. This dofeat of tho Afghans 
virtually ended tho struggle between thorn and tho Mughals, and 
Orissa remained a province of the Empire till 1751 when it passed 
to tho Marathfis. 
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During these long years of fighting, in all their -constant intorwl 
advances and retreats, the' Afghans appear to have regarded 
Bhadrakh as their frontier, while J aloswar wns the frontier of tko 
Imperialists ; and the intormodiato country was a ilebatcablo 
ground, the cook-pit of the rival armies. With the poaco which 
was now established, Balasoro began to dovolop. Wlieu the 
Afghans oeasod to dosolato tho land, it rapidly rocovorod ; cultiva¬ 
tion oxpanded, and was furthor promoted by the grant to old 
soldiers of tho ompiro of jti/jlrs, such as that at Dhnmnagar, where 
there is a populous Muhammadan colony, the descendants of the 
origiual gmntcos. From this time too doles tho rise of Balasoro 
as a commercial town ; the doth woven thoro began to bo famous; 
and a few years later tho English established themselves as 
tinders in tho district- It was a favourite residence of tho 
Muhammadan governor of Shuja-ud-din, Mir TakiKhan (1725-34) 
who built tho masonry tank and reservoir, and the mosquo 
and gardons known as tho Kadam Rasul. Ho is also said to have 
had a hunting place at Rcmunfi, 0 miles from Balnsore undor tho 
Nllgiri Hills, where there are oxtonsive ruins of Muhammadan 
tombs and buildings; tho neighbourhood still abounds with game, 
and the name, which moans a bunting ground,[confirms the legend. 

During tho last half century of the Mughal rule Orissa again M„h Bin . 
became a sceno of anarchy. The Governor of Bengal, in despair £^ f n rora 
of being able to get in its revenuos by civil administrators, made ovorn0 ”* 
it over to soldiers of fortune, who.colleotod the land tax at the 
spear point, and kept baok as much of it as they dared from their 
distant master. As tho latter strengthened his power, however, he 
sent his son-in-law to govern Orissa and annexed the northern 
part to Bengal, tho river Snbaraarekha thus forming tho frontier 
between the two Provinces ; but tho Internal troubles which beset 
the Mughal Government prevented anything like a settled adminis¬ 
tration, and the peasantry wore left at tho mercy of a succession 
of rude soldiers, who homed the Province and got together os 
much plunder as their brief tenure of offioo allowod them. In 
1740 All Vardi Khan became Nawab or Viceroy of Bengal; and 
the Governor of Orissa having refused to acknowledge his autho¬ 
rity, ho marched south to crush him, and found his forces drawn 
up in battle nrray at Balasore. Mr. Beanies* has identified the 
plaoo where this battle took place with a spot about a mile north 
of the civil station, where a long ridge of high land, thou clothed 
with woods, slopes down into the marshes between the Muniajori 
and Burabalang rivers near the villages of Hajipur and Dohopara. 


• Notes on tlie Hlilory of Oritisn, J. A. S, B„ Vol. lii, 1883. 
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The river surrounds this land on three sides, and in so strong a 
position Murshid Kuli KliAn, the Governor of Orissa, might long 
liavo dofiod his adversary, who, being out off from the town, 
oould get no provisions and was in muoh distress. Murahid’s 
son-in-law, liowovor, rashly moved out to attack the Nawub, and 
the result was a eomploto viotory for the laltor. 

Wnriiii'i; Shortly aftor this, tholi Mamt As burst down upon Oriarn, at (ho 
invitation, it is said, of Mir Habib, tho hmohoreus BiwAn of tlio 
Governor. Drivon hack from Bougal by All Vardi IClifin, tlioy 
modo a stand at Balosoro, and u bntllo took place on Iho high land 
now occupiod by tho civil station of Balosoro, a littlo to tlio south 
of tho camp of Murshid Kuli Khftn mentioned abovo. Tho battlo 
wont against tho Mar At has, who thou retreated on Cuttack, and 
thonco through tho hills to BorAr, plundering ovorything tlioy 
could lay hands upon. In tho cold woathor of 1711 ItaghujI 
sont anothor army of 20,000 liorso into Orissa. Ali Vardi KhAu 
met them in Midiiaporo, and hoing unable to oopo with thorn in 
the field, proposod negotiations, invited BliAskarBandit,tho DlwAn 
of Ragliujl, and tho priuoipal olllojrs to an onlortainraout, and 
thoro murdorod them. Doprivod of its loadors, tho army rotroatod 
in confusion through Balosoro, whoro thoy avow muoh harassod 
by tho peasantry, who maintaiuod a guorrilla warfare and out off 
all stragglers without moroy. 

In 1715 ItaghujI look his rovougo. Marohing down upon 
Cuttack, ho overran tho country, and rofusod to loavo unloss 
ho was paid threo crorcs of rupoos. Ho tlion advanced to 
Kftlwa, but was mot and dofoatod thoro by All Vardi KliAn, 
on whioh ho roturnod to BorAr, plundering as usual on tho 
way. Aftor this, ho was, fortunately for Balosoro and Orissa, 
ongagod in ware and intrigfios olsewhero, though stray bands of 
MarftthAs made thoir appearance in tho country from timo to time. 
Butin 1750 JanojI Bhonsla, tho sou of Itaghujl, was sont into 
Orissa with Mir Habib, and tho two oommonced tlio old system of 
plunder and extortion. Ali Vardi KhAn now lost all liopo of 
resisting tho maraudors, and gavo up to thorn tlio wholo provinoo 
south of the Subamarekhft, as well as tho jiaryaua of PatAspur 
north of that river, tho MarithAs holding the provinco ns security 
for the c/iaut/i or tribute always olaimod by thorn from conquered 
provinces. Next year, during Jnnoji’s occupation of Orissa, tho 
traitor Habib mot his dosorts. Ho was charged with orabozzlo- 
monl by Janoji, who made him prisoner in his camp at GarhpndA, 
on the boiders of Mayfirbhauj, 15 miles north of Balnsore. Habib 
having hied to escape with a few followers, was hacked to 
pieces by the guards placed over him. The place, whore his camp 
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Wfia pitched, is a BiuaU bazar and village in pargana G-arhpadfi, 
wliioh is still known as Hfthlbgnnj. In 1755 the whole country 
was finally and conclusively mado over to tho Mar&tliAi, and 
from that date till 1803 Orissa romained a Mar&thA province. 

Wretohed as tho stato of Orissa had boon under tho Mughals, 
a half-oontury of doopor misery romainod for it under tho 
Mar&thAs. Tho Marflthft prinoo had liis capital or landing camp 
at Nftgpur in Central India, and waged incessant war upon his 
neighbours. His deputies, who were constantly ohnngod, and 
imprisoned on their recall, struggled io wring out of Orissa—the 
only poaooful l’roviuoo of his kingdom—asufiicionoy to supply the 
military nocossitios of their master. All tho offices connected with 
raising tho revenue were sold to tho highest bidder at tho Mar&thft 
court at Nfigpur. Every deputy who came to Orissa had ruined 
himself in ordor to buy bis appointment, and he well know that 
tho time allowed him for rebuilding hit fortunes would be but 
short. From tho hereditary Orissa Prince ho managed to wring 
about £130,000 a yoar; tho smaller proprietors he ousted without 
meroy from their lauds; and ho laid heavy burdens upon tho 
pilgrims of Jagannfith. By dogreos those atrocities began to 
work their own euro. The peasant militia of Orissa, strong in tho 
network of rivers, defied the Maratha troops; and the collection of 
the revenue in tho hilly frontier simply reduced itself to an 
annual campaign, ‘ in which,’ soys Mr. Stirling, ‘to say nothing 
of the expenditure of blood and treasure, the Mar&thfis wore nearly 
as often worsted as siiooesaful.’ 

There appears to he no trace of anything liko a Bottled admin¬ 
istration. Tho Mar&tha cavalry harried the country at stated 
periods each year, and departed with tho spoil; and tho internal 
organization of tho village communes formed tho only sort of civil 
government. Enoh village had its semi-hereditary, somi-olective 
head, who ruled tho hamlet and represented it to tho Mar&thA 
receiver. When tho extortions of the latter passed all hounds, tho 
villago temporized till it could got its headman out of his dutches, 
and then the whole community docampod with their catllo into the 
jungle. But though the swamps and forests yieldod an asylum 
from tho MarUthft spearmen, the peasantry could not fly from tho 
consoquonces of their own flight. Tho land lay unfilled, and 
any failure of tho rice crops produced a farnino. Within sovon 
years two terrible scarcities afflicted Orissa. Tho farnino of 1770 
was intensified by a mutiny of foreign troops. Wlrilo tho people 
’were dying by hundreds of thousands on overy road siclo, tho 

• Hill aoconnt of tho Maratha rulo ii condoned from that given In Hnntov*a 
Statistical Account of Cuttack. , 
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Marftthft soldiory throw up tho lost vestige of control, anil for 
many months ranged like wild boasts ootobs tho country. Soven 
yours afterwards, 1777, another great famino ensued; and ns tho 
Maritlift power at Nfigpur dooayod, oaoli party into whioli it split 
separately hnrriod and plunclorod I ho Provinco. 

From this torriblo opprossion tho pooplo wore dolivorod by tho 
flonquost of tho country by tho English in 1N03. Tho English 
wore, howovor, no slrangovs in tho land, for thoy liad sol I loti at 
Balnsoro some 1“»0 yonrs lroforo. Tho following nconnnt of this 
early sot tlcmont is takon from Iluutor’s History of India. 

“ Tho popular story of our sottlomont in Bongal is a pretty ono. 
A patriolio ship-surgeon, Mr. Oabriol Boughton, having ourod 
an imperial princosa of a aovoro burn in 1030, would toko no foo 
for liimaolf, but soourod for liia oountrymon tho right to trade froo 
of dutios in Bongal. It is true that Mr. Bougliton obtaiuod an 
inlluonco at tho Mughal Court, but ho did not go tlioro until 1G40, 
and moanwhilo tho English had fixod thomselvos on tho Bongul 
seaboard by no romanoo of Importul favour, but by sntforings and 
endurance of a deeper pathoB. Tho draft-troaty proposed by 
Sir T. Roo in 1010 had mentioned tho ports of Bongal as placos 
freo to the English, and visions of trade with that distant province 
flitted before the Company’s servants of Surat. Bongal was to bo 
opened to us, howovor, not by any plungo of tho Surat Council 
into tho Eastern terra incognita, hut by the gradual advanoo of 
tho English up tho Madras const. Tho “ Goldon Phinnaund ** 
of tho Goleonda King in 1032 oncoumgod tho Mnsulipatam 
factory to send a trading party northward. Accordingly in Maroh 
1083, eight Englishmen started in a native junk, ‘ with a square 
sail, an oar-like rudder, and a high poop with a thatohod house 
built on it for a cabin,’ and rolled up tho Bay of Bongal till they 
reached tho mouths of tho Great Rivor of Orissa. Tlioro, on 
April 21, Easter Day, 1033, tlioy cast anolior inside tho mud- 
banks of tho Mughal customs-station of Haxishpur. Tho Hindu 
Port-offlcor or “Roggor” (our sou-captain's rondoring of Rfijfl) 
behaved with Indian oourtosy to tho strangers. But prosontly a 
Portuguese frigate steered into tho haven, anchored close to our 
half-dookod boat, aud got up a souffle on shoro, 1 wlioro our men 
being oprest by nmllitudos had, like to liavo boon all slaiuo or 
spoylod, but that Luoklip tho lloggor (i. c., Lakslimi tho Raja) 
resouod thorn with two hundred mon.’ 

“ Ralph Cartwright, tho ohiof morolmnt, loaving tho boat in 
tho joint protection of its crow and tho friendly Port-officer, pro¬ 
ceeded with a rnmll deputation inland to tho Moslem Governor of 
Orissa at Cuttook, at the delta-head of tho Mahanadi or Great 
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River. Their mission was to ‘the Nabob of Bengal/ but our 
simple explorers lookod on one native ruler as much the same as 
another, and they thought that the Governor of Oriesa would 
serve their purposes equally welL The kindness which they 
met with on their few days' journey up tho delta—kindness 
whioh Hindu hospitality showed to auy stranger from a dis¬ 
tant laud who came in \mco —imprenod thorn deeply. The im¬ 
posing otiquotto of tho Court of Cuttaok quickly brought them 
hook to a souflo of their i>oeition. Tho Moslem Governor of Orissa 
was merely a deputy of tho Mughal Viooroy of Bengal. But ho 
was a polite Persian who knew how to oombrno oourtesy with 
state, and with a certain simplicity, half military, half roligious. 
By day the lord of a magnifloent fortress-palace, at night he 
slept* like a soldier in his tent, ‘ with his most trusty servants and 

S ards about him.' He received tho three Englishmen in his 
dl of Publio Audieuoe amid oriental splendour; affably inolinod 
liis head to Mr. Cartwright; then slipping off his sandal offered 
‘ his foot to our merchant to kias, whioh ho twioe refused to do, 
but ot last ho was fain to do it.' Cortwriglit prosontod his gifts. 
Before, however, he oould finish his petition for trade, 4 tho King’s 
almoner ’ gave the signal for prayer, tho glittering Court knolt 
down with tlioir fooes to tho setting sun, and business ended for 
the day. Moanwhile, the palace had been lighted up with a blase 
of oountless tapers, aud the English returned to tho quarters 
assigned to thorn in the adjacent city of Cuttaok. 

44 Tho picturesque negotiations whioh folio wod read liko a tale 
out of the 4 Arabian Nights.’ Cartwright came with two distinot 
objeots: redress for the Portuguese attaok within a Mughal harbour, 
and a license for trade- Tho Portuguese Captain lodged a counter- 
oomplaint against our crew, and each of the litigants purchased 
the aid of powerful officials. Cartwright assorted his title to seize 
tho frigate on the bold ground ‘ that all such vessels as did trado 
on the coast and had not a pass either from the Euglish, Danes or 
Dutch, wore lawful prize.’ The Portuguese Captain oould only 
produoe a pass from his own nation, which availed nothing, as the 
Mughal Government lookod on the Portuguese aspirates, and had 
in the preoeding autumn sacked their chief settlement in Bengal. 
Accordingly the Governor 4 made short work with the matter, 
and put us all out of strife presently; for ho confiscated both 
vessel and goods all to himself.’ This was too niuoh for the 
English temper. To tho astonishment of the courtiers 4 our 
merchant rose up in groat anger, and departed, saying that if 
he could not have right here, he would have it in another 
place. And so went his way, not taking his leave of the 
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Nabob or of nay other. At which abrupt departure they all 
admired.* 

“ The Governor, rather amused than offended by his audacity, 
gave him tliree days to oool down, and then ordered him into tho 
Prosenoe. Cartwright knew that his life and those of his compan¬ 
ions depended on a nod from tho State Cushion. Yot ‘ with a stem 
undaunted countonnnco ’ lio doolarod that His JIiglmees ‘had 
done his masters of tho Honorable Company wrong, and by his 
might and power had taken their rights from them, which would 
not bo so endured.* This was a new language to the polite 
Persian. He inquired of the Indian merchants before him what 
sort of a nation it was that brod a man like that. They answered 
that it was a nation whose ships were such that no ‘ vessel great or 
small* could stir out ‘of His Majesty's dominions; but-they 
would take thorn.’ ‘ At thoso words the King said but little, but 
what ho thought is beyond ray knowledgo to toll you.’ 

“ Tho result soon appeared. The Governor or ‘ King ’ kept 
the Portuguese frigate, but on May 5, 1033, ho sealed an 
order giving the English an ample license to trade. It was 
addressed to Ralph Cartwright, merohant, and granted him the 
liberty to traffio and export, free of oustoms, at any port of Orissa, 
and to purchase ground, oroot factories, and build or repair ships. 
We had now, by the circuit of tho Indian coast, re-entered the 
provinces of the Mughal Empire and there is no quostion of 
fortifications, as on the unsettled seaboard of Southern India. 
All disputes wore to he brought before the Governor in person 
and decided by him in open darbar, ‘ because the English may 
have no wrong (behaving themselves as merchants ought to do).’* 
Next day the Governor feasted the Englishmen and sent them 
contented away. They built a bouse of business at Hariharpur, 
on a ohannel lialf way down the delta, and, as they fondly hoped, 
beyond the malaria of the swamps. Next month, Juno 1633, 
Cartwright founded the factory of Balnsoro further up the const, 
and near the present boundary between Orissa and Bengal. The 
Maaulipaiam Council gave loyal support by sending on to him the 
‘ Swan ’ with her whole cargo, just arrived from England; and 

•The beginning of our trado with Orissa is usually ascribed to n/armun 
granted to tho English n year Inter by tho Emperor nbob Jnban, confining tbo;a 
to HpK neor an old mouth of the Subnruarckhu river. Exhaustive onqulry 
render* It doubtful whether such a farnian wns evor issued j and whether nny 
English factory wns built at f'ipli under ite authorisation. Captain Aioxandor 
Hamilton, however, who know the Indian coast well between 1G88 and 1723, (peak* 
of an English factory as formerly oxiitiug at Pipli, whose river had by that time 
silted up. The explanation probably is that our Balnsoro factory had at one time an 
agency at Pi pH, which It soon abandoned. Soo also article on Pipli in Chapter xv. 
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on July 22, 1633, she anchored off the Mughal customs-station 
of Harishpur. There she broke the silence of the swamps by firing 
three guns, but receiving no answer, sailed up the coast till she 
found Cartwright at Balasoro. 

“ Everything seemed to smile on the adventurers, and they 
projected outlying factories at Puri in the southern extremity, 
and at Pipli on the northom boundary, of the Orissa seaboard. 
But their brief prosperity onded in disaster and death. The 
cargo of the * Swan, 1 ohiefly broadcloth and load, found no 
purchasers at Balasoro, and lay for nearly a year unsold. The 
luscious fruits and oheap arraok of Orissa formed temptations 
whioh the English sailor could not resist, and during the rainy 
season tho deadly malaria of the swamps crept round their 
footory in the mid-delta as round a beleaguered city. Before the 
ond of the year, five of our six factors in Orissa perished; tho 
mortality among the sailors was terrible; and a sooond English 
ship sent thither had to make hor way to Madras with most of 
her orew stricken down by favor. It is difficult for us now to 
roaliso tho misorios whioh our countrymen, with their English 
habits of eating and drinking, suffered in the stilling forooastles 
and cabins of thoir ships, and in tho mat-huta whioh formed their 
solo shelter ou shore. Evon a third of a oentury later, when they 
hod loarned in sorno measure to accommodate their dress and 
manner of living to tho climate, two large English ships, after 
one year of tho oliraote of Balasoro, were unable to put out to- soa 
‘ beoauso most of thoir men wore lost.’ 

“ With thoir goods unsaleable and factors and seamen dying 
around thorn, tho survivors clung through the rainy soason of 
1633 to tho footholds thoy hod won on the Orissa const. But two 
new scourges wore addod to thoir miseries. The Portuguese 
pirates from the other side of the Bay of Bengal swooped down 
on tho river mouths: a Dutoh fleet from the Madras coast and 
tho Eastern Archipelago blockaded the roadsteads with pinnaces 
of ten to sixteen guns strengthened by an occasional ship. 
Cartwright had to give up tho idea of planting agencies at the 
northern and southern extremities of Orissa; hi* central factory 
midway down the delta fell into decay, due in part to the silting 
up of the river; and soon all that remained to the English in 
Orissa was tho unhealthy settlement at Balasore. The parent 
faotory at Masulipatam had enough to do to keep its head above 
the all-engulfing wars between the inland king of Goloonda and 
his half-subdued coast-rajas. The company at home, in the grip 
of Court cabals, looked on the Oz-issa settlements as a new and 
unprofitable burden which had been thrust upon it. * No one 
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cored about, thorn; they wore distant, unhealthy, dangerous.’ 
In 1041 tho ship ‘Dyaraond’ was ordered thither to pay off 
their debts.and bring away the footers. 

“ But in tho siuuraor of 1012, aftor nine yoars’ despairing 
struggle for. oxistonoo, tho tido hogan to turn. Francis Day, who 
had just founded Madras, visited Balaaoro and protested that it 1 is 
not to ho totally loft,.’ After all, it lay within tho Mughal 
E'mpiro, whoso Bottled ordor contrasted with tho wild dynastic 
oonfusion furthor down tho coast. Tho Madras Counoil shrank, 
howover, from tho risk, and roforrod tho question homo. Mean- 
whilo tlio Company in London was oxolianglng tho makeshift 
rule of Charles for the control of Parliament. In 1660 it 
resolved to follow tho example of tho Dutoh and to found a 
settlement in Bengal itself. Yofc the porils of tho Hooghly rivor, 
than unsurvoyed and without lights or buoys, rondorod it unsafo 
for largo vgbsoIb. Tho Madras C'ounoil rosolved therefore to mako 
Balaaoro a port of transhipment, whonoo oargooa should bo 
carried in nativo boats round to tho Gangotio delta, and so up its 
iouth-wostorn ohannol, tho Hooghly, to Hooghly town, about a 
hundred miles from tho Boa.” 

■ In 1667 tho Madras Counoil for tho soooud time rosolvod to 
withdraw their faotorios from tho Bengal soaboard, but tho 
sottlomont was saved by tho polioy of Cromwell, who iu that 
year reorganized tho Company on a broador basis. A commis¬ 
sion J*o Bongal put down tho mnlpraoficos wliioli had sprung up 
and re-established tho trado. Hooghly 'booanto tho hood agonoy 
in Bengal, and Balosoro was an out-fnotory under itsoontrol, 
whioh was odministorod by a ohiof with throo assistants or coun¬ 
cillors, a regular subordination of authorities, and a oodo of 
rules for tho oonduofc of life and business. 
oih«r Tho Portuguese had, however, ostahlishod thomselvos in tho 
Koropoft" some (j m0 t 0 f ovo tho English appeared there. Thoy 

m«nu. had offeotod a settlement at Pipll as onrly as 1699, and that plaoo 
was their chief port on tho seaboard. It was also a centra of tho 
Arakaneso pirates, who were in league with thoir Porlugueso 
and whoso attacks orippled tho English trade. Thoir sloops 
haunted the bay, and in 1633 when the Swan was in the 
Bay of Bengal, some of them suddenly attaokod her boat as it 
was being sent ashore for water, killed throe of her men, and 
carried off the rest to Pipll, whioh was a groat slave market. Tho 
Portuguese had engaged to keep tho Bay of Bongal dear of 
pirates, but sbamofully nogleotod thoir promise, aud this was the 
oruiso of their downfall Furious at them piratical raids aud their 
rofusnl to roleose the numerous slaves in their service, Shill Jahan 
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at last determined to make an example of them, and in 1632 
besieged and took tboir settlement at Hooghly, enslaved or cir- 
oumoised tho male survivors, and sent the fairest maidens to the 
harems of the Imperial court. The Dutoh at once stopped into 
tho place of the fallen Portuguese and established thonisolvea at 
Piplf. Tho English, on reaoking Orissa a year .later, did not at 
first vonturo to struggle with them or evou with tbe Portuguese, . 
who still rotainod a certain amount of powor. Tho Bbip wliioh tho 
first Euglisb advonturors mot at Uarishpur hailod from Pipll; and 
as wo havo soon, tho Poituguoso ‘ with tho assistance of somo of tho 
ribblo-rabblo rascals of tho town ’ noarly made an ond of thorn 
thore. Tho English appear, howovov, to have boon tho first in tho 
field at Baloaoro, whero tho Dutoh soon followed them. It is not 
known when tho latter first rnado their settlement thoro, but it 
appears that they aoquirod a plot of land from tho NawAb Mnlakid 
KliAn, tho Governor of Shfili ShujA, who was appointed in 1645. 

The first montion of thorn occurs in 1664, when thoro was a disputo 
with tho English about their rospootivo boundaries, wkioh was 
sottlod by tho NawAb Shaista KhAu. Shortly afterwards, about 
1676, tho Dnuos also oanio to Balasoro, and about tho same time 
tho Fronoh set up yot another footory in tho town. 

In 1686 tho English settlement at Bnlnsoro was again nearly C«ptur« 
abandoned. Tho Court of Dirootors, enraged by tho way in which ii»j Ml)ri . 
Shaista KhAn, thoVioeroy of Bongal, oppressed thoir sorvants 
and harassod their trade, and ignorant of tho strongth and 
resources of tho Mughal ompiro, rosolvod to make war, upon it. 

They accordingly soixt out a fleet of 10 ships under. Nioholson, 
with orders to proooed first to Balasore, romovo tho Company’s 
sorvants, and broak up the factory. Ho was thon to capture 
Chittagong, advance up tho Gaugos to Dacca, and thoro extort a 
treaty from the Viceroy by force of arniB. This wildsoheme 
was doomed to ignominious failure, for Nioholson, undor stress 
of bad weathor, was unable to put in at Balasore, and was 
driven northwards to the Hooghly. Hero he’ found tho 
English fortunes at a very low ebb. The NawAb had driven them 
out of Hooghly, and, headed by Charnook, they wore taking 
rofugo in tho swamps of SfitAnuti on the present site of Calcutta. 

Tho NawAb sent an army to orush this now settlement, and tho 
English, being forced to abandon it, moved in-1687 to Hijili. 

Charnook now resolved to take somo • reprisals. “The 
first" blow was struck by the ships at Balasore. Tho port 
is situated on the Burabalaug, a sinuous river doubling back 
upon itself in numerous loops, with an awkward bar a little more 
than 2 miles from its mouth. Somo way up the stream oooura a 
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projecting promontory, which frequently appears in the records of 
Ohamook’s time under the name of the Point of Sand. The point 
commands the rivor for miles, and was armed by the Mughal 
rulers with a fort and batteries. West of it stood tho old town of 
Balasore; beyond this, still furthor up tho stream, was tho rapidly 
growing now town whore tho Europeans had ostablisliod their 
faotorios. Tho hostilo measures of Chamook had alarmed tho 
whole country round. Now Balasoro was alivo with liorso- 
soldier8 and foot-soldiers, and ovory Mughal's house was turned 
into an improvised fortification. The ships wore drawn up in dry 
docks of mud under tho protection of tlio Point of Sand. Tho 
batteries were armed to tho teoth with guns taken out of tho 
vessels. But those preparations were of no avail to stay tho attack 
of i70 British soldiers and sailors. In a Binglo night tho fort was 
taken with small loss. On tho following day, tho rivor boing dear 
of hostile ships, the English oasily inarohed up to tho now town, 
and after a short struggle made themselves masters of tho wholo 
plaoo, burniug and destroying all before them. Eor two days now 
Balasoro was given over to tho spoilors. They broke into tho 
king's oustom house; thoy plundered tho private merchants; and, 
returning to tho old town, burnt all tho shipping as it lay in tho 
dooks. Two vessels arriving at tho mouth of tho rivor, one belong¬ 
ing to the Prinoe, and tho other to the Naw&b, with four elephants 
on her, were seized and made prizes. Satisfied that ouough had 
been done to vindicate their honour in tho oyos of the people of 
Balasore, the English determined to leave,, but thoy wore not 
allowed to got off scot-froo. While waiting at tho mouth of tho 
tiver for a favourable wind, a long boat with a crow of 17 mon, 
was surprised 2. miles up the country, and all tho mon taken 
exoept one. Tho heads of three of the prisoners were cut off and 
stuck up at Hooghly.”* 

Fortunately for the English, this littlo filibustering expedition 
was passed over with mild ooutompt by the Mughal s; the Emperor 
Aurangzob, who was thon engrossed by his great wavs in Southern 
India, is said to have contented himself with merely calling for a 
map in order to discover whero Hooghly and Balasore were 
situated. 

After this, Charuock moved up the Hooghly to SuUnuli, 
where he again began to build a factory. Hero in 1688 tho 
English were found living in a few hovels by Heath, who came 
from England with orders to take off the survivors and sail for tho 
.conquest of Chittagong. Having taken them on board, Heath, a 

*. • Wilsou’s Knrly Annuls of tho English in BongoJ, Vol. i, |>p. 106, 107.* 
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hot-headed swashbuckler, made for Balasore; and after some 
fruitless negotiations placed the bulk of his troops on small sloops 
and asoended the Burabalang. The next day Chamook and those 
with him in the ships could hear the rattle of the English musketry 
answered by tho booming of the enemy’s pieces of ordnanoo. In 
loss than throe hours the great guns were silenoed, and ilames and 
8moke were seen rising up inland. Boats bringing back news of 
tho tight soon followod. The English had landod under the cover 
of some clumps of cooo-palms, dispersed a body of horse and foot, 
and with a rush carried the great battery wliioh guarded the river 
and the Point of Sand, on which they had hoisted tho king’s flag. 
All the artillery and stores had fallen into then hands, and they 
were already shipping off the ammunition. The viotors were 
rosting on tho Point, and intended to march up to now Balasore 
that night. Their loss was only ono killed and six wounded. In 
the attack on the town which took place next day the soldiers, 
according to tho peace party, committed great excesses. They 
made no difference between friends and foes, Christians and non- 
Christians, mon and women, hut ill-treated all alike. They failed, 
moreover, to resouo their countrymen, for the Governor on hearing 
of their approaoh burnt the English faotory, and carried off tho 
factors up country. They were never heard of again, and Heath 
sailed away to Chittagong.* 

Balasore remained unoccupied by the English for some years 
after this, but they apparently returned after 1690, when Aurang- 
jsob granted a new farmdn for tho re-establishment of their 
factories in Bengal. There is, however, no record of their fortunos 
until tho land began to bo overrun by .tho Maratb&s. Thence¬ 
forward tho 6ame tale of the injury to trade and of the desolation 
causod by the Mar&th& raids is constantly repeated. In 1748 wo 
find Hr. Kelsall, the Resident at Balasore, reporting that the 
Marftth&s had attacked tho factory at Balramg&ohi at the mouth of 
the Balasore river, but that they had boon repulsed by the Naw&b, 
who had pursued them into Cuttack. In 1750 the Resident 
complains that owing to the disturbances he could not “ purchase 
any ready-money goods as the weavers or greater part of them have 
been obliged to abscond.” Three years later ho sent a requisition 
for 1,500 or 2,000 maunds of rice heoauso of the great soaroity 
caused by the savages of the Harfitbfis who had plundered Balasore 
and then gono off into tho “ Nellegroon” (Nllgiri) hills. In 
1757, according to one account, the English fugitives took refuge 
at BalramgfioM on tho capture of Calcutta by 8iraj-ud-daula. 

* WilBOu’a Early Annalo oC Ibo Engliib in Bcitgul, Yol. i, pp. 120, 121. 
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MftrsiLa In 1756 tlio first Mar&thfi Subalidfir, Slieo Bliat Sfintra, was 

Govoruors. gout to administer tlio Province, and after him thoro was a succes¬ 
sion of Deputies who did their best to wring what they could out 
of tlio people. Tho town of Balasoro itsolf seems, however, to 
havo boon bonofitod by the residence of tho Marfithfi oliioinls. 
Tho suburb of BhBskarganj was apparently named after Bhfiskar 
Pandit, a Marfithfi Faujdfir, who was copturod and oarriod off 
to Nilgiri by tlio refractory Itfija of that small principality. 
Another Faujdfir, Lain Kishor ltai, is said to havo founded tho 
Lfila Bazar near Barabati in tho town, and to havo built a 
Bfiradufiri or twelvo-doorod palace near that placo; Motlgonj, now 
the centre of tho town and tlio principal market placo, was 
established by Motlrfira about 1785 to 1790; and tlio last Faujdfir, 
Mayurft Pandit, commonly called More Pant, lived on the sito 
where the J agannfith tomplo now stands. 

. Outsido the limits of tho town, however, tho peasants wore at 
the meroy of rapaoious tyrants, who stripped tlio country hare. 
The people still remember the times when bands of Dorgis, ns tho 
Marfithfi horse were enlled, ranged through tho country-sido, 
ravaging and plundering nndor pretest of oolleoting rovouuo. 
. Thoy were not bloodthirsty, tlioir objeot being merely plunder, 
but of that thoy wore insatiable, and their methods of socuriug 
it wore barbarously cruel. All cases were tried verbally, no 
record of any kind being kept, and culprits wore sentenced to 
be tied to the heels of a homo, which was thou flogged through 
tho streets. Others were bound, smoarod with sugar, and exposed 
to tho attacks of ants and other insects. Olliors again had 
thoir fingers tied together, and wedges of iron inserted bolwoen 
thorn. It is small matter for wonder that to tliis day tho peasant’s 
name for anarchy and oppression is “ Marfithfi Araal,” and that 
when the English appeared upon the scene, the Marithfis were 
left to fight their own battles unsupported by tho people. 

English When war at last broke out with the Marfithfis, it was 

Conquest, resolved, as a part of the general operations, to drive them out 
of Orissa, and a small force of 3,000 men under Colonel Harcourt 
marched from Ganjfim and took tho town of Cuttack. At 
the same time, a detaohmont of 500 native troops, 21 artillery¬ 
men and four 6-pounders nndor Captain Morgan sailed from 
Fort William for Balasore. They arrived in three ships, and 
landed at Jampadfi near Gabgfion, a village adjoining old Bala¬ 
sore on the east, and about 3 miles below the present town. They 
then advanced along the bank of the river, and owing probably 
to the difficult nature of the ground, wore not opposed by tho 
Marfithfis till they got oloso to Bolighfit just below Bfirabfiti. 
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Here a band of horsemen boro down on them, and in tlio 
skirmish whioh ensued, one European soldier was killed. The 
English then rushed forward and attacked tko Marathi fort, 
of which thoy soon took possession (September 21st, 1803). Tho 
Mar&thfis appear to have made but a faint resistance, and quiokly 
disappeared. Immediately after this, a drum was boaton in all tho 
bazars announcing that the English had taken possession of tho 
provinoe and would protoot all who hollared themselves peaceably. 

Morgan then sont on a small dotaohraont, which dislodged a party 
of tho onoray and occupied Soro, and Mnyura Pandit retreated 
inoontineutly to Cuttaok, plundering the ryots as he went. 
Another dotaohraont of troops under Colonel Fergusson then moved • 
from Jaleswar, arrived at Balasore without any opposition, and 
marched on to join the main body at Cuttaok. “ The inhab¬ 
itants,” according to a despatch* of the Marquess Wellesley, 

“ afforded every assistance to tho British troops on their march and 
expressed the utmost satisfaction in the prospect of being speedily 
relieved from tho oppressions to whioli they had been uniformly 
subjected by tho Marat ha Government and of being placed under 
tho protection of the British power.” A few days afterwards this 
prospect became a reality, for with tho capture of Cuttack on 
tho 10th October 1803 the whole of Orissa passed under the 
British rule. 

Balasore was mado a contre of quasi-military 'administration fohha- 
for somo time after tho oonquest, Captain Morgan boing placed T, °* 01 
in charge of the district, at first merely as the officer commanding diet riot. 
at Balasore, but subsequently os Collector, Magistrate, and Salt 
and Customs Agent. Under him there was a native amil or col¬ 
lector of revenue at Balasore, and threo more at Soro, Bhadrakh 
and Dolgram. He exercised authority between the sea and tho 
hill States, but to tho north all the parganat beyond Naugaleswar 
and Satmalang formed part of tho old Bengal distriot of Midna- 
pore, and to the south tho limits of his authority wore ill-defined. 

In 1804 he made over ohorge to Mr. ICer, who was designated 
the Collector and Magistrate, Northern Division of Cuttack, and 
appoars to have exercised jurisdiction as far south as tho BrfihmanI 
river. Mr. ICer proceeded to make tho first settlement of the coun¬ 
try, but tliis settlement did not go beyond Basti to tho north, as 
Jaleswar was under Midnapore, and tho country east of that place 
came under a separate arrangement. Tliis tract of country 
between it and tho sea was called the “Maratlia Mahals” 
and consisted of the purganns of Patnspnr, Eamardabhanr and 


•A Soluctiou from Wdloaloy’e Doapuldjcs, by S. J. Owou (1877), p. 380. 
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Bhogrfii, together with the smaller mahdls of Sh&hbandar, Napo- 
ohaur and JCismat ICata&hi. This ohargo was abolished 12 months 
of tor its formation, for in 1805, after completing this settlomont, 
Mr. Kor made over ohargo to Mr. Wobb, who was appointed Col¬ 
lector of all Orissa, or as it was called the distriot of Cuttack. For 
24 yoara after this tho whole Province formod but ono distriot, 
javing its hoad-quartors at Purl until 1810, when Outlaok was 
mado tho capital. From 1805 to 1821, Balaaoro was admiuistorod 
from Cuttaok, and had no soparato rovonuo oflioor ; but in 1821 
a Joint Magistrate was stationed at Balasoro as tho doputy of tho 
Magistrate of Cuttaok, his duties boing ohiofly tho trial of oriminal 
cases and tho superintendence of polioo. In 1827 Balasoro was 
constituted an independent Collootorate undor Mr. H. Riokotts; 
and in 182S Jftjpur and Bhadrnkh woro nttaohod to it, Jftjpur 
being subsequently transforrod to Cuttaok. On tho north, a 
perplexing sorios of transfers and rotransfors of paryanm or fiscal 
divisions wont on for a long timo between Balasoro and Midua- 
poro, somo boing transforrod backwards and forwards as many ns 
throo times. The distriot finally aoquirod its present dimensions 
in 1870, when tho northern boundary was defined, and tho 
Baitarani and DliAmm rivers were made tho southern limit of 
Balasoro. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Puiok to 1872 no regular census of llio district had over boon Giowth 
lakon; but sovoral rough attempts were mado from tiuio to tirno JJmox!' 
to ostimnle the number of inhabitants. After tho great cyclones 
of 1831 and 1832, in which nioro than 22,U00 persons are said to ]&u-iy e»u- 
have perished, tho population was estimated at 400,000. Subso- ulllteB * 
quently a largo area was transferred to the district from Midna- 
pore, and the village chaukld&n were ordered to report the 
number of inhabitants in each village. The result of this enum¬ 
eration was to disolose a population of 463,750. A rough census 
of the inhabitants was noxt taken in 1840 for the Survey officors, 
which gavo an oBiimatod population of 651,000 souls. In 1866 
tho population was estimated at 732,000 ; and after the famine 
of 1866, the surviving population was estimated at 485,000. 

Tho first census which can ho regarded as in any way approxi- Cen«u* of 
mating to the truth was that of 1872, by whioh time tho popula- 
tion had increased materially, owing both to tho return of those 
who had fled from thoir homes during that great calamity, and to • 
the growth natural to a people recovering during a series of pros¬ 
perous years from the famine whioh had decimated their numbers. 

This consus disclosed a total population of 770,232 souk with an 
average density of 373 persons to the square mile. If tho estimate 
made in 1866 was correct, tho advance was no less thou 59 per 
cont. during the succeeding six years, but this rate of growth 
would bo so phenomenal that thero can bo little doubt that that 
estimate was very uiuoh too low. In 1881 it was found that Uio 
population had increased by 22 per cent., and amounted to 
945,280, the pressure of tho people on the soil having ikon to 453 
persons to tlio squaro mile. This increase was duo partly to 
improved enumeration and partly to a recovery from the losses 
caused by the terrible famine of 1866. The next decade witnessed 
a greatly diminished rate of progress, the total number of persona 
recorded in 1891 being 994,675 or 5 per cent, more than in 1881. 

This increase was very evenly distributed all over the district 
exoept in Joleswar and Ohandbali thftnas. I*h tho formor • tli&na, 
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whore there had been ft decade of malarial fevor of a very malignant 
typo, the population was practically stationary; in Chaudbali tlioro 
was an incroaao of no loss than 11 per cont. owing to llio dovolop- 
monfc of trado and the reclamation of wasto land. 

During tho noxt docado conditions woro generally favourable, 
aud tlie only disaster was a high flood in 191)0, which destroyod 
crops and cattlo, but caused very littlo loss of lifo. Tho rosult was 
that in 1901 tho population had iuoroasod to 1,071,197 or by 7*7 
per cont. sinoo 1891, in spito of a loss of from l to 2 per cent, in 
cou8oquonco of emigration. The population of tho Chfindbftli and 
Bftsudobpur tb&nns skowod tho greatest dovolopment; both those 
th&nas, whioh are on tho sca-shoro, contain much land fit for culti¬ 
vation, and tho absence of destructive oyoloncs lias oncouraged 
reclamation. Dhfimnagav in tho south-oast 6howod a slight loss of 
population, whioh, however, is probably only temporary. It was 
due to the destruction of tho orops by floods shortly boforo tho 
census, whioh causod many of tho males to go to othor districts iu 
searoh of work, in order to tide over thoir temporary difficulties. 
This explanation is confirmed by the figures for each sex, tho 
falling off being confined to males, while the female population is 
groater than in 1891. Throughout tho rost of tho distriot tho 
rate of increase was uniform, varying from 7-9 per oont. in 
Jaleswar to 9 per cont. in Bhadrakh. 

Ciubac* ® ie average donsity of population is now 514 persons to tho 
tibistics. square mile, and it will thus bo soon that the pressure of tho 
people on the soil has increased very greatly sinco 1872, when 
there wore only 374 porsons to each squaro mile. Its oxtont is 
determined very largely by the physical aspeots of tho difforont 
portions of tho distriot. Balasore at its greatest width is only 
40 mileB broad from east to west, and every thfina contains con¬ 
siderable areas of saline soil or uncultivated laterite, there being 
no police oirclo which is not either littoral or submontane. The 
density is as high as 662 and 591 persons to the square mile in 
fchinas Bhadrakli and Dhamnagar, whioh contain only a little 
hilly country and march with tho fertile oontral plain of Cuttaok; 
it is os low as 302 porsons to tho square nrilo in the maritimo police 
oirclo of Ch&ndbali, a large part of whioh is a prairie of high grass 
merging on the sea-coast in a mangrove forest like the Sundarbans 
of Eastern Bengal. Nowbero, however, has the growth of .the 
people been greater than iu this thana; in 1872 it supported 
only 178 persons to tho square mile, and tho density is therefore 
just .70. per cent, os great as it was 30 years ago -a rosult due to 
the development of tho port of Ch&ndbali and to the expansion of 
cultivation generally. 


Donsity, 
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From the fact that in the census of 1901 the number of Migration, 
persons bom in Balasore who were enumerated elsewhere in India 
was 61,700, and that only 29,470 persons born elsewhere were 
enumerated in this distriot, it will bo apparent that the number of 
emigrants is far in exoess of the numbor of immigrants. large 
numbers are attracted to the sparsely inhabited Native States 
forming tho wostoru boundary of the Division, wlioro muoh arablo 
land is still unocoupiod, and sottlo thoro. Others go to Caloutta 
and its neighbourhood to serve as /><J//.7-bearoin, dnrwfin* and 
labourore; nativos of tho distriot aro found working ns cooks and 
domostio servants throughout Bougnl; and numerous omigmnts go 
to tho Sundarbans as oultivators and ftold-labourora. This over¬ 
flow is, howovor, mostly tomporary or poriodio, and its most nolioo- 
able foaturo is the very small proportion of woraon aooompanying 
the mon, only 2,000 of the 19,170 emigrants, onumoratod in 
distant parts of the Provinces boing women. Tho mon mostly go 
for a short time in tho slack season wkon agricultural operations 
aro at a standstill, and roturn with tlioir savings at tho breaking 
of tho monsoon in ordor to oultivato their ancestral holdings. Tho 
advent of tho railway Las naturally afiordod far groator facilities 
for oomraunioation with tho outside world than previously existed, 
and has greatly stimulated migration. Nativos of tho district 
omployod in Bengal roturn homo at muoh moro froquont intorvals 
' than formorly, and, on tlio other hand, tho numbor seeking employ¬ 
ment olsowhoro has greatly increased. At tho last oensus it was 
found that tho numbor of malo omigrants, U. } of nativos of tho 
distriot domioilod olsowhoro, was 4,000 moro than in 1891. Tho 
volume of immigration, on tho other hand, always vory small, has 
diminished; and the groator number of immigrants oomo from tho 
adjoining districts. They numbored 24,370 in 1901, while tho 
immigrants from othor parts of Bengal amounted only to 1,700 
and those from outside tho Province to 3,330. 

Thoro are only two towns, Balasore and Bhadrakh, with a Towns nui t 
population of over 6,000 ; and tho total numbor of their inlmb- 
itants is only 39,400 or 37 por cent, of tho population. Tho 
remainder of tho people aro clustered togothor in B.308 villag es^ 

The people have hitherto dovelopod no tondonoy to collect into 
oitios ; no now oentres of industry havo sprung up; and the mpid 
development of commerce and manufactures whioh is so poworful 
a faotor in the incroaso of urban population, is as yet unknown. 

The Oriya appeals to have an inherent aversion to town lifo; ho 
will not voluntarily loavo his hereditary fields, and oven when 
forced to betako himself to a town, ho strives to reproduco liis 
village life in his new surroundings. Tho towns aro moro 
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collections of hamlets, sometimes clustering' into crowded streets 
and bazars, but in many places separated by dumps of trees 
and rice-fields. Village life goes on in the heart of Balasore, 
just, as it does in the remotest homestead. The cows are driven 
forth in the morning, and oome back at night. In harvest time 
the bullooks tread out the corn, and oagor families busy thomsolves 
in piling up rioo-sfaoks, within sight of tho market-plnoo. Even 
among the shopkoopors noarly overy man has lus little patoh of 
land, to which ho dings with all tho fondness of a Hindu peasant. 

On the average, there is one village to ovory two-tliirds of a 
mile and the population of eaoh is 307. Tho averago size of 
a village is about 300 acres and varies from 490 acres in tho 
Bfisudobpur thfinn to about 200 acres in the north of tho district • 
generally speaking, tho villages in tho south ore half as largo 
again as in the north. 6 

Tho vast majority of the people are Oriyss by birth, but thorn 
is an influential minority of Bengalis, who, ns zamlndars or 
traders, have practically aoyuirod a domicile in tho district, or as 
Government servants have made it their temporary homo. Along 
the western border there is a fair sprinkling of aboriginal hill 
tribes, suoli as Santale and Bhumijos ; and the ports of Balasore 
and Ch&ndb&li have attracted a oertain number of Tolugu immi¬ 
grants from tho Madras Presidency. Tho MaidthOs, who hold 
the country for upwards of half a century, have almost entirely 
disappeared; there is only one family of that race in the district 
and that family has adopted the Christian religion. 

Ohaiactkr The Oriyft lias long had an unenviable reputation as a weak 
effeminate and stupid creature; and early writers almost all 
condemn them. It is said that they “ prefer dirt and scarcity of 
food with idleness to cleanliness and plenty with hard labour ”• • 
that “ industry and enterprise aie os foreign to them as opium- 
eatmgand noon-day sleep to tho English husbandmen”; 
that there are few, if any, districts in India where the native 
are so listless and idle as m this—as long as the poorer classes have 
food enough to eat from day to day, they will not exert thorn! 

selves to get more or make provision for an ovil hour; hence the 
misery, disease, and starvation occasioned by a dearth of grain” 

Tins unfavourable estimation of their character was forcibly 
expressed by Stirling, who, writing in 1822, saysThe Oorias 
as a nation are justly described by Abul Fart to be very effeminate, 
that is they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figures 
aredight and dehcate, and the costume of tho males has little to 
distinguish it from that of the females, except the difforent manner 
of wearing tho cloth fastened about the loins. They are moreover 
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equally ignorant and stupid. Orissa might be termed the Bceotia 
of India, with reference to the intelleotual dullness of its inhabit¬ 
ants, ns compared with the people of any other province. A 
striking proof of tho estimation iu which their cnpaoity has been 
ever held is the fact, that in nil ages and under all Governments 
smco tho downfall of the Orissan monarchy, tho prinoipnl official 
employments throughout the province have been engrossed by 
foreigners—1by Bongalis north and Telingas south of the Cliilka 
Lake— owing, I really believe, in a great measure to tire difficulty 
of selecting from its indigenous population, persons properly 
qualified for trusts of difficulty and importance. The mass 0 f 
the people are little prone to tho commission of crimes of a darin** 
and heinous character, as might be inferred from the feminine 
spirit above ascribed to them ; but they are woll versed in all the 
arts of low ounning, dissimulation and subterfuge, and the lovo 
of intrigue forms a prominent feature in their character, howevor 
olumsy many of their attempts to mislead or circumvent In 
justice howevor to tho bulk of tho agricultural population, it 
must be said that tho ryots arc extremely industrious, though 
thoy work with little spirit or intelligence, and altogether tho 
Oonns of the plains, whatever thoir faults, are certainly the 
moat mild, quiet, inoffenaivo, and easily managed people in the 
Company’s provinces. They furnish too a valuable class of 
servants in whom the virtues of fidelity nncl honesty (accord¬ 
ing to their own ooncepiion of those qualities) are conspicuous.” 

Experience has proved that the character of tho people given by 
Stirling was written in ignorance of tho Oriyft oharaoter; lie was 
too honest- to misrepresent, too just to be prejudiced’ against 
them, but coming in contact only with those who under excited 
passions wero engaged in law-suits, he did not know the people. 

It is true that they are ignorant, superstitious and priest-ridden 
and have less natural acuteness than the Bengalis. But they 
are not so prone to litigiousness and deceit, and they evince more 
gratitude for kindness. Thoy liavo proved themselves to possess 
great aptitude for publio business, and their uprightness in offices 
of muoh responsibility and beset with very great temptation has 
placed them in the first rank of our native subjects for trust¬ 
worthiness and honesty. To this it should be added that, the 
Oriya bearers arc industrious, sober, faithful and trustworthy, and 
that thoy will follow a kind master to all parts of India. On the 
other hand, it is true that the labouring classes and the lower 
castes of oultivators are somewhat dull-witted, but it is doubtful 
if the Bihftri peasant or the Bengali ryot is montally the superior 
of the Oriya. Among the more educated classes the Brfthraans 
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are obstinate and bigoted, but they are of a refined and intellectual 
type; and the writer caste of Karans, or ns thoy are callod locally 
the Mahfintis, have ns high a reputation for aoutenoss as the 
KAyosths of BiliAr. The old reproaoh of unfitness for Govorn- 
niont omploymont can no longer be levollod against thorn. Tho 
purely foreign olomout lias almost disappeared from among tlio 
miuistorial establishment; and oven tlio domioilod Botignli who 
lias adoptod.tlio country as his own is losing ground hoforo tlio 
advancing nativo of Orissa. Young OriyA graduates passing out 
of tlio -ltavonshaw Collogo at Cuttack aro ontoring tlio Subordinate 
Exooutivo Sorvioo; and at tlio presont rato of rooruitniont, 
thCro mil in a short time bo a staff of OriyA oflicors sufHoiont for 
the requirements of tlio wliolo Division. 

Gonornlly speaking, tliopooplo are kindly and good Immourod, 
oasily oontrollod and romarkably law-abiding; they uro givon only 
to committing tlio pettiest of orimos, and in many ways rooall 
tlio old idea of tlio mild Hindu. Outsido Orissa thoy liavo 
a reputation for good work ns domoetio sorvants, poous ami 
ooolioe ; and their roadinoss to migrato and find omploymont ns 
oarpentors, puuknh-pullors, /NfM-boarors and in other kinds of 
labour requiring physical rather than mental capacity soomfl to 
show that thoy aro not altogether sunk in tlio stagnation which 
oarlior writora liavo attributed to them. Even iho literate olnssos, 
liowovor, display a want of ontorpriso, slowness, and liopolosa 
conservatism whioli are in marked oontvast to tlio versatility of 
their Bongali oousins; and an inborn lovo of oaso and disliko of 
hard work appeals to permoato all classos. 

In justioo to the Oriyfis it should bo roraomberod tliat for 
ages thoy have boon a oonquored nation, and that within the last 
fow oenturios thoy suffered at the hands first of tlio Mughals 
and then of MarAthA oonquerors. From tho ond of the J7th 
century thoy were continually harried and oppressed; and 
miserable as their lot had been under tlio Mughals, it was 
worse under the MarAthAs. The misrule of those marauders 
presents a dismal scene of extortion, desolation and rapino ; their 
cavalry harriod tho oountry at stated poriods oaok yoor; and, to 
quote Stirling’s Account, “ their administration was fatal to the 
welfare of tho people and tlio prosperity of the oountry, and 
exhibits a •picture of misrule, ouarohy, woakuoss, rapacity and 
violence oorabined, whioli makes one wonder how sooioty oan 
have kept together under so calamitous a tyranny.” It would 
have been strange if the OriyA diameter had not boon affootod by 
this tyranny ; and it is not surprising that the bitter experience 
of their forefathers should liavo discouraged thrift, promoted 
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improvidence, and tended to make the people a feeble and timid 
raoe. 

There has also been another influence at work wliioli accounts 
very largely for their wont of spirit and enterprise. From time 
immemorial they havo been a priest-ridden raoe, kopt in subjection 
by "the Brahmans and subjeot to all the paralyzing influences of 
religious superstition and caste prejudice. Nowhere 'olse do’the 
ancient- caste rules oxoroise suoh an influenoo. Men. following 
precisely the same occupation are sometimes separated by so vast a 
social gulf that the slightest bodily contaot with eaoh other brings 
pollution; and the highest cannot touch any article that the lower 
has handled until it undergoes purification. Not only had the 
Brahman the monopoly of education, but no one outside the 
priestly caste might plant oven a oooo-nut. tree. These profitable 
trees wero only planted by nou-Brahmanioal hands after the 
advent of the missionaries, and the native Christian who had been 
the first to break the immemorial custom was regarded for many * 
years as a man lying under the wrath of the gods* An equally 
striking instance of the strength of caste prejudice is the existence 
of the oaste, oalled Chhatra-khia, wliioli is made up of the people 
who lost their caste in 186(5 for eating in reliof-kitohens [chhatra). 
The caste is dividod into an upper and lower sub-oaste—tho former 
comprising Brahmans, Karans, Kkandaits and Gop-Go&lfts, the 
latter consisting of tho castes ranking below these in the aooial 
soale. Members of each sub-oaste marry within that group, 
irrespective of the caste to which they originally belonged ; but 
no intermarriage is possible befcweon members of the two sub-castes. 

.A third important factor in -the development of the national 
character has been tho liability of Orissa to physical calamities. 
This has beon largely instrumental in promoting thriitlessness and 
idleness. Tho ruin of orops and houses by oyolones, the loss of life • 
and destruction of property caused by storm-waves, tho drought 
following short rainfall and the floods wliioli are due to its excess, 
all these aro calamities, the very prospect of whioh induces 
improvidence, while their occurrence results in indebtedness and 
poverty. In these circnmstanoes, it is perhaps cot surprising that 
tho ryot, whom the inclemency of the seasons may deprive of 
half his produce in any year, should exhibit an oriental fatalism 
and show little dosiro for progress. • . ' 

In conclusion, the following remarks may be quoted from the 
report of the Settlement Officer, Mr. D. H. Kingsford, i.c.s., who 
had exceptional opportunities of studying the oharaoter of tho 


• 8co Orisia, by Sir W. W. Hunter, tol. li, Pl>-139-141. 
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Balocore ryots. “ Even less industrious tlmn those of Cuttack, they 
have been truly dosoribed as unwilling to do more work than will 
provide thorn with more maintenance. Thoir general indebtedness 
and the oxtont to which they have subdivided thoir holdings are 
glaring instances of thoir improvidence. Muoh inferior to tho 
Bengalis in ontorpriso and on orgy, it is doubtful whothor, Had 
they Biioh a oity as Caloutta in thoir midst, they would appreciate' 
tho opportunities offered by its proximity for tho improvomont of 
their oiroumatancos to an oxtont at all compnrablo with tho bus¬ 
iness capacity of tho Bengali ryot. It is diffioult to concoivo them 
abandoning tho cultivation of thoir lands to ongago in industries 
uuoh as tlioso which have dovoloped amongst tho cultivators 
of Bengal. 

“It is true, however, tlmt outside Orissa tho Oriyfis Iiavo gained, 
as domestic servants, as enrpontors, as gardonetB, as cultivators and 
as hard-working coolies, a reputation whioh apponrs to bo quito 
foroign to their oharaoter at homo. Porhaps this is tluo to tlio 
faot that a prooeis of natural solootion causes tho emigrants to bo 
more enterprising than thoir stay-at-home relatives, and hotter 
flttod to adapt thomsolvos to nltorc<l conditions. But, if these 
oiroumstancos bo more olosoly examined, it will l>o found that, 
tho emigrant Oriyfis havo not supplantod tho Bengalis in any of 
those occupations; tlioy Irnvo moroly takou up tlioso whioh tho 
Bengalis, having found more luorativo professions, had abandoned. 
Thus many woll-to-do ryots in Ohinrara and othor plaooe employ 
Oriyfis to oultivato thoir lands, wliilo they thomsolvos ongago 
porliapB in dairy farming, anti tako in their supplios oaoli day 
upon tho milk-train to Caloutta. ‘ Nearly all respootablo native 
familios in the distriota neighbouring Caloutta employ Oriyfis as 
domostio servants, because tboy cannot obtain Bengalis except 
on prohibitive torms. The Bengal oarpontor of Caloutta has loft 
to tho Oriyfi almost a monopoly of tho plainer descriptions of 
work, suoh as tho making of jhilmih and door-framos, and has 
himself gone a step higher, and shares with tho Chinaman tho 
manufacture of finer work in tho shape of cabinots and ornate 
furniture. Employment as ooolios in tho ooal-yards, ns punkha- 
pullors, and in tho endless othor pursuits of unskilled labour, has 
boon deserted by tho Bongali, who has shown himself capable of 
duties requiring more intelligence and consequently bottor paid. 
Thus, though the Oriyfi in Bongal is a bottor servant, a bottor 
carpontor and a better oooly than in Orissa, ho cannot compoto with 
the Bengali upon the latter’s ground. 

“ When the valour with whioh the peasant militia of this dis¬ 
trict repulsed the early Muhammadan invasions, and tho courage 
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and fearlessness they oxlubited in 1730, when, fit n distance from 
their homes and country, they subjugated Bihar, are considered, 
it must bo admitted that the decline in the military spirit among 
this poople is an extraordinary point in the development of their 
ohpraotor. Though ft fow yours ago ordors were passod for the 
. onlisting of Oriyfis in tho wing of a Madras regiment quartered 
at Cuttack, none woro found suitable or willing for tho employ¬ 
ment.. Crimos of violonoo are most rare amongst thorn; they are 
generally poacoful, law-abiding and submissive. I do not wish 
to speak contemptuously of tho Oriyfi oharactor, for there are 
many features of it, suoli os their friendliness, good humour and 
kindlirioss and hospitality wliioli llioy display to eaoli otbor, whioh 
donoto that they aro not at all doftciont in. tho domostio virtues. 

Their aversion to town-lifo and education, and that whioh tho 
Brfihmans at one timo showod for Government employ, mark at 
any rate a sturdy conservatism whioh is preferable to the aban¬ 
donment of moral standards, sometimes induced by too rapid 
development of education and civilization.’'* 

Tho great majority of tho poople speak Oriyfi,f or ns it is Laxocao* 
sometimes called Odri or TJtkali, »>., the language of Odra or 
Utkal, both of which aro ancient names for tho country now called 
Orissa. Oriyfi, with Bengali, Bihftri and Assamese, forms one of 
tho four speoohos which togother make up tho eastern group of 
the Indo-Aiyan languages. Its grammatical construction, olosely 
resembles that of Bengali, but it has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the faot that, as a rule, it is pronounoed as it is spelt. 

There are fow of thoso slurred 'consonants and broken vowols 
whioh make Bengali so difRoult to tho foreigner. Eaoh lotter in 
onoh word is olearly sounded, and it has been well desoribed as 
“oomprohonsive and poetical, with a plonsant sounding and musioal 
intonation, and by no moans difficult to aoquire and master. ” 

Tho Oriyfi vorbal systom is at once simple and oomplote. It has 
a long array of tensos, but tho wkolo is so logioally arranged, and 
built on so regular a modol, that its principles aro easily impressed 
upon tho momoiy. It is particularly notiooablo for the very 
comploto sot of vorbal nouns, presont, past and future. When 
An Oriyfi wishos to express tho idea embodied in what in Latin 
would bo called tho infinitive, he simply takes tho appropriate 
verbal noun, and doolines it in the caso whioh tho moaning neces¬ 
sarily requires. As every infinitive must be somo oblique case of 


• See alio tho account of tho material condition of tho pcoplo in < hnpwr Till, 
t Thii account of tho Orly* Innguago hoi been comlcnied from Dr. Oricnon i • 
Lingniitio Survoy of India, Vol, r. 
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a verbal noun, it follows that Oriya grammar does uofc know the 
so-called infinitive mood at all. In this respect Oriya is in an 
older stage of grammatical dovolopmont than even classical Sanskrit, 
and; among Indo-Aiyan languages, oau_ only he oomparod with 
the anoiout Sanskrit spoken in tJio Yodio fcimos. • 

The arohaio oharaotor, both of form and vooahulary, runs 
through the wholo language, and is no doubt aoeonulod for by geo¬ 
graphical position.. Orissa lias over boon an isolated oountry 
bounded on tko oast by tho ocoan, and on tho west by tho iiilly 
tracts inhabited by wild aboriginal tribos. On tho south tho lan¬ 
guage is Dravidian and bolongs to an altogether dilforont family, 
while, on tho north, it has seldom had political ties with Bougal. 
On tho othor hand, tho Oriyfls havo boon a oonquored nation. 
For aight oontmios they wore subjoot to the kings of Tolinga, 
und, in modorn times, liioy woro for fifty yoars under tlio sway 
of tho Bhouslas of Nagpur, both of whom loft doop impressions of 
thoir rule upon tlio oountry. On tho language they imposed a 
nuinbor of Tolugu and of Marathi words and idioms, which still 
survivo. Thoso nro, so far ns we know, tlio only foroign olemouls 
whioh have intruded thomsolvos into Oriya, oxoopt tho small vocab¬ 
ulary of English oourt tenns, and a few othor English expres¬ 
sions, whioh English domination and oduoation havo brought into 
VOgllO. 

In ( flomo parts of Balasoro, howovor, thoro is a tondonoy to 
use Bengali words and idioms partly owing to tho iutor-oom- 
munication with Bougal, and partly to tho faot that a numbor of 
Bongalis havo boon settled in the district for some gonoratious. 

In former tiraos salos of Odssa ostates for arroars of land rovonuo 
woro held in Oaloutta, and the purchasers woro frequently Calcutta 
Bengalis who settled in Balasoro. These Bongalis and thoir 
descendants havo dovolopod a curious jargon of thoir own, their 
ancestral languago being intorlardod with Oriya and Hindi expres¬ 
sions. Owing to thoir frequent use of tho word hare, a corruption 
of the Oriya kari, thoir speeoh is vulgarly known as herd Bengali • 
and this mongrel language has in its turn reacted on the local 

Oriya. 

Oriya is remarkably free from dialootio variation. Tho well- • 
known saying, whioh is true all over tho north of India, that the 
lauguago ohauges ovory 10 koe, docs not hold in Orissa. In Orissa * 
proper, in what is known ns the Mughalbandi, whioh consists 
of Cuttaok, Purl and the southora half of Balosore, the languago 
is . one and the same. On the other hand, the Oriya of North 
Balasore shows signs of being Bengalized, and as we cross the 
border between the district and Midnapore, we find at longth 
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almost fftiew dialeot. It is, however, not a true dialect, but a 
mechanical mixture of corrupt Bengali and corrupt Oriya. A man 
will begin a sentence in Oriyfi, drop into Bengali in its middle, 
and go back to OriyA at its end; but though the vocabulary 
borrow* freely from Bengali, the language is OriyA in its essence. 

Oriya is encumbered with the drawback of on excessively Written 
awkward and cumbrous written character. This character is, in rh,,Mt4r < 
its basis, tho sarao as Devanfigari, but is written by the local scribes 
with a stylus on a talipot palm-leaf. These scratches are, in them¬ 
selves, legible, but in order to make them more plain, ink is rubbed 
ovor the surface of loaf and fills up the furrows whioh form the 
letters. The palm-loaf is excessively fragile, and any scratch in 
the direction of the grain tonds to make it split As n line of 
writing on tho long, norrow loaf is necessarily in the direction of 
tho grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top lino, 
or wdhd, which' is a distinguishing characteristic of the DevanA- 
gari oharacter. For this the Orissa scribe is compelled to sub¬ 
stitute a series of ourves, which almoet surround each lottor. It 
reqiliroa roraarkably good eyes to road an OriyA printed book, for 
tho oxigoucios of the printing press compel tho typo to bo smoll, 
and tho groater part of oaoh letter is this curvo, whioh is the same 
in nearly all, while tho ml soul of tho oharaotor, by whioh one 
is distinguished from anothor, is hidden in the centre, and is so 
minuto, that it is ofton difficult to seo. At first glance, an OriyA 
book seems to be all curves, and it takes a socond look to notioe 
that there is something inside oaoh. 

OriyA literature* ia of comparatively recent growth, none of Literature 
tho existing works, so far as can be ascertained, going back 
beyond The IGth contuiy A. D. It consists exclusively of voreo, and 
as ia natural with a conservative people like tho Oriyfi s, the earliest 
works extant aro religious, riz., a few songs and certain para¬ 
phrases of tho Sanskrit PurAnaa and epics. No work is so milch 
venerated as the Bftdgaiata of JogannAtha Dasa; and next..in 
estimation come the Rdmdyano of BalarAma Dasa, tho Bh&rala 
of SArolA Da 60 - and the Haritama of AchyutAnanda Dasa. All 
these were composed in tho first half of the 16th century A. D., 
to whioh period may probably be referred popular songs liko the 
Krsabakoili or cuckoo-song about Krishna. Profane literature 
appeared later, and at first dealt only with mythological atones. 

Among the oldest of these is the poem Raui-kalbla by Dinakrisbna 
DAsa. This poem describes the early career of Krishna, and is a 


• 1 MB Indebted to iiibu Uonmohan Ciukremrli, ma., b.l., m.b.a.b., fat the 
account of Oriji literature. 
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favourite with tlio Oriyfis; its vorsificatiou is poouliar iii^naking 
over/ lino begin witli the samo lottor ka. 

The most famous of the Oriya poets is Upendra Blianja, who, 
following Dluakrislma Dasn, flourished in tho hoginniog of tho 
JHtheontmy. One of tho royal family of Gumsur, a potty liill 
iStato in the north-west of Gnnjam distiiot, lio was driven to tako 
rofugo in Orissa in tho cotirso of a civil war, and thoro dovoted his 
lifo to Oriya literature. Of his voluminous (iompositions, forty- 
two aro at present known, the bulk of thorn consisting of poems 
with love-stories as thoir thomo. IIo was apparently the first 
Oriya poet to freo himself from tho trammels of exclusively 
religious ind mythological influences. Ilis poems labour under 
the defects of obsconity nud obscurity, but contain some fine 
rhotoric. In tho latter rospcct his only rival is Abhimanyu 
Sfimaula Singhar, who died in 1800, tho author of bularjdha - 
C/untdmani, which cxplaius in lucid liuos tho abstruso doctriuos 
of Yaishnavito Bhalli and Prmn. Duriog tho British period 
Oriya poetry has shown no progress. It is vopresootod by a few 
doggerel compositions and somo small pioces of verso, among 
which a collection of short poems by Rai ltadhft Nath Rai 
Bahadur, late Inspector of Schools, Orissa, deserves notice. 
Prose is, however, being carefully studiod and has a promising 
future. 

The groat majority of tho pooplo aro Hindus, who, with an 
aggregate of 1,033,106 persons, account for 9G'i por cent, of tho 
population. Tho Muhammadans numbor only 28,3*10 or 2-0 por 
cent, of tho population; while 0'8 per cont. aro Animists drawn 
from the aboriginal races. It is somewhat slrango at first sight 
that the Musalmans are not more numerous considering the strong 
footing they onoe had in Orissa. The Muhammadans effectually 
conquered the Province and took possession of it in 1568 A. D.; 
and subsequently in Akbar's reign; when the Afghan kingdom of 
Bengal was overthrown by the Mughals, the Afghans migrated in 
large numbers into Orissa and tbore held largo fiefs and independ¬ 
ent power. When they again rose in revolt, they were signally 
defeated, and in order to deprivo them of tho means of political 
combination, Shujait Kban distributed them among the villages in 
the interior, but allowed them grants of lands sufficient to maintain 
their dignity. Orissa long romainod a dopendenoy of tho Mughal 
Empire, and tho Afghans continued in possession of thoir J&girs; 
but with tho lapse of centuries they dwiudlod in numbers and in 
influence. 

• Tho Muhammadan conquest was not only late ohronologioally, 
but it failed to attain that pormauouce and completeness which it 
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obtained fh Bengal. It was a conquest rather than a colonization, 
and the Mughals and Afghans made few converts to XsUm, 
though they wore tolerant, at loast in the later poriod of their 
rale, to Hindu institutions. Thus tho emperor Shah JahSn 
made a grant of tho lands of pnrgana Shahjah§nabfid for tho 
maintenance of a bridge over tho Kansbans for tho convonionco of 
pilgrims going to Puri; it was reserved for the Hindu Hazftth&s 
to resume this pious grant which benefited all races and creeds. 

Tho Musalman olemont is comparatively small, and mostly 
limited to a fow centres, such as Balasoro, Bhadrakh and Dhfim- 
nagar. Suoh Muhammadans as there are are generally tho des¬ 
cendants of tho invaders, riot as in other parts of Bongal,* converts 
from Hinduism. They have retained tho mother-tongue of their 
ancestors, and have not adopted the language of the people 
among whom they dwell. Ono family at least, the Garlipada 
Bhuiy&s, the offspring of a converted Br&hman zomlndar, 
though it shows tenderness for some Hindu traditions (e.y., the 
females will not cat beef) lias deserted its native Oriya for the 
Urdu of its present co-religionists. A similar aversion to beef 
oxisla among tho members of the old Mian family of Bhadrakh, 
who aro of Path an or Afghan descent, as a result of their long 
rosidonoe among a Hindu community. 

At the census of 1001 it was found that there wore altogether Christians. 
1,274 Christians in the district, of whom 1,110 were natives. 

There are two Christian missions at work, the American Free 
Baptist Mission and a Bonion Catholio Mission, The former 
Mission started work in Balasoro in 1832, and has stations at 
Ckfindbali, Bhadrakh, Mitrapiira, Jaleswar and Sfintipur; it also 
maintains 3 orphanages and conducts medical work on a ‘large 
scale. Tho work done by it is of a gouoral character, evangelistio, 
educational and industrial. Tho first is earned on under mis¬ 
sionary supervision by a largo number of nativo evangelists, who 
visit tho various markets and bazars and make tour regularly 
through the villages in the interior. The educational work of the- 
Mission is carried on chiefly in Balasoro town, where it maintains 
a High school, an English school for European boys and girls, 

5 Kindergarten Lower Primary schools and a Middle English, 
sokool. At tho other stations within tho district there are 2 
Middle English schools and ono Middle Vernacular school, as well, 
ns 31 Lower Primary sohools and one Kindergarten sohool. The 
industrial work includes fanning, weaving and carpentry. A 
station for experimental farming and gardening, which Govern¬ 
ment has recently established in Balasoro, has also been entrusted 
to the oontrol of the Mission. 
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Tlie Roman Catholic Mission is a comparatively small one. 
Its work is carried on chiefly in the town of Ualasoro, where there 
is a large chapel and a email Roman Catholio population. Thors 
is a priest attnohed to the Mission and four nuns, who have the 
managomont of an orphanage for nativo girls. 

Hindu Vaishnavism is predominant among tho pooplo, ‘and the oausos 

tods. of this predominance are not far to* seek. Tho oxistonco of tho 
tomplo of Jagann At h, wl 10 if regarded as uu incarnation of Vishnu, 
has oxoried a powerful infliumeu on the popular faith; and 
besidos tliis, tho famous reformer Chaitanyn posed on important 
part of his lifo in theeo iiorts, and made a lasting impression 
upon tho popular mind by the purity of his life and toaoliings. 
Vaishnavism is still struggling to divert the popular mind from 
tho number of gross animistic aoorotions by whioh tho roligion of 
tho mass of|tho population is oucuraborod ; and it is Vaislmavism 
whioh mainly distinguishes tho somi-Hinduized aborigine® iu 
tho plains of Orissa from their Auimistio brolhrou iu tho hills, 
though its adoption is of ton merely nominal and its high othioal 
principles do not shape tho moral conduct of tho people. Qonuino 
Oriyfis belonging to scots othor.than that of tho Voishuavas are 
very few in number. 

lUHglou. Tlio roligion of tho pooplo exhibits very clearly tho blending of 
life, Hinduism with Animism, and the prooess of assimilation appoars 
to bo illustrated by tho common logond of Jagonnftth.* Iloro 
wo find tho aboriginal pooplo worshipping a bluo stono iu tho 
depths of the jungle, until tho doifcy grows tirod of tho jungle 
offerings of tho *primitivo pooplo and longs for tho cookod food 
of the more civilised Aryan raoo. \Vheu the Aryan olomout at 
length comes on tho scone, tho rude blue stone disappears and 
■gives place to a carved imago. At the present time this twofold 
worship co-exists throughout Orissa. The co mm on pooplo have 
their shapeless stone or blook whioh they adore with simple rites 
in the open air; while sido by side with it is a temple to one of 
•the Aryan gods with its carved image and elaborate rites. Every 
village pays homage to the Grim Devatit or ThfikurinI, as those 
stones and stooks are called, and .reverence her as the tutelary 
goddess of their small community. 

The goddess is commonly represented by a piece of sliapelesB 
stono, smeared with vermilion and surrounded by several smaller 
pieoes of stouo, also vermilion-daubed and shapeless, whioh rupro- 
- sent-her children. Carved images are sometime®, though rarely, 

•Sco 81k- W. W. Hointer 1 . Orlm, V»l. I, p,.. 8S-95. 

+Por k full* a cron r,t m« Note on tlie t.'rini Devati or tutelu y village deity 
of OrUsa byBibu Jiminl Mobaa Die, J. A. S. B., Vol. lxxii, Part iii. No. 2,190 
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met with, and * occasionally the trunk of some tree supposed to 
possess supernatural properties is smeared with vermilion and 
worshipped as the village goddess. Besides the generio name 
Grain Dovatl, eaoh goddess has a separate specifio name whioh 
is oommonly one of the thousand nanles of the goddess Kali. 
The general idea seems to he that she is like a mischievous old 
witoh; and oarthon figures of homes, elephants and other animals 
are placed before her by the superstitious rustics, as it is believed 
that she wanders about at night. 

The most noticeablo feature of tho Gram Devatl worship is 
tho*non-priestly caste of the men who conduct it, the Bhandari, 
Mali, Raul or Bhopa being usually tho priest. They hold small 
rent-free grants called “ mdfi Grdm Denali,” i.e., lands whioh were 
loft unassessed for hor worship at the time of the first regular 
settlement, and they also recoivo daily doles from the rich men of 
the village and weekly doles from tho poorer peasants: the latter 
are given on Thursday, oommonly regarded asLakshml day, or the 
day of the goddess of fortune, whioh is considered a specially 
auspicious day for the regular piijd of the Gram Devatl. Tho first 
ossentiai in this worship is a bath which keeps the Thakurani 
cool and well disposed towards the village. The bath includes 
smearing with ylf and turmeric; when it is completed, a paint of 
vermilion is put on, .and after the toilet is over, a light oblation 
(bhog) of fruit and sweetmeats is offered. • The daily pOjd 
including both bath and bhoy , costs about an anna, and if this 
small daily expenditure cannot he met, the priest contents 
himself by pouring a little water over the’ goddess, though 
sometimes even this inexpensive offering is dispensed with. The 
worship of tho Gram Devatl is conducted with great pomp and 
ceremony on the Ma liastami or second day of tho Durga Piijd ; 
and speoial offerings of sweetmeats and fruit are yiade on all 
festive occasions. .*./• 

Tho Thakurani, who is supposed to possess more powers , for 
doing or averting mischief than for doing positive good, receives 
special attention on the outbreak of any epidemic disease. 
Within her own village she is believed not to commit any mischief; 
and epidemics aro supposed to he the work of neighbouring god¬ 
desses, whom the tutelary village goddess expels by persuasion or 
superior force, if she is duly propitiated. The occurrence of a 
single case of cholera in the village is the signal for “ Thakurani 
Marjona” or washing of the Thakurani. The villagers immediately 
raise tho necessary funds by subscription, and propitiate the 
goddess by a cooling bath and refreshing offerings, tho ceremony 
being repeated, if the epidemic does not cease. 
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The people have a peculiar moans of knowing Iho wishes and 
decrees of the goddess. In almost every village there is a malo 
or fomalo medium, called IC&lasi, through whom the goddoss 
communicatos with the pooplo. The presentation of a botol-nut 
is tho tokon of engaging -the IC&lasi, whoso sorvioes aro specially 
in demand on tho oocasion of an outbreak of oholora. Boforo 
tho time appointed for tho Marjanft, ho takos a purifying batli, 
puts on a now cloth, and paints his forehead with v6rmilion. 
Then holding two canes in his hands, ho appears boforo tho Grim 
Dovati, and with dishovollod hair swings his body to and fro. 
Aftor a timo he begins to tremble, and in tho oourso of -his 
oonfused mutterings givos out some soorots of tho village to win 
tho confidence of tho pooplo. Ho then prediots ovil to* some 
and good to others, proscribing at tho same timo tho remedies 
required, whioh tako tho shape of offerings to tho goddess and 
special favours to himsoll. While going through thoso antics, 
the ICAlasI is sometimos offorod a fowl, tho blood of whioh ho 
drinks aftor pulling off tho head. 

Cortain villago goddossos aro rogardod as “I’arama Vaislmavis” 
or dovotod followers of Vishnu, and animal sacrifices are not 
allowed boforo thorn. Brobably owing to the spread of Vaishna- 
visra, suoh saorifloo saro only made sparingly boforo tho othor 
goddossos; but iu tho MahAstnml pty’d and other spooial pfyds 
offorod in fulfilment of vows, animals aro gonorally saorifleod. 
Fowls aro also lot looso boforo somo of tho goddossos by tho upper 
classes of Hiudu8 and nro killed and oaton by tho lowor classos. 

It sooms hardly opou to quostion that this worship of 
malevolent spirits, through tho medium of shapoloss stones, is an 
offshoot of tho fotisbism of tho aborigines. Tho faot that all 
Hindus from the highost to tho lowest mako the GrAm Dovati tho 
object of tfcoir adoration shows how tbo boliofs of tbo wholo 
Hindu community bavo boon pormoatod by this fotishism. It still 
iucludos, though to a restricted extent, tho sacrifice of animals, 
whioh is ono of tho most characteristic features of aboriginal 
worship ; and tho offoring of fowls whioli nro so rigorously 
oxoluded from tho houses of tho upper classes of Hindus, can 
hardly bo said to bo anything olso than an aboriginal practice. 
The restriction of the priestly function to- tho Siidra castes is 
another link in the oliain of cironinstances .which indicate tbo 
aboriginal origin of this form of worship. Whilo tho BrAhmon 
stood aloof, tho mass of the people, leavened in their lowor strata by 
the aborigines, adoptod tho faith whioh, by its easy explanation of 
the origin of ovil, appouled most strongly to thoir siiuplo miuds. 
The BrAhman could not, however, long stand against tho popular 
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current whioh thus set in, and I10 eventually irivontod rnoro refined 
forms of worshipping the same malevolent spirit. The aboriginal 
mode of villago worship seems thus to have preceded the Paur&nik 
rites of Soldi worship, although tho present namos of the goddesses 
are apparently of later date. 

There aro 11 castes with a numerical strength of over 26,000 r*iy. • 
oach, which aooount for altogether 740,000 persons or about three- 
fourths of tho ontiro population. Those aro tho Khandaits, 
Brftlunans, Gauras, Pftns, Tentin', Telis, Itfljus, GolAs, KandrAs, 

Gokhfis, and Kainus. A brief aooount of each of these cast os is 
given, below. 

Tho Khandaits aro by far tho largest casto in tho district, rchamluit*. 
numbering, according to tho consus returns of 1001, ovor 210,000 
or more than a fifth of tho ontiro population. There is some 
dilforouco of opinion as to tho origin of tho word Khandait. 

Tho general view is that it menus swordsman (from khandd a 
sword), but another explanation, whioh has boon put forward, and 
with muoh plausibility, is that Orissa was formerly divided in}o 
Wandas, or groups of villagos corresponding to tho pargana of 
Mulmmnmdan times, and that there was ovor eaoli a hondxnan 
railed Mmdapuli, whioh was subeoquntly corrupted to Kliaudait. 
Wliatovor may bo tho otymology of tho name, it is gouorally 
ndmittod that tho Khandaits are tho descendants of tho pooplo 
who formed tho poasnnt militia undor tho ancient llAjfls of Orissa. 

Tho aruiios of those ohioftaius consisted of various enstos and 
races, the upper ranks being officered by mon of good Aryan 
dosoeut, wliilo tho lower ranks wore rooruitod from tho low castos 
alike of tho hills and plains. As members of tho militia, tho 
Khandaits had to sorvo as soldiers in time of war, and in return 
they were given lands to hold undor a strictly military tenure. 

Thoir characteristic occupation and tho consequent rotation’with 
land tended to alienato them from the communities to whioh 
they had originally bolongod, and eventually led, on tho establish¬ 
ment of a woll-defined caste system, to tho formation of the 
Khandait casto. 

The varioty of types whioh the Khandaits exhibit and 
thoir froo intercourse with some other castes tend to show that 
they cannot traco thoir descont from 0 singlo origin and that 
the caste is only a heterogeneous group, whioh is perhaps mado 
up at tho one end of Aryan immigrants and at the other of 
rocruils from a number of indigenous non-Aryan tribes. They 
are divided into two sub-castos—(i) tho Mnhanoik Khandaits 
and (ii) tho ordinary Khaudaits. The latter, who occupy the 
position of ordinary cultivators, appear to correspond to the rank 
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and file o£ Uie old feudal militia, while the former, who hold 
largo Jiglr tenures, may represent the officers of that body; an 
almost impassable gulf Booms to exist between these two sub-castes, 
and there is nothing ooramon between the two, except tlio name 
itself. On the othor hand, casos of intermarriage between tho 
Kliandaita and members of othor castes of equal standing are 
. not ot nil raro. Karans, a fairly high caste of Aryan descout, 
are often found marrying members of ‘MahAuaik Khandait 
familios, and intormarriago botwoon the Chfisas, who havo an 
admixture of aboriginal blood, and tho ordinary Kliandaita is 
quito a oomwon ooourronco. 

Urlhinuia. The BrAhmans, are, next to tho IChandaits, tho most numorous 
caste in Balasoro, numbering noavly 120,000 persons. They boloug 
to tho Utknl class of BrAhmans, whioh is ono of tho fivo groat 
territorial groups, into whioh tho Gaura BrAhmans of Northern • 
India aro divided. Antiquarian rosoaroh has not yot boon ablo to 
fix tho timo when this division took placo, but it may porhaps bo 
assumed that tho oolonios of Aryan BrAhmans wore separated by 
local usago, and that this separation was markod by geographical 
limits, before the wave of Buddhism passed over tho Utkal oountry. • 
Buddhism doprivod tho BrAhmans of their priostly functions aujl 
drovo them to moro worldly pursuits for their subsistence. Most of 
them rosoHod to agriculture, whiltfa few aro beliovod to havo takou 
Bojrvice as oooks in tho tomplo of JagannAth. In tho fith century 

• A. I)., tho ruling dynasty revived tho Brahmanical faith in Orissa, 
not by restoring the priostly functions to tho degraded BrAhmans, 
who, forsaking tho Yodns, had bocomo oultivalors and cooks, but by 
importing 10,000 BrAhmans of pure faith, fit toporform Vodio rites, 
from Knnauj, tho greatest stronghold of Hinduism in Northorn 
India. Tradition rolates that tlieso BrAhmans performed 10 great 
"horio-flesh sacrifices” (AsvamotUtt Jnjna) on tho bank of the 
saorod BaitaranI near the town of JAjpur; and a flight of steps, 
called DasAsvamodha GliAt, yot marks tho spot near whioh tho 
saorifioos wore performed. Tlieso imported Brahmans gradually 
spread over the whole of Orissa and tho oolonies whioh thoy formed 
with the aid of royal grants of rent-free lands nro still known 
as Sfisrms. 

In course of time, however, the process whioh caused the orig¬ 
inal division of the Gaura BrAhmans into five groups was ropoatod 
and two eudogamous subdivisions wero formed on the two sides 
of.the river Brahman?, the northorn subdivision being called 
Jfijpurotriya and the southern Dakshinotriya. Jajpur or Biraja 
Kehetra is the centre of the former and still contains the largest 
proportion of Brahmans in Cuttack district. Purl is the centre of 
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thelatter, though colonies of Dakshinotriya Brahmans have crossed 
the boundary sinoe tho cleavage and settled in the northern 
region. Throughout Orissa, Bra hm a n s taboo wine, but those who 
worship the goddess Kali are permitted to drink it, and the temple 
of the great goddess Biraj4 at Jajpur probably became a oentre for 
tho spread of this objeotionable habit. This seems to be the only 
feasible explanation of the legend tliat the water of the saored 
Boitarani became wine and that the Jfijpur Brahmans degraded 
themselves by drinking it; and it is noticeable that the southern 
. Brahmans give this as a reason for considering the northern 
Brahmans inferior to themselves. 

It must have been increasingly difficult for a growing com¬ 
munity to keep 6triotly within the limits of tho religious duties, 
prescribed by the Sastras; and a farther split was, therefore, caused 
between those in the enjoyment of royal patronage who continued 
to observe them, and those whom necessity forced to depart from 
them. Each territorial subdivision has thus been divided into 
two groups called Srotriya or Yaidik and Asrotriya or non-Vaidik. 
The former includes the Sasani Brihmnns, who depend, for their 
subsistence, chiefly on royal grants of rent-free lands, and the 
latter inoludes tho following classes: — (I) Saraa or Panifiri, 
growers and sellers of vegetables; (2) Pandft, Puj&ri or DeuliS, 
professional temple worshippers or oooks; and (3) Marhia, priests 
' of low castes, who receive alms from the humble clients whom 
they serve and enjoy the privilege of being fed Hist in all feasts 
connected with prdt/MchiUa or purification ceremonies. The 
Srotriyas do not intermarry with the Asrotriyas, and the latter 
have no intercourse with the degraded MSstans or MahastAns of 
the pre-Buddhistic period. The non-Brahmanical occupations and 
titles of the latter mark them oat os a class quite distinot from 
the rest of the Brah m a n s of Orissa; they are called Balararagotri, 
apparently from the fact that the plough is believed to be the 
distinctive weapon of the god Balaram. 

* The TJtknl Brihmans were originally all Siktas, but now they 
oil keep the salgram and worship the four gods Vishnu, Siva, 
Ganesh and Surya, and the goddess Durga. Chaitanya oonverted 
some of the Brahmans to Vaiahnaviam, but even these converts 
worship the four gods and the goddess mentioned above on cere¬ 
monial occasions. The Grim Devatl receives the 6ame degree 
of homage from this caste as she does from the other castes in 
Orissa. The ten sautkdrt or purifying ceremonies are a distinctive 
feature in the life of the Utkai Brihman. According to .'tHe 
Sastras, they should be performed at different periods, of. life, 
but in Orissa all the ceremonies are performed at the time of 
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njmayana or assumption o£ tlio saored thread. The Utkal 
BrAhmans observe most rigidly the limits of age laid down in the 
Sfistras for the marriage of girls, giving them in marriage usually 
beforo ten and seldom after twolve, unlike the othor high castes, 
the Kshftttriyos, Karans and IChandaits, whoso daughters are 
raroly married beforo twelve and aro sometimes kept unmarried 
up to what is rognrdod ns an advancod age oven among educated 
reformers. 

Tho Utkal Brahmans have jotras indicative of descent from 
old mhity like tlie otlior Brahmans of Northorn India. The gaolra 
groups aro all exogamous, and some of them liave been further 
brokon up. by titles indicating desoeut from more reoont ancestors. 
Below this again there are still more subdivisions loading to 
a system of hypergamy, whioh, however, is far less marked in 
Orissa than in Bengal. In this connection, montion may bo made 
of tho remarkable faot that among the Utkal Bruhmans Irnoes are 
found of tho existence of tho totemistio boliefs common among 
the Dravidian races. A Brahman of the Atreya jot) a for instance 
will not sit on tho skin of tho deer or oat its flosh. A Brahman 
of the Kaundinya jotra similarly does not sit on tho skin of a 
tiger, and a Brahman of tho Gautama jotra offers spooial pQjti 
to tho oow on tho oooasion of marriage. Tho usage is explained 
not by any direct descent, from tho animals rovorod, but by tho 
legend that the jotra w/m who-wore invited to tho jajm of Dakslia 
fled in tho disguise of animals, when tho jajna was brokon up by 
Siva. This is no doubt a flotion invented to explain an aboriginal 
• belief, whioli the Brahmans apparonily;imbibed from tho Dravi- 
(lians with whom they came in contaot. There is, however, no 
ovidonce that there was any aotuai infusion of Dravidian blood 
among the pure Aryans who were imported from ICanauj. 

The Gaums, who in Balasore number 74,000, are the great 
pastoral caste of Orissa, corresponding to the Goalas in Bengal and 
Bihar. They nearly all possess cattle and are chiefly engaged in 
breeding cows and in selling milk, curd and jhi ; about 26 per cent, 
are also engaged in agriculture, and some servo as mulyds or hired 
agricultural -labourers. They also work as domestio servants and 
very largely follow the profession of ^d/Ai'-bearers. There are 
several sub-castes, of which the Mathurapuri ranks highest in 
Balasore, because its members do not carry the pdlki. The 
Gopapurl sub-caste is noticeable for tho fact that its female 
members are almost the only women in Orissa who do not wear 
nose ornaments—a circumstance which, they pretend, couneots 
them with Krishna’s mythical milkmaids. The young women 
of both sub-oastes prepare the butter and ghi whioh tho elder 
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onofl take round for sale with their milk. Fiold labour of all 
kinds is osohewod by the Gtaara women. Tho sub-caste known as 
Magadha ranks last and is probably a rooent accretion from some 
aboriginal tribo. • 

The next most numerous oaato is that of tho Pins (00,000), who Pim, 
seom to have boon originally one of tho aboriginal tribes. Tho 
sooial status of tho onsto is vory low; they eat pork and fowls, 
drink wino, and repudiate tho Hindu restrictions upon food. Thoir 
original ocoupation is said to bo weaving, but they now mostly 
work ns day-labourers, drummers and oaue-weavers; many of them 
have takon to cultivation, and tho villago chaukulara, pAika and 
postal runners are largoly rooruilod from thoir ranks. JL’heir pro¬ 
fessed religion is a sort of bastard Hinduism, whioh inclines to 
Vaishnavism, each group of Paus having their I’An Vaishnava who 
officiates ns their priest. The vonoor of Hinduism, however, has ' 
only rooently boon laid ou, and beneath it may be perceived 
plentiful tmoos of tho primitive Animism common to Dravidian 
tribes. 

The only other onstes numbering over 50,000 aro tho TAnlis Oilier 
(06,000) and Telis (50,170). Tho Tfintis or weaver caste are of 
some interest, as having boon instrumental in laying tho founda- Ti - inll-i 
tion of the fortunes of tho Euglish in this distriot; for it was the 
delicate fabrics turned out from tlieir looms that maintained the 
early European factories. The muslins and cloths woven by them 
were exported in large quantities to Europe; but the introduction 
of machinery has not only killed tho oxport trade, but has flooded 
tho oountry with oheap piece-goods and sorionaly orippled tho local 
weaving industry. Many of the weavers have oonsoquently given 
up thoir hereditary ocoupation, and have taken to agriculture and 
labour. Tho caste is dividod into several sub-castes, two of wliioli, 
tho Aswiui and Gaum T&ntis, aro said Jo have como from Bengal 
in oidor to learn tho secret of woaving the tine doth for whioh 
Balnsore was once famous. Anothor subdivision, tho MAtiAs, 
whoso main oooupation is tho cultivation of tho soil (mAlf) is said 
to be of aboriginal dosoent; whilo tho SankhuAs are so-called 
beoauso thoir oasto oooupation is blowiug conoh-sholls [aankha) at 
woddings and other eoromonios. 

Tho Telis call for only a brio! monlion. Thoy aro the oilmon Toli«. 
of tho oountry, but many of them are traders; thoy aro also 
known as Kuborputros or sons of Kuber, the god of wealth. 

The It A jus, who number 47,000 souls, are mainly engagod in lujui. 
agriculture, but a few are money-lenders and zamlndArs. They 
trace thoir origin to a oortain Raja of Orissa, Chauranga Deb, who 
when encamped at Jnloswar fell in lovo with two girls, one of tho 
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Taisya and tho other of the Dhob& oasto. His dosoondanta by 
the former are known as 'Damn, and thoso by the latter as Bayin. 
The fomalos of the former oloss wind their ndri from the loft, and 
thoso of tho latter from the right side of the waist, 
rioka. The GolOs, who number 34,000, are a low oasto, whioh is moro 
.numerous in l .nlasoro than olaowhero. it is divided into four sub- 
ooates, viz., (1) the Gmidift, who livo by cultivation, ojiioily of 
onions and garlio, and by tlio mnnufaoturo of gunny-bags ; (2) tlm 
Bongali, wlio are prohibited from growing onions and garlio and 
from making gunny-bags, and aro usually oultivators or potty 
traders; (3) tho Tul&bhiu&, or ootton oardors ; and (4) tho Thorift, 
or traders in grain, whioh they oarry oil paok-buUooks, wlionoo thoir 
name. Tho gradual introduotiou of railways and roads is oausiug 
many Thorifis to tako to oultivatiou as a moans of livelihood. 

Kun.lritN The ICandr&s, who uumbor 32,000, aro a distinctive Oriyd oasto, 
ranking very low in tlm sooial sonlo. Tlioy aro usually day-labour¬ 
ers or village c/wttkuUlra, tho latter boing oonsidorod Urn traditional 
oasto oooupation. Thoir women folk surve as coolies, and oolloot 
and soil shells, foathors, lirowood, oto. The narao is said to bo 
dorivod from thoir skill in arokery (k&tula moaning arrow), and in 
fonnor times thoy and tho P&ns fonnod tho rank and file of tho 
local militia. They aro also known os Digrurk. 

The Gokhfts, with a strength of 30,700, aro moro numerous in 
0 ‘ this district than in other parts of Orissa. Thoy aro a fisher casto, 

and thoir name is said to be dorivod from go wator and khdya living. 
Thoy may.use only bamboo fishing oontrivanoos, oallod*/«f/v«l,niid 
are forbiddon to fish with note. Somo havo abandoned tlioir tra¬ 
ditional oooupation and takon to oultivatiou, while othors sorvo ns 
/xJMi-bearors, whenoo thoy aro oallod kAduabohdvA or “ mud bearers” 
to distinguish thorn from tho regular p&fki-hoarorn of tho Gaura 
oasto. Thoy aro a vory low oasto whoso touoh dofilos, and thoy 
rank far bolow tho Kowats, who also live by fishing. 

Tho Karans, who number 25,000, aro the only other oasto with 
K " rtn ‘. a strength of over 25,000. Thoy aro tho writer-onsto of Orissa, 
but thoro aro many among thorn who aro zamlndArs, tenure-holders 
or ryots. These Karans who aro also called Mahftntis, ure ono of 
tho most intelligent and infiuenlial olnssos in Orissa. Ono ourious 
• 4 oustom of theirs may bo mentionod. Young girls aro carofully 
trained by thoir mother’s in artificial weeping, and when thoy go 
to their husband’s house, weep aloud and tako leave of ovory 
member of the family by singing in plaintive tonos tho songs they 
. learnt before tlioir marriage. 

•_'v In Conclusion, mention may bo made of a email oasto.poou- 
J)»gSrt. ii ar to. Balasore, the Dagrfis, who are found okiefly in the 
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Bhadrakli and Dh&mnagar thanas. The term means “a mes¬ 
senger,” and it i3 said that the Dagras were postal runners 
either during Muhammadan rule or under the Mar&th&s, when 
they aoquired considerable jdglrs, known as Arajl Dagr&i, whioh 
are still in existence. Most of them are cultivators, but in 
Bhadrakli some are hereditary holders of proprietary tenures, 
the grant of which dates from Mar&thi rule, when one of the 
caste roso to be the looal governor of Bhadrakh. According to 
somo they wore brought from Nfigpur by the MarAth&s; others 
allege that they aro oonneoted with the Dagr&s of Upper India. 
They bear tho same titles as Chftsas, and it may therefore bo 
surmised that they ore a functional offshoot from that caste. 
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rUBLIO HKALTH. 

A comparison of vital statistics for any lengthy poriods is 
rondered impossible by tho changes in the system of registering 
births and deaths whioh have taken place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the village 
choul'Htdn, and in 1876 tho system was extended to births; but 
tho returns received wore so incomplete that thoy were soon dis¬ 
continued and, oxcopt in towns, deaths alone were registered until 
1892, when tho collection of statistics of births os well as oE 
deaths was ordered, and the system now in vogue was introduced. 

So far as they can be accepted--and thoy are sufficiently accu¬ 
rate for tho purpose of oaloulating the approximate growth of the 
population and of showing the relative healthiness or unhealthi- 
ness of different years—tho returns submitted sinco that year 
show that, on the whole, conditions have been favourable to tho 
growth of the population. There have been repeated outbieaks 
of oholera, causing considerable mortality; but the number of 
deaths reported has exceeded tho births only in three years, viz., 
in 1892, 1894 and J 896, when there were severe epidemics; and 
in the nine years 1892-1900, taken together, the births out¬ 
numbered the deaths by about 30,000. During the last 5 years 
(191*1-06) the growth of the population has been sustained, the 
excess of births over deaths amounting to 24,000. On tho other 
hand, this quinquennium witnessed a falling off in the birth-rate 
as ooropared with the previous 5 years, the ratio of births declining 
from 40 to 39 per inille ; while the death-rate rose from 31 to 34 
per inille. The result is that of the three sea-board districts of the 
Orissa Division, Balasore showed tho least advanoe in tho second 
half of the decade ending in 1906. While the birth-rate rose in 
Puri and was practioally stationary in Outtaok, it fell in Balasore ; 
and in that distriot too there wrb the greatest relative rise in the 
death-rate in the quinquennium, though it is the healthiest of the 
three districts. 

The mortality among infants is exceptionally high, and 
in this respect Balasore has for several years past had a very bad 
record; the returns of 1906 show that no less than 27-7 per oent. 
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of every 100 children born died during tlio first year of their life, 
a percentage higher than in any other Bengal district exoept 
Sh&hfibfid. This high death-rate among infants may be ascribed 
to the operation of one or more of several causes, such as the poverty 
and consequent poor vitality of the majority of the parents; dis¬ 
regard of the primary rules of sanitation in the lying-in rooms, 
whioh are generally dark, damp and ill-ventilated out-houses; want 
of skilled mid wives; insufficient nourishment, especially when the 
mother is sickly; insufficient clothing, combined with noglect and 
exposure; ignorance and neglect in the treatment of infantile 
diseases; and the immaturity of parents, leading to feeble organi¬ 
zation in the ohildron and enhancing the natural susceptibility to 
disease. 

The climate is on the whole good, except in the north, where 
malarial fevers of a malignant type have spread from the adjacent 
tracts of Midnaporo, and in tko south-east comer of the district, 
at tho mouth of the Dhfimra, an unhealthy locality where low 
malarial fevers are prevalent. The highest birth-rate in recent 
years was recorded in 1899, when it was 4G per mille, and tho 
lowest (31-7 por mille) in 1892. In tho latter year the death- 
rate reaohed tho highest percentage yet returned (43-6 por mille), 
but fell in 1893 to the lowest on record, viz., 25 9 per thousand of 
the population. 

According to tho returns submitted year by year, by far the Piwoipai 
greatest mortality is due to fever, but tho ignorant chaukidar Bim8B8, 
responsible for the returns is far from being a medioal expert, rover. 
Drawn as lie often is from tho lowest dregs of the people, ho can 
diagnose only a few well-known diseases like oholera and small¬ 
pox, and many others are indiscriminately classed under the 
general head of fever. It is noticeable, however, that in Balasoro 
the mortality ascribed to fever is exceptionally low. Since the 
present system of returns of vital statistics was introduced, the 
death-rate caused by fever has never been as high as 15 per mille; 
it has been known to fall as low os 11*4 per mille; and the average 
for the 10 years ending in 1905 has only been 1 3*3 per thousand 
of the population. 

The fovers most prevalent are due to malarial affections, the 
commonest form being intermittent fever of a malarial type. 

Gonorally speaking, fevor continues throughout the year, but the 
cold weather from Ootober to March is the period of greatest inten¬ 
sity ; praotically all parts of the district arc affected, but the Joleswar 
thftna is tho worst fever zone. Many parts of the district are low- 
lying, swampy and water-logged; and the houses, whioh are generally 
mud huts constructed from earth dug out of a hole in the immediate 
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vicinity, aio surrounded by unboalthy stagnant pools, which furnish 
breeding places for the anopheles mosquito. Great difficulty is 
experienced in inducing thoOriya to take quinine as a prophylactio, 
owing to his inherent prejudice against its ubo ; but in 1004 and 
1906 the froo distribution of pico-paokots to tho poor mot with somo 
measure of success in tho intorior, whore malaria was most prevalent. 
The town of Balasoro has porhaps a greater immunity from fovor 
than any othor part of tho district; and lioro stops have recently 
boon takon to destroy mosquitoes os an experimental measure by a 
“ mosquito brigade ” working under tho supervision of the Civil 
Surgeon; about 80 houses and compounds woro cleared by tho 
brigade in 1905, and tho rosult was, on the wholo, satisfactory. 

Cholera. Before steamer communication with other parts of Bengal had 
been established and before the construction of the railway, cholera 
annually mado its appearance along the Trunk Road together 
with the great stream of pilgrims travelling to Purl. It was 
ranked first among the scourges of epidomio disoaso, and tho 
mortality oaused by it was appalling. In 185-1 it is said that it 
worked its way from village to village, till there was not a single 
hamlet that escaped it, and very few in whioh the mortality fell 
short of 10 or 12 per cent. Tho whole district was panio-atricken, 
and the villagers fled from their houses, leaving behind the dead 
and dying. Another terrible visitation occurred in tho faniino 
year of 1866, tho severity of which may begaugod by the fact that 
88 out of 100 prisoners in the jail wore attacked and 35 died. 

After steam communication between Orissa and Calcutta had to 
a large extent cleared tho Trunk Road of pilgrims, tho epidemics 
of oholera di mini shed, but in 1888 it was reported that the average 
mortality was about 6 per mille, reaching the excessive figure of 
137 per mille in 1889. During the decade ending in 1900 there 
were again frequent epidemics, the worst outbreak being in 1892, 
when the disease was responsible for a mortality of 15 per 1,000, 
a rate whioh was exceeded during the decade only in a terrible 
epidemio in Purnea in 1900. Since tho latter year cholera has 
been an annual visitation, the average death-rate during the 5 
years ending in 1905 being 4 per mille, but there have been none 
of the terriblo outbreaks whioh were formerly oommon. It 
usually makes its appearance immediately before and after the 
rains; and there can be little doubt that its prevalence is due to 
a bad and scanty water-supply. In many parts of tbo district 
the people have to undertake journeys of three or four miles in 
order to secure potable water; and it seems an unquestionable fact 
that the majority at least of the peasants drink all their lives from 
wells and tanks oharged with organic impurities, 
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In common with the inhabitants of other parts of Orissa, the Di*rrhcn» 
people of Balasoro suffer greatly from diarrhoea and dysontery, but “** <ly80n ‘ 
the numbor of deaths attributed to theso affootions has steadily 
decreased sinoo the prosont system of reporting births and deaths 
was introduced in 1892. In the 6 years ondiug in 1896 the aver¬ 
age annual death-rate was 3-6 per mille, in the next quinquennium 
it was 2*4 per mille, and in tho 4 years ending in 1905 it fell to 
1*8 per thousand of tho population. The prevalence of diarrhoea 
and dysentory in Orissa has recently boon made tho bubjoofc of a 
spooial enquiry, tho objoot being to ascertain whether their pre¬ 
valence was as groat as would appear from the high death-rate 
persistently returned or whether it was due to orror on tho part of 
reporting agonoy. Tho conclusions arrived at are that tho high 
reported doath-rato does more or loss roprosent tho stato of affairs, 
and that diarrhdoa and dysontory, particularly tho formor, aro a 
frequent oause of death in this part of tho oountry, thoir greatest 
incidence boing in February and Mar oh. Dysontery is fairly 
common, but does not cause so many deaths as acute diarrhoea. 

Tho doath-rato is, however, undoubtedly inoreosed by tho faot that 
typioal and lingering oases of oholora aro reported as diarrhoea. 

Infantilo diarrhcoa is extraordinarily oominon, and is the ohiof 
oauso of tho high doath-rato, the returns of cases among ohildron 
under 0 years of ago boing nearly equal to all those among persons 
ovor that ago. Gonorally spoaking, tho causo of those diseases is 
tho bad wator-Bupply, tho oating of new rioo as Boon as it is reaped, 
and tho gonoral ignoranoo of the pooplo. 

Orissa has long had an unenviable reputation for the provalonoo Sm*il.pox. 
of small-pox, which broaks out in epiilomio form nearly ovory yoar. 

Those outbreaks aro largoly duo to an auoiout prejudice against 
vaccination and to tho widespread practice of inoculation, which 
spread* small-pox among tho unprotected. In Balosoro, as in tho 
other districts of tho Division, tho disease ie an annual visitation, 
but tho number of doaths due to it is far loss than in either Puri 
or Cuttnok. There were somewhat severe outbreaks in 1901 and 
1902, causing a total mortality of 3,500, but sinoo thon there havo 
been no serious opidemies; and in tho 4 years ending in 1906 it 
nocountod for an average mortality of only 660 per annum. 

This satisfactory result is duo to tho faot that vaccination is steadily 
acquiring popularity among tho conservative Oriy&s. 

Elephantiasis is oominon, but iB not nearly so prevalent as has otb«r 
sometimes been represented. Thus, in tho last Settlement Report 
(1900) it is stated that it is the most common of ondemio 
disenso and that noarly 30 per cent, of tho population suffer from 
it; while in Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal (1877) it is 
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Baid lliafc elephantiasis attacks about 25 per ceut. of tbe people and 
is always present in from 15 to 20 per cout. Regarding this state¬ 
ment, the following remarks of a former Civil Surgeon of Balnsore 
may be quoted. After pointing out that this percentage would 
moan that one in evory four or five persons in the district is sub- 
jeot to tko disease, ho remarks--** This, I boliovo, to be vory far from 
the facts. In ft household of from 20 to 30 domestics, one servant 
may be found with tho oomplaint. In a jail of 80 to 100 prisoners, 
two or three may ho found suffering from it. In gatherings in 
tho streets and fails I have never notioed so high a porcontago as 
one in four or five of the people. I am of opinion that 7 por cent, 
would still bo a high figure. That males suffer more from tho 
disease than females is oorrect, and that it has a strong hereditary 
leaning is equally undoubted. Ono feature peculiar to tho disease 
boro is that the scrotum is seldom tho seat of the disease, and rarely 
indeed do wo see tho largo scrotal tumors seen olsowhore.” 

Hydrocele and syphilis are also common, but are not nearly so 
common as would appear from tho Statistical Acoonnt of Bengal, 
where it is said that 20 per cout. of tho pooplo labour under 
hydrooelo, and that ns many as 40 per cent, of the population aro 
violims to syphilis. The latter is an oxcossivoly high estimate; 
and though venereal diseases are oortainly ooramon, as will bo 
apparent from the table at tho ond of this chapter, it is doubtful 
whether Balnsore is woise than other parts of Bongal in this 
respect. A maximum of 10 por cent, would bo a more reasonable 
estimate; and in the case of hydrocele, 7 por oonh, though still 
high, would bo nearer tho mark. Cutaneous diseases aro general 
among tho rioe-eating Oriy&s; ague and rhoumatio affootions, 
with cold and catarrh, aro also very prevalent. 

Orissa stands high among the localities in whioh leprosy is 
prevalent, and tho proportion of male lepers in Bolasore (4,87 per 
100,000) is greater than in any other district in the Division; tho 
percentage among females (53 per 100,000) is much lower. 
Insanity is comparatively rare, and tho proportion of lunatics (24 
per 100,000 males and 13 por 100,000 females) is far below the 
average for the whole Province. Blindness is also much less 
frequent than in either Cuttack or Puri, and in tho census of 1001 
it was found that tho percentage of blind persons was only 45 por 
100,000 males and 44 por 100,000 females; the corresponding 
figures for the whole of Bongal wore 05 and 85 respectively. 

Organized and systematic schemes of sanitation are praotically 
unknown outside the town of Balnsore. Hero a great advance has 
been made during tho last 30 years. Writing in 1877, Sir William 
Hunter remarked—“ Till lately no attempt was mado at sanitation. 
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Balosore town contains no fewer than 11,000 tanks, not one of whioh 
oan be said to be in a wholosorae slate. The banks are the reoep- 
laole of every sort of filth, fluid find solid. The one object of the 
Oriyft’s life is ooromonial purity, whioh he reconciles iu a surprising 
degree with foul drinking-water and putrid dirt-heaps at his door.” 

Sinoo that time the sanitation of tho town has been greatly 
improved in spito of tho limited means of tho municipality. Tanka 
have boon cleared out, drains oponod, and oonsorvanoy rules 
rigidly enforood. Tho drainage of the town is good, all surplus 
water finding a ready exit, and those natural facilities have beon 
aided by tho introduction of an oxtensivo Byatom of drains and by 
tho removal of tho old drains whioh terminated in cow-pools. 

In tho intorior tho stato of affairs is vory different. Wolls have . 
beon sunk and tanks deemed, but tliero lias boon no serious attempt 
to improve tho conditions prevailing in tho mofussil villagos, while 
tho apathy of tho people and tho unwholesome habits to whioh 
they aro rootod rondor tho task of villago sanitation on any appre¬ 
ciable sonlo most difficult. Few villagos have a pure and regular 
water-supply, and they all abound in filthy pits and hollows con¬ 
taining water of tho foulest olmraotor and full of decaying vege¬ 
tation whioh constitutes a standing monaoo to publio health. 

Tho houses throughout tho distxiot aro built of mud dug up 
from tho Vicinity; and tho result is that in tho neighbourhood 
of almost ovory hut or liouso tlioro is a dirty pit, flUod to over¬ 
flowing with water in tho rainy soason, and tho roooptaolo 
of ovory description of filth. 

Voooinalion is unpopular' among all olassos in Orissa, where Vaw , na . 
the people aro more consorvativo, loss enlightened and more n"». 
wodded to superstitious boliofs than iu the neighbouring Provinoo 
of Bongal. Iuooulation has, on tho othor hand, boon praotised for 
ages past, and tho people believe in it. Thoy boo that its offoots 
are serious, and they think that tho power's of the goddess of 
small-pox are manifested by tho eruption; while, as its substitute 
is not followed by an eruption or, as a rule, by fevor, thoy distrust 
its powers of protection. 

Tho profession of inooulator is heroditary among tho MftatAn xbo 
Br&hmans, who aro found in scattered villages all over Orissa. ° r 
Their working season is usually a short ono, extending from tion. 
about November to Maroh. Tho material used is small-pox 
derived from a person recovering from an attack of variola 
discrota and removed on or about tho 21st day of the disease. 

Aftor removal, the crust is covored up with cotton-wool and placed 
in a small hollow bamboo whioh is olosod with a sola pith cork. 

Whon roquired for use—and this should bo, if possible, within 3 
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or 4 days after removal—the cotton-wool containing tlie orust is 
moistened with water and squeezed on to a snail-shell; and the 
turbid fluid thus obtained is used for the operation. The instru¬ 
ment employed is a small piece of iron, shaped like a miniature 
country nail-parer, with a sharp odgo; with this the skin isnotohod 
until blood just appears in the scratch, and the watery fluid mon- 
tionod above is then appliod. Formerly male ohildron wore 
generally inoculated on the forearm, and fomalo children on the 
upper arm; but the Pans, tho hereditary inooulators of some of the 
Tributary States, soloot a spot on tho forehead botwoen the 
eyebrows as tho scat of inoculation. Recently, however, owing to 
tho prohibition of the practice, it has boon found necessary to seloot 
some less conspicuous placo, suoh os the baok of the arm, knco 
or hand. Although there is no restriction regarding the age 
at whioh the operation may bo performed, it usually takes placo 
between the age of two and eight years, and in practico persons 
over 40 years of ago are not subjected to it. 

The operation is practically a religious ceremony. Tho day 
before it takes placo a solomn offering is made to Sitate, the 
goddess of email-pox, of whioh the cssontials are coco-nuts, milk, 
treoolo, ourd, choose, plantains, turmorio, rico, duba gross, plum 
leaves and vermilion. This pbjd having been completed, the 
ohild is inoculated, and inoantations are made to Sital& until tho 
scabs fall off. Four or five days after the operation the inooulator 
visits tho ohild and takes his fees ; and lie comes again and offers 
pQjd to Sitaia from the 9 th to the 16th day, during tho height of 
the eruption. Formerly this puja was performed openly with 
cornets and drums ; but nowadays it takes placo privately for 
fear of attracting attention. 

After the operation the ohild is fed on cold rico and feni (a kind 
of sweetmeat), and has a bath daily until the eruption appears. 
The bath is then stopped, and rice, dal and fried plantains form 
the dietary. During the period of convalescence the patient is 
humoured, dealt gontly with, and never scolded, oven if fractious, 
as it is believed that the deity presiding over small-pox is in the 
ohild's system, and any castigation or abuse might offend the god¬ 
dess and draw down her wrath upon tho ohild, in tho form of con¬ 
fluent small-pox and death. It is also believed that the inooulators 
have the power of produoing the exact number of eruptions whioh 
they promise before undertaking tho operation ; and they are 
oredited with tho power of allaying the intensity of the disease 
in a small-pox stricken patient. Their treatment consists in the 
administration of emetics and purgatives, by the action of which 
they believe the poison is washed away. 
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Tho danger of this praotico in spreading small-pox scarcely 
noods illustration, but for many years past it has not been so 
prevalent in Balnsore as in Cuttaok and Purl, and it is gradually 
dying out. Vaocination has mado steady progress among the 
pooplo in spite of tho faot that it is only compulsory in the Balasore 
Municipality, and tho projudioo against it lia disappearing. In 
1906-06 altogether 30,600 persons woro successfully vaccinated, 
representing 29' 1 per thousand of tho population, and protec¬ 
tion was afforded to 242‘6 per mille of tho infant population. 

In tho preceding 6 yoars tho average annual number of persons 
successfully vaooinatod was 37,360 or 86'66 por mille, os compered 
with tho ratio of 33-2 for tho whole of Orissa and of 31*1 for 
tho entire Provinco. 

Thirty years ago there worn only 2 dispensaries in the district. Medical 
tho Pilgrim Hospital and Dispensary at Balasore and a branoli difl- JUJif 0 * 
ponsary at Bhudrakh, and tho total number of persons troatod at 
them was only 4,000. Tho number of dispensaries, excluding tho 
Polioo Hospital at Balasore, whioh is intended only for members 
of tho police foroo, has now risen to 11, of which 4 have aooom- 
modation for in-pationts During tho 6 yoars 1890-1894 (when 
there woro only 8 dispensaries) tho average annual number of 
porsons troatod was 21 , 000 , but it was more than doubled in tho 
quinquennium onding in 1904, wlion it amounted toovor 43,000 por 
annum of whom 700 woro in-pationts. During tho samo poriod tho 
daily avorago number of in-patients inoroasod from 20 to over 23, 
tho oost of diet of oaoh patient boing 2 annas por diom; whilo tho 
daily number of out-patients rose from 118 to 206 and tho avorago 
annual inoomo from lie. 1 1,000 to Bs. 18,000. Statistics for 1906 
will bo found in the tables at the ond of this chapter. 

Tho prinoipal medical institution in tho district is the Pilgrim 
Hospital at Balasore, whioh was established in 1863 with the 
object of affording medical relief to tho pilgrims passing along tho 
Trunk Hood to Purl. Pilgrims formorly constituted the groat 
majority of the pationts, but sinoo tho establishment of through 
railway oommunioation with Purl, their numbers hare greatly fallen 
off and the hospital is little used by them. This hospital has 
accommodation for 39 (33 males and 6 females) indoor patients, 
and on annual avorago of 6,000 patients oro trooted. A now 
hospital, oalled tho Central Hospital, is now under construction, 
whioh it is hoped will meet a loug-felt want. Tho main buildings 
have boon oomplotod and hove been in use sinoe November 1905; 
inoludiug the beds in the Pilgrim Hospital, it contains 42 beds for 
male and 6 beds for fomalo patients. The town also contains 
2 dispensaries affording outdoor- relief only, viz., R&jft Shyfima- 
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nanda Do’s Dispensary and Itfini Srimati's Female Dispensary. 
Tho other dispensaries are situated in the interior at BAliApfil, 
Bhadrakh, Chfindbiili, Erara, Q-hantoawar, Jaleewar and Soro. Of 
tliese the Bhadrakli Dispensary, established in 1808, has accom¬ 
modation for 12 (8 males and i females) indoor pal ionts and the 
Oh&ndbAli Disponsary for 18 (10 males and 8 fomaloa) indoor 
patients. Tho other dispensaries afford outdoor relief only. 
Reoontly also, as an experimental measure, au itinerant Civil 
Hospital Assistant has beon appointed by tho Distriot Board to 
visit tho markots in tho IJhadrakli subdivision and afford medioal 
relief to the poorer dosses. 

Among tho medioal institutions of tho distriot may bo men¬ 
tioned tho Pilgrims’ Lodging JIouso Fund, whioli contributes to 
tho pay of the Civil Hospital Assistants in oliargo of tho dispen¬ 
saries at Chftndbftli and Jaloawar, keeps in ropair tho latter 
dispensary and that at Soro, and meets the pay of a compounder 
nnd sweopor at the two placos last named. Tho Fund also provides 
for tho cloauing of wolls along the Trunk Road and for tho 
up-keep of chottu or pilgrims' rost-housos at TurkiA, Soro and 
Bhadrakh (NayAba&ar). Tho annual oxpendituro avoragos about 
Be. 2,600. 

Tho following lablos show tho principal disoasos troatodtogothor 
with tho numbor of operations porformod, and tho roooipts and 
expenditure of oadi hospital and disponsary during 1006 
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CHAPTER V. 

AGRIOULTUJiE. 

okkrrai. As aoooont has boon given in Chapter I of tho throe traota into 
tiom whioh the district is naturally divided, viz., tho littoral, forming 

tho soa-faco of tho Bay of Bengal, tho submontane, under tho 
western hills, and between thorn a zone of highly fertile land 
intorsoctod by a network of rivors. To tho oast is a low-lying 
tract, a groat part of whioli is impregnated with Balt and unfit for 
cultivation, whilo muoli of tho rest is oxposod to daraago from 
storm-wavos. To tho wost is a jungly and unoultivablo rogion 
of high undulating land covered with bamboos and scrub junglo. 
Botwoon 'those two tracts lie tho alluvial plains. forming tho 
greater part of tho distriot, whioh prosont a gradual and steady 
slope from tho high lands of tho west to tho soa, and a composition 
varying aooording to the rotative proportion of the sand and silt 
of whioli thoy are formed. 

Tract* of Theso throe main divisions may, howover, bo subdivided for 
fertility, gonoral purposes into smaller divisions. In tho aroa lying botwoon 
tho Coast Canal and tho son, wo find oxtonding upwards from 
tho river Gamai to tho Burttbalaug, a groat plain of grass lands, 
the grazing ground of herds of caltlo and buffalo, with occasional 
sparse patolioa of cultivation and low sorub jungle upon tho sand 
ridges and near tho tidal streams. South of tho Gamai botwoon 
tho protective embankment and tho soa, tho aspoot of tho oountry 
is tho samo. Botwoon tho Bur&balang and IlfiskurA there 
is a little cultivation immediately on tho cost of the canal, 
and beyond this is a network of tidal oreoks fringed with hoavy 
jungle. From tho Hftskurft to the SubarnarokhA cultivation is 
mot with inside the wooded sand hills whioh inn in parallol 
ridges along the coast. At tho mouth of tho latter river and along 
the tidal oreoks spreads an impenetrable juugle; and upon tho 
north side tho coast lino is marked with sand ridges whioh protect 
tho cultivated lands extending to the eanal. 

On the west of the district, where the boundary approaches the 
hills and the lands are higher., there is a reddish rooky soil, whioh 
is partially broken up to yield a scanty orop, and oontains 
patohes of jungle, including a little stf/, whioh rarely attains any 
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size. In other places, however, where the hills run precipitously 
down to the arable lands, tho land is often of considerable fertility,. 
as it is enriched by the vegetable matter washed down from the 
higher ridgos. 

Tho remainder of the district is a plain of arable lands, varying 
in lovel from tho pats or low lands, such as the Talhati in Bayang, 
tho Ankara pdf and Babaria jhit in ICaraardaohaur, to the stretch 
of higher lands in the centre running from pargaaa Balikhand 
upwards, and widening towards tho town of Balasoro. 

Balasore is a land of abundant rainfall. Since I 860 tho 
average registered fall for tho year has been over 60 inches; it has 
occasionally been ns great as 80 or 90 indies and once (in 1862) 
was over 111 iuohes; and it has only twioe been less than 50 inches. 
On the other hand, the rainfall is preoarious, and an untimely or 
unequal distribution is liable to cause tho partial or complete 
destruction of the crops, even if the actual fall does not fall short 
of the quantity required. A heavy shower in February or March 
is necessary to enable tho land to be ploughed, but the most critioal 
months are May, September and October. If tho May showers, 
which are the precursors of the monsoon rains, do not fall, sowing 
may be prejudicially delayed; but deficienoy in the rainfall in 
September and October is even more dangerous, os it affects the 
maturing of the staple rice crop. The most terrible famine the 
district has ever known was caused by the failure of the September 
and October rains in 1865. On the whole, it may he said that a 
well-distributed rainfall'of 40 inches is sufficient to secure the 
crop, provided that not less than 4 indies fall in Ootober; but 
in order to obtain a bumper crop at least 50 indies are required, of 
whioh 8 indies must fall in September and 6 inches in Ootober. 
In the last 40 years, however, there have beon 12 occasions, on which 
the fall of October bos beon less than 4 inches; and, generally 
speaking, the cultivators have to faoe tho prospect of having once 
in every three or four years a rainfall less than the maximum 
compatible with the ripening of tho crop, and of suffering a 
loss of at least a portion of the rice in the unirrigated 
lands. 

Besides this, the distriot is liable to inundation from the rivers 
overflowing their banks when swollen by heavy rainfall in the 
hills. It is only, however, when they are of an extraordinary 
height and of long duration, or when they occur so late os to 
render resowing impossible, that very serious and widespread 
damage is done by such floods. Provided that they are not too 
high or of long continuance, and that they come early in the 
season, they are productive of almost as muoh good as harm, as 
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the fertilizing silt they leave behind renews the productive powers 
of the soil and nssuroa oxoellent harvests. 

Irrigation. Owing to the ample supply of rainfall in ordinary years, 
irrigation is far less essential than in less favourod parts of tlio 
Provinoo, and, exoopt for tho canals, it is comparatively little used. 
The area irrigated by the canals is practically all under rico, 
and water is tokon from April to Docorabor, the demand for it 
being greatest in May and Juno, whon it is required for ploughing 
tho land, in July and August for loosening tho soil at tho roots of 
tho young plants, and in Ootobor for tho final ripening of tho 
orop. 

The rainfall is, however, generally so steady that it is only in 
exceptional years that thoro is any urgent need for canal water. 
The lower lands aro vory flat, and retain most of tho rain-water; 
and thoro aro only a fow places whoi-o, in most yearn, artificial 
irrigation is absolutely ossontial for rioo cultivation. Irrigation 
is carried on to a oorlain extent from tho rivers, tho river water 
being utilized for the crops noar their banks, but tanks aro soldom 
used for tho purpoBo. In suoh cases, irrigation is generally oou- 
flned to tho more valuablo crops, suoh as sugarcane, tobacco and 
ootton. Well water is not used for ordinary cultivation, but only 
for garden orops. 

WnUr. In low-lying tracts water is takon from tho small streams and 

U,u ' oreeks by moans of tho tend d or bamboo wator-lift. This oon- 

trivanco for raising water consists of two upright posts with a 
oross-bar which servos as a fulcrum on which a bamboo polo 
works; tho lattor is weighted at ono eud by a stono or mass 
of mud, and at tho other a thin bamboo is fastenod, with 
an earthen pot or buokot attaohod. When water is required, tho 
oultivator pulls down tho bamboo polo till the bucket is immersed ; 
ob soon as the tension is relaxod, tho weight attaohod to tho 
lover raises tho buokot of itself, and tho water is then emptied 
into tho nodbA or pipe, whioh is generally tho hollowed trunk of a 
palm tree, and is dirootod into tho fields. Whon tho field is any 
considerable height above tho water, a platform is built on four 
stout bamboos on whioh a man stands to work the lever. 

Whero tho water has only to bo raised a few feet, it may bo 
scooped up in a send, a sort of basket mado of split bamboo whioh 
two men use. Holding the ropes attaohod to oither side, they 
swing it backwards, and bringing it down sharply into tho water, 
carry the forward motion of the swing through, until the «c»d, now 
full of water, is raised to the level of the water-ohannel, when 
the oontents are poured out. Another way of lifting water a short 
distanoe is with a sooop, called the Junta, which is mode of a 
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single piece of wood about 6 feet long, hollowed out and shaped 
like one-half of a canoe, the broad open end of whiok rests on the 
head of the water-ohannel. The pointed olosed end dips into the 
water, and when this is raised the water pours naturally into the 
ohannel. It may be worked by one man oithor directly or with 
the help of a bamboo crane and counterpoise, as is done with the 
tendd, but it oannot lift moro than a couple of feet. Sometimes 
two of these methods are combined, the water being lifted by tire 
tendd into a reservoir, and from that into the water-ohannel by n 
aend or jantd. 

The arablo land in the plains oonsists of alluvium in whioh 
sand and clay are intermixed in varying proportions; but the 
cultivators recognize a large number of different olasses of soil, 
the names of whioh vary according to their situation, elevation and 
composition. In an ordinary village, the lands fall primarily 
under three main divisions aooording to their situation, viz., 
(1) The lowlands retaining rain water, and hence called jala or 
wet lands, on whioh winter rioo is grown. Those lands predo¬ 
minate in the distriot and comprise the groator part of the whole 
cultivated area. (2) The high lands round the village home¬ 
steads, whioh being enrioliod by manure and household refuse, 
have a blaokish colour and aro therefore called kald ; they aro 
devoted to vegetables, ootton, jute, and other valuable crops. Tho 
homestead land is also known by the generic name of g/uir bdri ; 
and the land lying between this and the fields is oalled g&ntali. 

(3) The riverside lands (pd/a), whioh being periodically fertilized 
by deposits of silt are suitable for growing tobacoo, ootton, mustard 
and other rubi crops. 

Arable lands are also classified according to their elevation, the 
low-lying lands being called tjahird and the high land ddngu. 
High lands which are not enriched by silt and cannot retain 
water are contemptuously referred to as waste land ( thengd or 
ihengt). A further classification under whioh all lands fall is that 
of quality. The first class (au/) includes all soils which retain 
moisture up to the time when the ear is ripe; and alluvial and 
homestead lands also rank in this olass on aocount of their special 
fertility. The second class (doem) inoludes land at medium level 
whioh retain moisture up to September. Inferior and sandy soils 
rank under tho third class or soem. The soils are again divided 
into four great olasses aooording to then- composition, viz., (1) maid/ 
or day lands, (2) dora&d or loamy soils, (3) bdhd or sandy lands, 

(4) patu or alluvial soils. 

The ryots, however, rooognize a large numbor of minor distinc¬ 
tions and give different names to the 6oils aooording to the 
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extent to whioh day, sand, loam and silt predominate in their 
formation. Afatdl is the name given to all kinds of stiff olayoy 
soils on whioh rico and sngaroane aro principally grown. 
OhikildmaUU is a strong stioky olay, whioh is almost too stiff 
to ho used for successful cultivation, and grows for tho most 
part ooarso variotios of wintor rioe. The outturn on suoh 
lands in said to bo generally very poor. Dora id is a mixturo of 
sand and day in nearly equal parts. It is used for bid/i or 
autumn rioo and for all rabi crops. It is easily workod and is 
retontivo of moisturo. TtMlid is tho namo given to a loam whioh 
contains a larger admixturo of sand than tho dor and lands. It is 
looser in texture, and boing pooror, requiros more manuring than 
the lattor. Bdlidmatfll is a loam with a largo admixturo of oarth ; 
in other words, a rioh sandy loam. Jidlid is tho name given to 
very looso sandy soils whioli grow tho pooror kinds of rabi orops. 
Thtngdjam\ is an elovatod sandy loam with vory little moisture, 
whioh as a rule is allowed to lio waste. Patu is an alluvial soil, 
formod from silt doposited by floods. It is usod for tobacco, jute, 
ooriandor and mustard, and is taken advantage of to grow all 
kinds of miscellaneous orops. 

Tho distriot oontains fringes of junglo along tho soa-board to 
tho oast and along tho odgo of tho liilly oountry to tho wost, but 
olsowhore there is a vast rioo plain. Rice, occupying 1,293 square 
milos or 91 por oont. of tho not oroppod nroa, is tho all-important 
orop of tho distriot. Exoopt for narrow strips along tho banks of 
tho rivers and tho little garden plots in tho homesteads of tho 
peasants, it may bo broadly stated that tho whole distriot proc'ai^ 
rioo and nothing but rioo. Tho variotios grown aro vory numorous, 
but they all fall undor one of threo hoods aooording to tho season 
at whioli they aro sown and reaped, viz., (1) bidli, or oarly rioo, 
sown in May and reaped in August and Septombor; (2) tdrad, or 
wintor rico, sown in May or June and harvested between Ootobor 
and January; and (3) ddlm, or spring rico, whioh is sown in 
December or January after tho floods havo subsided and is 
harvested in Maroh and April. 

Tho most important of all those orops is the 8 dr ad or winter 
rioe, whioli is estimated to oovor 1,025 squaro milos or 77 por oont. 
of the total area undor cultivation. 'No less than 146 varieties of 
8drad rice are rooognized locally, but thore aro throe main olasses, 
viz., ashu, kanda and guru. The former is grown on the high 
lands, guru on tho low lands, whioh aro ooverod with water for 
months together, and kanda on the lands at an intermediate level. 
Sowing takes place in May or June, aocording as the rains are 
early or late, but the time of harvest varies for the different 
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varieties, tho tuhu being reaped in August or September, the 
kanda in September or Ootober, and the guru from November to 
January. Where the land is high, the crop is sown broadcast, but 
in the low lands the seedlings are transplanted, as otherwise the 
water would wash away the floods ordrown the early seedlings. 

Tho rioe-flelds vary in sizo, ranging from small plots oovoriug *th 
of an noro to largo holds occupying an noio of ground. They aro 
onolosod on all four sidos by small ridgos (hira) abouta foot in height 
and breadth, in order that tho rain water collected in these artificial 
shallows may keep tho plants wot; otherwise, tho land losing its 
moisture, tho plants would quickly wither and the ooop be lost. 

After tho wintor oi'op has been harvostod in December, the Method* of 
cultivator is on tho look out for tho first shower of rain to plough cuitwo. 
his land. Tho time of ploughing noocssarily doponds on the tion ‘ 
rainfall, but if tho oultivator is luoky, this ocours in Fobruary. 

As soon as tho first showor falls, tho oounlry is oovorod with 
miserable looking half-starved oattlo dragging primitive ploughs, 
whioh as a rule novor ponotrato a foot bolow tho surfaoe of the soil. 

Tho land is ploughod as ofton ns tho weather and tho resources of 
tho oultivator permit, but as a ralo four or ftvo ploughings aro 
considered sufhoiont. Tho soil aftor boing turned up is oxposod to 
tho notion of tho sun and wind, and thoso lands whioh lio beyond 
tho roaoh of tho fertilizing rivor silt aro manured. Tho peasant 
thon waits for tho showers whioh usher in tho monsoon, and 
starts sowing as Boon as thoy appear in May or Juno. The 
plants goraiinato in 16 days, and ooneoquontly tho oarlior tho sood 
c$n bo sown and tho stronger tho young plants are whon tho rains 
sot in, tho hotter is the ohanoo of a good orop. During tho latter 
half of Juno and the first half of July tho growth of tho rioe 
is helped by tho monsoon rains, and tho oultivatore have littlo to 
do but watch tho young plants growing up, mend tho small ridges 
round tho Holds, and do similar odd jobs. During tho rest of 
July and August, whon tho plants have attainod a height of 
about 16 inolios, there is tho important operation oallod bouton 
(litorally changing of plaoe) to bo performed. This consists of 
driving tho plough through the young rico in order to thoroughly 
loosen tho soil at their roots; the rice plants aro thon firmly 
replanted by hand and a sort of blunt harrow is driven over tho 
field to level and consolidate it. The ridgos enclosing the fields 
aro then finally strengthened, the grass oloarod away from thorn, 
and tho woods removed. For these operations an ample supply 
of water is necessary, and if this is available and there is sufficient 
rainfall in September and Ootober, a good harvest is secured in 
the oold-weather months. 


u 
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From tlio proooding aocount it will bo olear that the time of 
sowing and roploughing are two important periods when the sdrad 
crop requires wator, but by far the most oritioal period oomos in 
the middle of Ooto.bor, when its fate doponds entirely on thoro 
being enough wator to mature it and to fill out the ear. At the 
first poriod no artificial irrigation is possible, and the pooplo 
dopend on rain wator. At tho seoond and third poriods lands 
commanded by tho oanals oan always got a plentiful supply of 
wator, and under normal conditions tho otlior lands also got 
sufficient rain wator; but in years of dofloiont or unevenly distrib¬ 
uted rainfall the pooplo are obliged to irrigate tho orop from 
©very available source. 

Nonrly all the sdrad rioo is broadcast, transplantation being 
an unpopular system of cultivation, as it involves moro labour and 
the transplanted soodlings are very dolioate for tho first month 
and liable to injury by flood and still moro by drought. It is, 
howovor, admitted that, wlion successful, transplantation givos a 
largor yield, and it is rosortod to for fields, ospooially for those 
under irrigation, wliioh grow a sdrad orop aftor bidli, to avoid 
the risk of early floods and to roplaoo tho loss of tho broadcast 
orop if it is dostroyod boforo tho end of July. Tho Boods aro sown 
either wet or dry in a nursery, whioli is generally a field near tho 
villago woll manured and fonoed in to keep off jaokals and other 
animals. The land is carefully watered, and when tho soodlings 
are a month old, thoy aro transplanted into tho rioe-tlold. Tho 
latter is proparod by ploughing and manuring in tho samo way as 
for broadcast rico, and is onoo again ploughed and harrowed 
before the young plants aro planted. Tho soodlings are arraugou 
in bunohes of threo or four plants with a small spaoo botwoon each 
bunoh; the roots are oarofully imbodded to tho depth of a oouplo 
of inofios; thoy aro thon left, and require no further attention 
beyond a good wooding and a copious supply of water. Tho 
earlier the transplantation is done, the hotter the results, and the 
proper time is considered to ho from tho middle of July to tho 
middle of August. 

Tho bidli or early rioo, which oovers an area of 1C8 square miles, 
ranks next to sdrad rico in importance. There are two main 
dosses of bidli, viz., the early variety, oalled sdthikd from the fact 
that it comes to maturity 60 days from the dale of sowing, and 
the barn dhdn ripening about a month later. Both varieties are 
■own broadcast and aro grown on tho higher lands of tho villagos, 
and for preferenoo in a light loamy soil. Tho whole crop is more 
precarious than the winter rice, being injuriously affeotod by 
drought in June and July, and being also liablo to destruction 
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by heavy floods early in tho season.' A failure of this orop does 
not, however, affoot tho people very seriously, as they oan gen¬ 
erally be reoouped for its loss by a good harvest of winter rioe. If 
tho biQli is damaged by a deficiency of rain or by inundation and 
there is no time for resowing, the lowor lands at least can bo sown • 
with 8 Or ad, whioh with seasonable rainfall givoB a good harvest, 
and so makes up for tho loss occasionod by the loss of tho early 
rioo. Onthoothorhand, if tho rain is well distributed in tho early 
part of the soason but fails at its ’ oloso, a bumper orop of bidli 
will, in part at loast, oompeusato for tho edrad orop being spoilt. 

Dalua is a coarso variety of rico, whioh is grown on low swampy mu* 
grounds and on lands too heavily wator-logged to yield sArad. Aee ' 
Olay lands subjeot to tidal inundation are oommonly ohosen for 
tho purpose, as it requires a low level and facilities for irrigation, 

It is sown in the winter and roapod in the spring, and a good 
supply of wator is therefore nooessary. The orop may be either 
transplanted or broadonst, but tho former method is tho more 
•oommon. A nursery is soleotod in tho oornor of a field or tank, 
in whioh the seedlings remain till they aro about a foot high; 
thoy aro thon imbedded in tho rico field, whioh has boon ploughed 
till it is a pulpy mass, aud this is kept oovored with wator till 
tho sood flowers. It ripons in Maroh or April, and tho orop is 
then out. 

The aroa undor ddlua rioo is insignificant, and it is mostly 
grown in tho south of tho distriot. Although, however, tho 
normal area undor it is small, it is sown vory largoly when there 
* ^ a failure of tho sdrad rioo; thus, after the year 1895, when the 
sdrad crop was dostroyod, 2,000 aoros wore brought under 
irrigation from the High Level Canal, and tho aroa irrigated 
from other souroos waB probably os groat. . 

Tho othor food-grains aro of minor importance, oooupying Othor 
only 12,000 acres, and oall for only a briof notice. Thoy indude ™ d al ‘ 
the orops known as mQga, birhi, kulth I, china, arhar , maize pul**, 
and wheat, JlQga {Phascolm Mungo) is a pulse largoly oonsumed 
by the’pooror olassos; it is sown broadcast in August and 
September and roapod in December or January. Birhi (Phateolus 
radiaius) is also sown broadcast in tho rains, and, like mQga t 
yields a little round pea whioh is eaton as a pulse in tho form 
of ddl. It is grown after bidli rioo, whore the land is rioli 
enough, and is found chiefly in inundated areas. Kulthl (Dolichos 
hifloriu) is another pulse whioh is oao of tho oheapest rabi crops. 

It is sown in November and out in Fobruary, and is oommonly 
eaton in the form of ddl by the poorer dosses. China (Panicum 
miliaceum) is a oereal sown in August and September and reaped 
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in December. Ar/iar (Otija/nU indiem) is sown in Juno on tho 
kald lands, ix., the high liomostoad lands, and is harvoBtod in 
December. Indian oom or maizo (mahai) is sown in July and 
tho ooba are pluokod in September. Wheat is an insignificant 
crop, being grown on only 100 noros. 

Oil'Moiia. OS all tlio oil-soods, mustard and rapo oovor tho largost aroa, 
being grown on 7,000 aoros. Mustard is grown on tho river¬ 
side lands whioh are onriohod with silt; it is ono of tho most 
valnablo of tho rabi crops. Til or gingolly is rctisod on 2,100 aoros, 
linsood on 100 aoros, and tho total area under all other oil-soo'd 
orops ie 2,400 aoros; tho most important of thoso is tho castor- 
oil plant, whioh is usually found on homostood lands or in sandy 
fiolds along tho bods of rivers, it boing a poouliarity of tho plant 
that it will grow in a doptli of sand whioh would kill othor orops. 

JnU. "Tho ohiof fibre orop is juto, whioh is grown on homestead 
. lands with faoilitios for irrigation or on rich alluvial soil 
by tho rivor side. Its cultivation lias oxpandod _ vory groatly 
in rooont years. Ton years ago tho aroa under this orop was* 
Only 140 aoros, whoreas it is now raoro than 4,000 aoro*. This 
rapid growth of juto cultivation is duo to tho high prioos now 
obtainod for tho produot, whioh soils for Rs. 0-8 to R«. 7-8 
a xnaund, whilo paddy only commands Its. 2 to Its. 3 a maund ; 
and if tho Balasoro ryot oontinuos to extend tho cultivation 
of this paying orop in tho sarao way, it may bo anticipated that 
tho growth of tho industry will result in his boooming a man of 
substanoo instoad of ono of tho poorost of Indian tenantry. 

Tho only othor flbro crop is ootton, whioh, liko juto, is grown 
on homOBtoad or rivorsido land; tho area under ootton is howovor 
insignificant, amounting only to 300 aoros. 

Sugiicnin. ‘ Of tho othor orops, tho important is sugaroane, whioh oovors 
2,000 aoros. Tho plant requires a -loamy soil and is grown 
gonerally on lauds noar tho villago and within easy reaoh of 
oaiial irrigation, or on the odgos of natural watorcoursos, whoro 
tho land is out of the range of canal water. It is a orop roquiring 
incessant attention and involving a largo expenditure of time, 
labour and money. • The field lias to bo ploughed somo twenty 
• times and nobly manured boforo the cuttings aro planted in 
January or February. Then constant irrigation is necessary, 
and tho soil has to be loosened, and oil-cako and mustard oil 
applied to tho roots. Thoso prooessos aro repeated at intervals, 
the land being irrigated so as to keep it continually moist; and 
after the fourth application of oil-cako in May or Juno, tho soil 
is loosened by the plough and the land weedod. Tho stems 
are then wrapped in sugaroane leaves and tied up; after auothor 
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'.weeding in August the leaves are bound together and the plants 
-tied together in fours to give thorn greater power to resist the 
storms. Finally, in December the canes aro cut down end the 
jiiico is extracted. The mills used for this purpose are extremely 
primitive, the old wooden mills whioh extract only a fraotion of 
the juioe being oraployod, and the uso of the improved Bihift 
roller mill has not yot booome general. It is a orop which 
exhausts tho ground, and land which bears it for two years has to 
bo loft fallow for the third. 

Tho tobacco plant, commonly called tho d/minpatm or smoke Other 
loaf, is grown on a very small area (100 acres). It requires a cror1, 
rich loamy soil and a plentiful supply of water, and is only 
raised on rioh silt-oovorod lands on tho banks of rivers and in tho 
depressions of the big flooded p&U or drainage linos. Indigo 
was formerly raised oil the banks of tho SubamarekhS, where 
•4,000 blghas were plantod with it; its cultivation has been given 
up for many years past. 

.. Tho cultivation of tho climbing vino oalled pin ( Piper let cl), Bet*,], 
the-leaves of whioh are used to wrap up tho nip dr i or areca-nut 
ohowod by natives of all ranks and olasses, is not extensive, but 
its history is of somo interest. It was introduced by some men 
of the Bfirui casto who came from Bengal and settled down in 
Jjalasoro, and it is still grown for tho most part by men of this 
caste. The gardens in whioh the orooper is grown are situated 
ohiofly in Bhogr&i, Dhamnagar and Bhodrakh; they are oarefully 
fenoed in and covored with a thatohed roof, the tnkar reed, whioh 
•is grown on wet lands in their vioinity, being used for thatching 
the outer fence and as a support for tho plant. It requires the 
most careful cultivation, but tho orop is extremely valuable, and 
the large profits amply repay the labour and expense which it 
entails. It is estimated tkftfc during the eighteen years, which may 
bo taken as tho average life of a garden—at the end of that time 
it grows to an unmanageable height and . has to be abandoned,— 
tho cultivator obtains a not annual income of Re. 131 for one 
jnnt or.’OS acre of land. .... ••• • - .. 

The most important of all tho garden orops is the briijal or v*am* 
baigun (Solanum . inelongena) , and its cultivation is general. 

Tho or caladium (Colocasia antiquonim ) produoos a tuber 
whioh is very largely oaton by the peoplo. Onions are common, 
and cucumbers of many kinds.are grown in homestead lands and 
may bo seon climbing over the roofs of the houses in nearly every 
village. • Pumpkins and melons are also very generally grown; 
nearly ovory oultivator has plants in his homestead, and they- 
are also raised - on a larger scalo on sandy rivorsido lands. 
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These vegetables are grown most largely in RemanS, Phulwir 
and Kemdi for the supply of the Balasore market, and in Randia- 
orgara, Sanaut and Dhanmagar for that of Bhadrakh. 

The most popular fruit is the plantain, which is grown in 
nearly every part of the district; it is eaten as a fruit and also 
with curries, for, like tlio brinjal, it forms the basis of most of tho 
vegetable curries which please tho palate of tho Oriy&. Mangoos 
grow freely and form a very valuable addition to the food of 
tho people during tho hot weather, though their quality is 
decidedly inferior to the Milda and Bombay varieties. The 
trees seem to thrive in south and east winds, and a west wind 
blowing constantly when the tree is in blossom destroys all 
promise of a good crop. Fine apples are grown in many villages, 
but ore not plentiful enough to form a very valuable article of 
food. Among other fruits aro tho be/, jack, tamarind, Indian 
plum, custard apple and papaya. Spices, turmeric, chillies, oorian- 
der and ginger, which are used largely in cooking, are grown 
to a certain extent. There are altogether 50,000 acres under 
garden crops and orchards. Generally speaking, the fruit crop 
of the district is precarious owing to the prevalence of storms in 
March, April and May. 

In the beginning of the 19th century the distriot had been 
reduoed to a terrible state of desolation by the tyranny 
of the Marathas. The hereditary heads of the people had fled 
to.the.Garhjata r where the independent tributary oliiofs gave thorn 
protection in their hilly and jungly retreats; no land-holders 
oould at first bo found to engage for the lands; the ryots had 
found from bitter experience that they oould get land on more 
favourable terms in the hills and had better prospeots of enjoying 
the fruits of it; and the population was consequently insufficient 
to till the fields. A traveller who rioted Orissa in 1806 found 
himself in danger of wild beasts from the moment he entered 
the Province. Between Balasore and Cuttack, in a country now 
thickly populated and closely cultivated, he passed through a 
jungle abounding in tigers and required a guard of 6epoys for 
the journey. Since that time, cultivation has extended steadily 
, under a settled government, though it was at first impeded by 
frequent droughts, by the injudicious settlements made in the 
early years of British administration, and still more by the terri- _ 
ble cyclones of 1831 and 1832, when the sea-face was depopulated 
and large tracts of land were thrown out of cultivation. Since 
then there has been a great expansion of cultivation, and at the 
. settlement concluded in 1900 it was found that the cultivated area 
had increased by no lees than 40 per pent, in the preceding 60years* 
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. .The extension, o! cultivation has been greatest in the north 
of the district, where cultivation was in a backward state and the 
population was comparatively sparse, as indeed it still is; here the 
increase has been as great as 120 and 180 per coni respectively in 
pnruatm Bhogrii and Sahebandar. It has been least in the lower 
oentrol parganas , whore there is little jungle left to reclaim, and 
where cultivation was in an advanoed stato even 60 years ago. 

Horo. the area open to a farther extension of tillage is very small, 
and in the south-east of tho distriot the liability of the oountxy to 
floods prevents now areas of any large sire being brought under 
tho plough. Cultivation is, howover, extending in the upper cen¬ 
tral pargantu ; and in the north of the distriot there is muoh virgin 
soil of exoellent quality awaiting the advent of settled cultivation. 

In this tract a oonsidorablo area on both sides of the Subornarekhft 
has already been reclaimed within reoeat times. Those lands aro 
protected by small embankments, whioh serve the double purpose 
of exoluding the water of the tidal streams, whioh is braokish during 
the hot weather, and of retaining the water admitted during 
tho rains. Tho lands are covered with heavy jungle, whioh tho 
tonant prooeeds to dear after ho has obtained a palta by tho pay- 
mont of saldmi. He is allowed to hold tho land ront-froo for three 
or four years, during whioh period the exclusion of salt water by the 
construction of an embankment renders the soil fit for cultivation. 

The lands aro then charged with a rent of 4 annas an acre, rising 
after three years to tho full rate of between Bs. 2 and Rs. 3. Suoh 
land has a rich virgin soil of oxoollent'quality, and though the 
first, crop, sown among tree stumps and patches of grass, is scanty, 
tho lands, when fully broken up, yield an outturn 6omotimes 
oxceeding 30 maunds of paddy to the acre. 

...On the whole, cultivation has extended more rapidly in Bala- 
soro than in any othor district of Orissa. The canal system does 
not appear to have been a special oause in this extension; the 
increase has been no greater in the protected and irrigated, areas 
than elsewhere; and the enquiries made on the subject have failed 
to. elioit any evidenoe of a substantial extension of cultivation to 
lands whioh bat for the canal water were not likely to have been 

reclaimed. . . . • - • ... 

At the present day, the area under cultivation in the whole 
. district is 913,300 acres; there are only 56,900 acres of oultur- 
able waste, and tho area not available for cultivation amount* 

to 300,000 aores. ‘ »■. .' 0 

The Oriya is a very conservative cultivator and has an apathetio Imphovsd 
indifference to agricultural improvements.. Various- experiments 
have been made from time to time at the instance of Government ratios. 
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with new crops, selooted soed and modem implements, and an 
experimental farm has been started; but thoso experiments liavo 
had little offoot on cultivation generally. The people still adhoro 
to their old-fashioned ploughs, wliioh turn up scarcely U inches 
of earth; and nothing bIiows thoir conservatism moro oloarly 
than thoir failure to adopt tho improvod sugarcano mills whioli 
have beoome popular almost ovorywhore olso in Bengal. A 
few of the BiliiA iron sugor-orusliing mills aro found round 
Bhadrakh, but olsowhoro tho ryot koops to tlio old wastoful 
wooden mill. 

This want of progress is duo to tho faot that conturios of 
inherited exporiouco have taught tho cultivator to raiso tho host 
orop possible for tho minimum of labour wliioh ho is willing 
to bestow, and ho regards with disfavour any ohaugo involving 
an inorooso of labour. Ho oan soouro improvod oropp without 
increasing his oxeiiious, by tho uso of improvod sood and 
labour-saving appliances; but thoso ho will not introduce. Such 
oonsorvatism is duo to tho natural idleness and apathy of tiro 
Balasoro peasant, whom ono acoount dosoribos us “bigoted, 
wodded to custom, indolont and poor in tho oxtromo.” His 
disliko of now mothods is also largely duo to tho futalistio spirit 
produced by tho liability of tho distriot to suitor from natural 
calamities. “It is no wonder/' Buys tho Sottlomont Ollioor, “ that 
the ryot whom tho inolomouoy of tho season may deprivo of half 
his produoo in tho yoar should oxhibit litllo dosiro for improved 
agricultural mothods. They muy yield him a fow extra maunds, 
—no more increase than ho oan look for in a soason whioli may 
turn out spooially favourable; and tlio wholo benefit of thorn may 
bo lost, if the orop is to bo destroyed by flood." 

. Bogarding tho working of the .Loans Aots, tho following 
remarks of tho Sottlomont Offioor may be quoted:—“ The Laud 
Improvement Loans Aot provides for advances to any poison 
legally entitled to make improvements, or with his oonsont, to any 
othor poison. Tho Aot was intended to provide ohiofly for tho 
excavation of tanks, for reclamation, and for tho ereotion of em¬ 
bankments for tho purposes of irrigation. No advantage what¬ 
ever of it has boen taken in this distriot, aud no loans bavo boeu 
granted sinoo the law c<uno into foroo. This result is duo to-the 
ignorance of tho tenantry regarding tho oxisteuoe of tho Aot, aud • 
regarding their legal right to make improvements and tho extent 
to wliioh they would reap advantage from them, os well as to thoir 
general apathy and poverty. The zamlnd&rs, on the other hand, 
are averse to spending considerable sums on improvements wliioh 
would yield them only an indirect rotum considerably less than 
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they derive from ordinary investment. The decline of public 
spirit amongst tho laud-holding class is very marked in this dis¬ 
trict. Everywhere are to be seen largo tanks wkiok havo been 
allowod to fall into disrepair, and oftou deliberately rendered in¬ 
effectual for irrigation purposos by a out in tho embankment. 

Tho wator is thus partially drainod, and tho tank wliioli onco 
suffiood to irrigato 40 or 50 aoros is now cultivated for a scanty 
orop of ddlm rice. Nowhere is tho uogloot so apparent as in tho 
neighbourhood of Soso, whoro half a dozen suoh tanks, most 
otfeotually situatod for tho purposos of irrigation, uro to .bo 
obsorvod within tho radius of half a mile. Tlioy aro now lialf- 
siltod, abaudonod and nogleotod. It is not likely that tho ryots 
should make any attempts to romody this state of things unlosa 
tlioy are onooumgod by tho oxamplo of their landlords. I am not 
aware oj^a singlo ostato in tliis distriot whoro tho zemindars bavo 
mado any attempt worth notioo towards tho improvomont of agri¬ 
cultural oonditious. Even tho old villago ombanlgnonts bavo 
almost ovorywhoro fallen into uogloot and inotlioionoy siuoo they 
wore abaudonod by Govornmont. 

“8.nco tho Agricultural Loans Act came iuto force in 1886, it 
has dono somo usoful Avork iu tliis distriot. Tho Aot.is ohioily 
dirootod to supplying tho wants of tonauts in tho mattor of sood 
and caltlo, and rosort is constantly mado to its procoduro iu tho 
limes of distress following flood.” . ; . . 

Tho samo oonsorvatism iu notiooablo is tho uso of manure, foi v M.nurt*. 
though tho Oriyft is to a corlain oxtont alivo to its advantages, ho 
will not uso it unlosa his auoostors havo dono so, and applios it 
loss freely than tho oultivators in other distriots.. As in other* • 
parts of Bougal, oow-duug is tho most important manure, but its 
value is much diminished by tho negligent manuor in wliioli it is 
stored, and llio fooding of cattlo is so poor that it is not rich in 
manuriui constituents. Bosides this, a great doal is lost by itrf 
conversion into fuol cakes, as, oxcopt in a fow favoured looalitios,’ 
firewood is scaico and its high prico renders its uso prohibitive 
for tho ryots. For the most pari, therefore, oow-dung only finds 
its way to tho soil iu tho form of ashes; and tho only other 
manure in common uso consists of household refuse. •-Those 
' manures aro spread on the. rico lands at the time of tho first' 
ploughing, and ore also appliod to sugaimuo, betel and. vogotablos. 
Oil-cako is ulso occasionally used as a top drossing for these valu¬ 
able orops. A strong projudico oxisls against tho uso of night- 
soil and bone-meal, and chemical manures aro praotically unknown. 

The feeling against tho uso of bouo-meal is • particularly 
intense. In selecting a site for a building tho greatest caro id 
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taken to remove all bones that the land may contain , as they are 
supposed to bring about ill-fortune and to cause the inmates of the 
house to die without heirs. The more superstitious even go 
through certain ablutions and ceremonies boforo re-entering 
their houses, if thoy happen to stumble across a bono in thou* 
fields. 

Tko soientiflo rotation of crops is not adopted os a prinoiplo 
of cultivation, but ns a matter of praolico rotation is observed in 
tho ooso of the more exhausting orops. Sugarcane is novor g'Town 
on the same land year after year, aud when cultivated on 8 dr ad 
rice lands, it is alternated with paddy or follows a fallow, and is 
only grown on the same land onoe in four years. 

The cattle are similar to those found in the southern districts 
of Lower Bengal, but, owing to deficiency of pasture, tho stock is 
generally poor. Posture grounds abound on the soa-board and 
alpng the foot of the hills. During the hot weather largo herds 
of -cattle are grazed in tho low-lying lands on tfio ooast, and in 
tho rains are driven to the uplands on the west where thoro 
is good pasturage in the hilly ravines- Elsewhere the ground 
retains little moisture during the hot weather, and the gross being 
parohed up by the burning sun, fodder is scarce. Cultivation has 
encroaohed on the grazing lands for many years past, though 
muoh has been done in the oourse of the recont settlement to 
reserve lauds for pasturago; and tho cattle have to bo content 
with the dry stubble of. tho fields and suoh scanty herbage as thoy 
can find on tho roadsides, river-banks, tank-banks and the boun¬ 
dary ridges of the fields; even tho straw whioh might eke out tho 
Beauty supply of grass is largely used for thatching purposes. 
They are partly stall-fed on okopped rioe straw while at work, but 
at other times have only what they can pick .up in the fields or in 
the patches of waste found hero and there, and they return home 
almost as hungry as when driven out to graze. They are gener¬ 
ally under-fed and miserably housed, and no attempt is made to 
improve the breed or to prevent it from degenerating. 

Buffaloes are bred for the milk whioh they yield in large 
quantities, but are not used for agricultural purposes. The sheep 
bred in the district are small in size with a short rough wool. 
Goats abound, but are also small, pfgs of the usual omnivorous 
kind found everywhere in Bengal are bred by the lowest oastes, 
especially as Ghusurias, the swine-herd caste of Orissa. Tho only 
horses are Jhe usual indigenous ponies; they are few in number 
under-Bized and incapable of muoh heavy work. They are broken 
in when two years old, and are frequently starved or worked to 
death before the age of seven or eight. 
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Rinderpest is the most prevalent disease among cattle. In Veterinary 
19U3-04 there were altogether 1,240 cases-a total exceeded only «U»f. 
in two other districts in Bengal,—and in 1906-06 there were no 
less than 0,260 cases, or over ono-third of the total number of 
cases reported for the whole Provinco. Veterinary relief is afford¬ 
ed at a votorinary dispensary at Balasoro, whore over 1,700 
animals woro treated in 1006-06. 
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CHAPTER YX. 


NATUjUAIj 0ALAHITIB6. 

Lubiuvv Fi.oods and droughts both ocoar in tho dietriot. The fortnor 
l°ncfuh result from the sudden rising o£ tlio rivers, wliioh havo thoir 
calami, sourco in tho hilly eouutry to tho wost. In tho hot weather 
T,BS ' they are nearly dry, and thoir beds consist of vast level stretches 
of sand, striped by long roaches of laud-lookod wator, through 
wliioh small streams meander from bunk to bank. But in tho 
rainy soason, and especially aftor a storm has burnt in tho hills, 
they present an extraordinary contrast. They rise to a groat 
height in a fow hours, rush down with oxtromo violonoo, and 
oauso floods, whioh aro frequently of short duration, but quito 
unmanageable whilo they last. Those livers drain a largo area, and 
the result is that they bring down an onormous volume of wator, 
which the lower ohannols aw ofton unablo to disohargo, aud whioh 
spreads ovor tho country far and wido oxoopt wharo it is ohookod 
by ombankmonts. 

Droughts aro duo to tho deficiency of tho rainfall. In 
most years the rainfall is suificiont for tho needs of the 
distriot, but it is preoarious, and its early cessation is fatal 
to tho rioo crop, on whioh the people depend. Practically the 
whole of tho cultivated area is under rice, and other orops are 
scarcely grown at all. By far the greater part, moreover, 
of the rico crop consists of tho winter or tdrad rice; the dutiimn 
rico is comparatively a small crop; it is not grown at all in 
some parts, and it can nowhere mako up for the loss of tho winter 
rice. If that fails, everything fails. 

Thoro is, however, to a certain extent, a compensating influence 
in droughts and floods. Whilo heavy floods drown the lowlands, 
the higher levels escape ; though the fertility of tho uplands is not 
inoreasod in anything like a proportionate degree, ns tho very faot 
of their being highor causes the river wator to flow off tho moro 
rapidly. If the floods are caused by an excessive local rainfall, 
as occasionally happens, tho dry uplands aro greatly benefited, 
but their extent is so small that their increased fertility does not 
compensate for the loss of tho orops in the low-lying traots. The 
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district does not present suck extremes o£ dryness or moisture, 
that any oonsidorablo area, ordinarily lies fallow in tlio uplands 
for want of rain, or upon the lower lovols on account of the marshy 
oharaotor of tho land. In years when tliero is' a scanty rainfall, 
howover, tho low-lying tracts mako up, in an important dogroo,by 
their freedom from flood, for tho loss of orops in the and higher 
levels. Tho pAt* or oup-lands produoo magnificent liarvests in dry 
seasons, while tho higher traots suffer severely. It may according¬ 
ly bo' aoooptod as a rule in Balasoro, that in yearn of drought 
tho Btovility of tho higher lovols may ofton ho compensated 
by tho • increased fertility of the lowlands. But in years of 
oxcessivo floods tho small amount of upland oonntry cannot 
produco an inorcasod outturn in any way commensurate to tho loss 
of orops in tho low-lying tracts. Generally speaking, therefore, a 
yoar of flood doos more harm than a year of xnodofcte drought. 

Bosidos droughts and floods, * tho distriot is liablo to a 
third form, and that perhaps tho most appalling form, of natural 
oalamity. Plaoed at tho north-wost oornor of tho Bay of Bengal, 
it. is exposed to tho full brunt of tho oyolonos, generated at eoa, 
whioh travel in a north-wostorly oourso up tho Bay, and soniotimos 
burst upon its shows accompanied by irroeistible storm-waves. 

' These oyolonos are generally generated during the transition Crraoiw. 
periods antooodont and subsequent to tho full establishment of the 
south-west monsoon, U. t during tho months of April and May, 

October and November. Their (most striking features are-the 
croat bavoraotrio depression in the centre and tho xnagmtudo of tho 
storm area. Those two causes produoe a largo • accumulation of 
water at and noar tho centre, whioh progresses with the storm and 
K ives rise to a destructive storm-wavo, when tho oontro roaohes the 
shelving ooast. It thou swoops inland, and tho damago caused is 
terrible and widespread. 

Such destructive oyolonos aro fortunately rare, but so far baok Cyclone. 
ft8 wo have records, we find that they have penodicnUy 
devastated tho district. On the night of the 27th May 1823 there 1832. 
was a furious oyolono, whioh is said to have been tho third calamity 
of tho kind within eight years. It is related that the sea suddenly 
rose and penetrated six miles inland, carrying with it largo ships • 
and sweeping away whole villages with every living oreature in 
them, not oven the voetigo ’of a human habitation being left. But 
the severest disaster of thiskmd on record occurred on the evening 
and night of the 31st October 1831. Along the whole extent ofc 
the coast tho country was submerged by a storm-wave 7 to 15 feet 
in height, whioh broached the Trunk Road at a point mao miles, 
as thaoroW flies, fronv the coast, . 
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. Aocording to an early account, “the whole country, for many 
miles on the sea coast, was inundated, and in this district alone, 
upwaida of 22,000 lives were lost, and more than 50,000 head of 
cattle. The hurricane commenced in the north-east and blew from 
all points of the compass before it terminated—not only no houBos, 
exoept those puolca built, were left standing, but tho whole diatriot 
suffered more or less; the damage to property, and loss of life was 
enormous. Mr. Ricketts, at that time Magistrate and Collector, 
made a circuit of the distriot immediately after the storm, and the 
names of more than v?0,000 wore registered as having perished. It 
is asserted the whole country was doluged by two suocossive waves, 
which carried everything before them. Many a poor wretch was 
overwhelmed ere he could reach high ground, or even ascend a treo. 
Dead bodies of men, women and children wore found after tho storm, 
interspersed with thoao of wild boasts, birds and bullocks. The 
wind blew at timee with the greatest violonoe ; sturdy troos that 
had borne the blast from many a long day wero uprootod ; pillars 
erected hundreds of years since woro levelled with tho ground; two 
of the walls surrounding the jail wero blown in, and one out; an 
iron suspension bridge was blown from its moorings and carriod 
some distance against the stream. Tho weather for two or tlireo days 
previous to tho storm looked cloudy and threatening, the following 
morning was dear and beautiful. The oountry looked as if It had 
been burnt up, overy bush and blado of grass was blastod.” 

The distress and difficulties occasioned by this storm wore soaroely. 
mrmountod, when a second groat oydone ooourred in Ootobor 1832. 
On this occasion the oydone is said to have boon more violont, 
but ,the storm-wave lees destructive. Those calamities woro 
followed by a drought in 1833, by whioh the failure of the food 
supply was superadded to the destruction of the rioe crops by the 
cydones. In these three years 60,000 human beings wore des¬ 
troyed by drowning and starvation. Tho whole soa-faoe was 
depopulated, in some parts no vestiges of cultivation or habitation 
remained, and many estates have never oomplotely reoovered. 

During the last sixty years, the distriot has not sufforod to any 
great extent from the violent cydonio storms whioh caused so muoh 
loss of life and property during the first half of the 19th oentury. 
The most violent of recent years are those whioh oocurred in 1872, 
18d6 and 1887. In 1872 the storm was accompanied by a tidal 
irruption all along the coast, and some lives and a great number of 
cattle were lost. That of 1885 did far less damage in this district 
than in Cuttack, where a storm-wave 15 feet high, whioh broke 
over False Point on September 22nd, submerged 250 square 
miles and drowned about 5,000 persons. In Balasore the only traot 
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which suffered severely from this oyolone and sea-wave was the 
Government estate of Birso, where most of the tonants lost all or 
nearly all their crops. Here, as iu other parts of the district over 
whioh the oyolone passed, a large number of houses and trees were 
blown down by the wind ; the Engineer's house at Akshufipada 
was entirely wrecked and its roof curried away bodily, the Euro¬ 
peans (one a lady), who were inside the house, being driven outside 
and exposed for hoars to tlio violonce of the storm and wind. 

With these exceptions, the sea-coast of Balasore, whioh is for the 
most part uninhabited and covered with jungle, did not suffer 
seriously, for the storm-wave was stopped by the ombankmont of 
the sea-ooast canal, whioh saved hundreds of square miles from 
being submerged by salt water. The lost great oyolone was that 
whioh burst upon the ooast in the early morning of the 26th May 
1887, when the sea swept over the coast canal embankment- and 
penetrated within 2 miles of the town of Balasore. 

It has already been mentioned that the rivers of the district floods. 
are liable to floods, whioh are generally caused by sudden freshets 
before they enter the distriot, but are also sometimes duo to 
excessive rainfall within it. The water whioh is poured down 
upon the plains from the western hills greatly exceeds the volume 
whioh the lowor channels are able to carry off. The rivers issue 
from the hills heavily laden with silt; they have a rapid flow in 
their upper reaohea, but when they reaoh the level plains, ‘their 
speed is reduced ; and their torpid current is no longer able to 
support tho solid matter hitherto held in suspension. They 
accordingly deposit it in their beds and on their banks, whioh are 
thus gradually raised j and their ohannels proving insufficient to 
cany off the great volume of water whioh comes down after heavy 
rain in the table-lands of Chot&N&gpur and the Central Provinces, 
they spill over their beds to a greater or less degree according to 
the chances of the season. 

To tho north the Subamarekha is frequently swollen by floods, 
whioh generally penetrate 4 miles from either bank and have been 
known to travel inland as far as 12 miles. The next river to the 
south, the Hfiskura, also occasionally causes considerable damage 
in the rains, when it carries away a large portion of the Subarna- 
rekha flood. The Burabalang again is liable'to suddon floods, but 
the area liable to inundation is not extensive, lying ohiefly to the 
north and north-west of the town of Balasore. Further to tho 
south is the Kanshans, whioh is formed by the confluence of a 
number of hill streams, rising in the Tributary States. They 
drain a large area, and after heavy rains in tho hills rush down 
with great violence and in considerable volume. These sudden 
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floods sometimes spread over a considerable nroa, but fortunately 
thoy seldom do rnuoh damago, as tbo water subsidos quiokly. Tho 
same may bo said of tho Sfilandi, whioli also brings down a 
considerable flood, but rarely causes damago. 

It is far difforont with tho Baitaranl on tho southoni boundary 
of tho distriot, whioli contains vory little wator in tho hot weather, 
but passos an onoimous volumo in tho rains. Down to AkshufipadA 
tho northern bank is proteotod by an orabankmont, but bolow this 
tho wholo oountry-sido is oxposed, while tho ombankraont on tho 
southern or Cuttack sido provonts tho disohargo of wator in that 
direction. Tho flood traVols inland for 4 miles on tho avorago, and 
sometimes as far as 8 milos; and in tho rains tho oountry from 
Dhftmnagnr to Chftndbfili is a great shoot of wator. A groat portion 
of tho south of tho distriot is time oxposod to inundation almost 
ovory yoar, and the offocts are moro disastrous than in tho .north, 
whoro sorious floods aro of loss froquont ocourronoo. 

It would bo a raistako to supposo that tho floods aro always des¬ 
tructive. Thoy undoubtedly do harm in many ways, and tho 
groatost of thorn havo oausod widespread havoo and dostruotion ; 
hut providod that thoy aro not of long oonlinuanoo or of groat 
hoight, and that thoy oomo pretty oarly in tho soason, theso inun¬ 
dations aro productive of almost os muoh good as harm, as tlioy 
aro usually followed by oxcollont harvests. In many plaoos tho 
weeding wators loavo a fortiliziug deposit of silt, whioli ronows 
tho produotivo powors of tho soil and is of muoh bonoflt to tho 
orops; and ovon tho highost floods aro of Borvico, as thoir scouring 
action rosults in tho oloaranoo of silt on a largo scalo, and thus 
increases tho capacity of tho disohargo of tho various channels. 
It is only when their duration or height is extraordinary, or when 
thoy ooour so late as to rondor ro-sowing impossible, that vory 
sorious and widosproad damage is done. A low flood or one of 
short duration doos little harm, but tho high floods whioli swoop 
across the rice-fields do great damago to tho standing orop, as they 
generally ocour in July, 'August and Soptorabor, wlion the rioe 
is in tho first vigour of its growth or is in flowor or nearing 
maturity. 

Tho peoplo of Orissa are aooustomed to suoh visitations; thoy 
take sholter for the'time being in comparatively high lands with 
their property and cattle, and after tho subsidence of tho wator, 
they ropair or robuild thoir huts and transplant now seedlings in 
places whero tho orops aro destroyed. Occasionally, however, the 
floods are so heavy and so prolonged that some parts of the 
country remain under water for weeks together, and tho crops 
ftre destroyed oy seriously dam4ge4. . . • • • 
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rio far, therefore, as the effeot on cultivation is oonoerned, the Flood of 
duration of a flood is almost of more importance than the maxi- - 18a8 ‘ 
mum rise, and tho period of the season at whioh it may occur 
is of even more importance. For this reason, the flood of 1868, 
which ooourred after a fortnight’s heavy rain and was the 
highest within the moraory of the people, did not do muoh 
damage; it occurred in June, and the orops consequently did 
not.suffer very greatly, though every river in the district over¬ 
flowed. 

In reoent years tho most disastrous floods are thoso whioh Flood of 
ooourred in 189(5 and 19U0. In 1896 very great damage was 1896, 
caused by exceptionally heavy and prolonged floods; the oountry 
was under water for nearly a month, and the loss woe therefore 
exceptionally great. The inundations were due to the rising of 
the Subarnarokhft in the north 'and of the BflitaranI in the 
south. The flood in the Subnraarekha began at the end of July, 
and when the water had subsided a little, attempts were made 
to repair the damage done and to transplant new seedlings; but 
in tho last week of August the river again rose, sweeping away 
nearly all the transplanted rico. Tho central parts of the district 
along the Burflbnlang and Sfilandi suffered less than the 
northern tract, where about 300 square miles were inundated ; but 
the south was seriously affected by the floods of the Baitaraui 
river, and muoh damago was done to the standing orops. Some 
lost their houses and property, and there was more or less distress 
in all the traots open to the ravages of the flood. Very little of 
the bltndoi orop was reaped, and the difficulties of the people were 
aggravated by the loss of the winter rioe orop, for the fields had 
to be resown late, and a drought from about the middle of 
Ootobor to January was fatal to its growth. The result was, as 
desoribed later in this ohapter, a certain amount of soaroity and 
considerable distress among the poorer classes. 

The last great flood occurred in the year 1900, when the water Flood of 
rose 18 inohes higher than the highest flood previously recorded. l90 °- 
Prompt measures were takon for the relief of the sufferers; boats 
were sent out to rescue tho homeless ryots whoso houses had been 
washed away; and they were brought into Balosore where they 
were clothed and fed until they were able to return to their 
villages. There was little loss of human life, but a large number 
of cattle were drowned, and speoial measures had to be takon to 
dispose of the carcasses whioh were found lying round the villages 
when the flood subsided. The agricultural embankments were 
breaohed and the orops suffered severely, especially in the west¬ 
ern part of the district, The railway line was also breached in 
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several plaoes, and the running of trains from Balasoro to the 
north was stopped for some time. 

Previous to the inception of the Orissa canal system, 
droughts and famines were of frequent occurrence. Histprical 
records show that terrible famines ooourred in the 14th, loth and 
16th oenturios; and during tho rule of the Marathfis the distriot 
suffered grievously from repoated famines. In the memorable 
famine of 1770 the land lay untilled, rice was not to bo had at two 
seers per rupee, and while tho pooplo wore dying by hundreds of 
thousands, tho Mnr&thft soldiery plundered and devastated tho 
oountry. In 1780 tho whole oountry had sunk into suoh absoluto 
desolation that there was not a single place excopt Purl and 
Cuttaok whioh could furnish ovon one battalion with provisions. 
In 1792-93 the miserable peasants again oxperienoed tho horrors 
of famino; scarcity followed in A 803; and when tho oountry passed 
into tho possession of tho British its condition was wrotohod. A 
large portion of the land had been thrown into wasto ; many 
of the pooplo had fled to tho jungle; and tho population was 
insufficient to till tho holds. Undor British administration on ora 
of prosperity has ensuod; with an improvement iu thoir material 
yosouroos, the peoplo have .displayed far more staying powor in 
bad years ; cultivation has oxtondod, and though tlioro have boon 
frequent droughts, thoy have only once oulminated in famino. 

0 r This was the famine of 18C5-66. No suoh oalaraity had 
oocurrod for noarly a oentury; it had to bo dealt with by a body 
of oflioials nooossarily ignorant of the signs of its approach, 
unprepared to oxpoot it, and inexperionoed in the administration 
of relief measures; nor woro the native inhabitants more awaro of 
what was ooming on them than tho British officers. Tho rainfall 
of 1866 was scanty and oeased ontiroly after the middle of Septem¬ 
ber so that tho outturn of the great orop of wintor rice, on whioh 
tho oountry mainly depends, was reokoned at loss than a third of 
the average orop. Food-stocks were low both because tho quantity 
exported in 1866 was unusually largo, and because the people, 
unacoustomed to prooarious soasons, had not retained sufficient stores 
at home. When tho harvest failed, tho gravity of tho oocnaion 
was not porcoived and no special inquiries were instituted, while 
prices long remained so moderate that they ottered no temptation 
to importers and forced no reduction in consumption on tho 
inhabitants, till suddenly the Province was found to be almoBl 
bare of food. It was only in May 1866 that it was discovered 
that the markets wore so empty that the jail prisoners and tho 
government establishments oould not bo supplied. But the 
southern monsoon had now begun and importation by sea or land 
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became nearly impossible. Orissa was at that time almost isolated 
from the rest of India ; the only road leading to Calcutta was 
un metalled and unbridged ; and there was very little communi¬ 
cation by sea. By great exertions, the Government succeeded in 
importing about 10,000 tons of food-grain by the end of Novem¬ 
ber ; and this was given away gratuitously, or sold at low rates, 
or distributed in wages to the starving population. But mean¬ 
while the mortality among those whom this relief did not reach, 
or readied too late, had been very great; and it was estimated 
that nearly 1,000,000. persons had died. The mortality reached 
its culminating point in August, when heavy rains caused groat 
suffering among the people, who were then at the lowest stage of 
exhaustion, emaciated by hunger and without sufficient shelter. 
Disastrous floods in Cuttack and in the south-east of Balasore 
followed these rains, and in all the low-lying lands the crop was 
lost. The harvest in the higher lands was, however, a good one; 
the now crop came into the market in September; and though 
the rate of mortality continued high for some time owing to 
cholera, the famine came to a dose in November. 

With this brief sketdi of the general liistory of this disastrous 
famine, we may turn to a more detailed account of the 
progress of events in Balasore. The rice crop of Balasore 
in 1864 had been an unusually good one, and the exports 
enormous. In 1865 no alarm seems to have been felt regarding 
the safety of the cold weather or a&rad noo orop till September, or 
even later, prices still ruling at 23 to 20 seers per rupee. * At the 
end of Ootober, however, complaints were received from the 
zamlndars that the crops were ruined; that the ryots, being unable 
to obtain advances, could not pay their rents; and that the culti¬ 
vators had blindly disposed of all their produce and kept no stook 
in hand. In Novembor prices had gone up to 1C and 11 6eers per 
rupee, and the distress became acute. Aooordingly, a Belief 
Committee was appointed, but it was considered that no immediate 
measures of relief were required. Early in 1866 there was an 
extraordinary outbreak of crime; and the houses of those 
who were supposed to possess grain were attacked and plundered 
by their destitute neighbours. At the end of January, starvation 
appeared, the poor began to flock into the town, and the gratuitous 
distribution of food was commenced. In March and April the 
number of starving people in the town rapidly increased; and on 
the 2nd May the Commissioner reported that, owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary rise in prices, it had been for some months beyond the 
means of the poorer classes to procure sufficient rice to support life, 
and that they were eking out a miserable subsistence by eating 
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roots, herbs and loaves. The general population had fallen into 
a state of dejection, and had lost all onergy. They were swarm¬ 
ing into the villagos, and thero dying of oholora, dysentery or 
hunger. Even in Balasoro town, the organized relief was utterly 
insufficient to moot the nood of food. A distribution whioh the 
Commissioner witnessed in April was a sceno of utter confusion; 
the starving crowds wore beyond management; they seized the 
food as soon as they saw it, and ovon fell on tho Commissioner, 
matching from his hands and pockets tho pioo whioh lie intended 
to distribute. So uncontrollable was tho attaok of the paupers on 
the pots of oookod food, that for a time tho Committee was obliged 
to give out uncooked rioe; but it was soon found that the rice so 
given was devoured raw, and the Committee therefore reverted to 
cooked food. 

Government began to import grain in June, steamers being 
sent round by soa with largo oargoes of rice, and by tho end 
of July 12,000. maunds had been imported. Private importations 
by land from Midnapore into tbe north of the district were also 
considerable, but still hardly sufficient to meet the demand from 
day to day. Traders, too, began to import grain from Caloutta 
on paok-bullocks; but in the middle of June this traffio was 
stopped by tbe rains, whioh made the unmotalled roads impassable. 
Rice shops were opened early in July in the town and at 
several places in the interior for the sale of rice to all-comers 
at a low rate; but, unfortunately, the relief operations received ft 
oheok, just at the time when they were in full operation, by a 
failure in the supply of rice. In August the stock became 
exhausted at a time when a vessel was lying at the mouth of the 
Balasoie river with a cargo of 10,000 maunds of rice. Her draught 
of water, however, was so great, that she could not oome within 
8 miles of the shore; and the country boats and sloops could not. 
get out to her without the assistance of a steamer. Unhappily, no 
steamer was available at the time ; and ultimately bad weather set 
in, whioh drove the ship across the Bay of Bengal to Akyab. 
Thus the supply of rice was unexpectedly snatohed away almost 
from the mouths of the people, just when it was most needed. 
The result was intenso distress in the first half of August, and in 
the first 12 days of that month the polioe removed over 1,000 
corpses from the town. • ' 

The distress in the Bhadrakh subdivision was equally groat. 
In Maroh and April grain robberies and incendiarism had appeared 
to an alarming extent; and in May it was reported that rice was 
selling at the rate of seers for the rupee, and that numbers of 
people were starving. Relief operations were started at Bhadrakh - , 
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but it was not till the 10th August that rioe arrived in sufficient 
quantities to enable the Committoo to open oentres in the interior, 
and to afford relief on any considerable scale. Heavy inundations 
addod to the suffering. In tho eastern pari of the subdivision, 
tho oarly rioe atop was injurod, houses were swept away, and 
tho pooplo porished of oold, exposure, and hunger, being out 
off by tho floods from access to supplies. The grain-dealers 
had closed their shops, declaring that they had no rioo left. On 
tho 25th August, rioo was sold at Dh&mnagar, 10 miles south of 
Bhadrakh, at tho rate of one rapoo tho soor, the highest price 
rooordod nt any lime or plaoo during the famine. Supplios 
woro kept up at tho roliof oentros, hut with great difficulty, from 
Balasore; and in September a second inundation fonrfully 
onhonood tho distress of tho pooplo. On tho 2ftth October it was 
reported that tho distress was still vory groat,—that tho oountry 
ovorywhoro boro traoos of famino, inundation and pestilonoo. 
Unsown lands, minod houses and living skeletons mot tho oye 
ovorywhoro. In tho preceding weok tho daily total of persons 
roooiving gratuitous roliof at tho olovon contros whioh had boon 
ostahlisliod in tho subdivision amounted to 203,000, giving a daily 
averngo of 29,000. 

Tho coming in of tho now rioo orop gradually roliovod tho 
distress. On Novombor 5th tho Govornmont salos woro stopped; 
and tho Oollootor roportod that publio health was improving and 
trade reviving. Soon nftor, tho majority of tho paupers disporsed 
and returned to their homes. Tho Roliof Committoo finally 
stopped operations on tho 24th Novombor. During tho year tho 
prioe of rioe rose as high as 2$ [soors to tho rupee, and in tho 
town of Balasore alono 10,000 paupers suooumbod to starvation 
and disonso. Tho total mortality was ostimatod at 217,608, 
altogether 31,42*1 doaths being asorihod to disoasos rosidting from 
starvation; 29,558 persons omigratod; and tho total loss was, 
therefore, 247,167, or ono-third of tho population. 

Tho maximum number of centres open for gratuitous 
relief, inoluding 11 in the Bhadrakh subdivision, was 22, tho 
distance betweon them ranging from 6 to 22 miles, but averag¬ 
ing 12 miles. Shops, for the salo of rice to those who had 
money, were opened at 7 places besides Balasore town, in whioh 
3 shops were established. Tho daily avorago number of persons 
rolievod from June to November was 26,497, vis., 4,562 employed 
on light labour and 21,945 in reoeipt of gratuitous roliof. The 
greatest difficulty was experienced in getting the people to work 
at all; and tho Collector reported that tho Oriy&s would rather 
die than go even a few miles from their homes to procure work. 
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Tho Famine Commissioners in their Report give tho following 
general review of tho operations“ After tho famine had unmis¬ 
takably declared itself, tho local endeavours to moot it wore orippled 
by want of funds. Until May, the possibility of obtaining assist¬ 
ance on suoh a Beale as that on whioh it was subsequently obtained, 
was novor contemplated; nor, indeed, was any acloquato idoa enter¬ 
tained of tho dimonsions which tho requirements for aid would 
assume. “There wore starving pooplo in April,” it has boon said, 
“ but wo did not roalizo that they would como pouring in in suoh 
thousands.” Nor indeed, could these numbers havo boon antici¬ 
pated by the residents of Balasore, for many of tho paupers came 
from othor districts and from the estates of tho Tributary Rftj&s. 
After tho importation of rice was undertaken, it was more than 
onco nooos8ary to restrict tho district oporations, in oonsoquonco of 
the scantiness and uncertainty of tho supply, and many of those 
m who recoivod tho iniportod rioo in Juno and July wore probably 
too far gono to be savod. Tho number of paupers ascertained to 
have died in tho town of Balasore alono betwoon Juno and 
Ootober was 8,900, of whom 0,132 died in tho strootsi and 2,708 
in the hospital. Tho mortality oulminatod in August, and was 
to somo extent affootecl hy tho rains and inundations of that 
month. 

“ Tho mortality in and about Balasore town, and tho fainino 
sights to bo soon there wore more torriblo than at any othor plaoo in 
Bengal or Orissa. Tho mass of paupers assomblod was largor than 
it was elsewhere. Tho town lay in tho way of many who left their 
homos in hopes of reaching Oaloutta. Of those, many, exhausted 
nnd disabled by hunger and disease from going further, remained to 
swell tho number who wore fed by the Roliof Committee. Sub¬ 
jects of tho neighbouring Tributary ll&j&s also Hooked in to share 
. in the relief. These, as well as the travellers generally, arrived in 
suoh a condition that they wore beyond recovery. In tho early 
months, oholora, and subsequently, other howel-complainls causod 
by bad and insufficient food, earned off hundreds; the least ohango 
of weather to cold or damp was immediately fatal. Many who 
were oaught hy bad weather at a distanoe from tho plaoes of dis¬ 
tribution had not strength to crawl back to get their meal, and so 
died, where they lay, in out-houses or by the way-side. Even in 
find weather, many were found dead in the morning where they 
. hod lain down to sleep at night; others, when they went to drink, 
fell into the water through sheer debility ftnd were drowned.” 
Scarcity Since this great calamity, balasore has not been oxposed to the 
of 1897. attain of-famine, but in 1897 there was some eoaroity. The 
rainfall ih 1896 was 9 inohee above the normal, amounting to 69 
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inches, but its distribution was untimely. Thore was heavy rain 
in June, July and August, bat there was an almost oomplete 
oessation of tho rainfall from the latter port of September to the 
olose of January. The oonsequonce of those abnormal conditions 
was that thore wore sncoessivo and heavy floods followed by 
drought. The floods almost totally destroyod tho bhadoi and 
winter rioo crops in nearly all the tracts not protected by orabank- 
monts. Theso woro also broached in many places, and extensive 
tracts lay under doop wator for a considerable period. The peasants 
ondoavoured, on the subsidence of the floods, to reooup their losses by 
fresh planting, but tho cossation of the rains from tho latter part 
of September gave tlio finishing stroko in many places to what had 
escaped or been replanted after tho flood. Want of rain in 
September and Ootober wus equally injurious to the rabi orops. 

Tho people did their best to meet the loss by raising dd/ua and 
other special orops, and the situation was also relieved by the rail¬ 
way works then in progress, whioh gave employment to a large 
number of tho labouring olnsses. These works were supplemented 
by those started for tho repair of the damages caused by 
the floods ; and fortunatoly there had been good harvests in the 
two preceding years. Notwithstanding, therefore, the poor out¬ 
turn of the orops,- no rice had to be imported, hut on the oontraiy 
tho export of rice from Balasoro increased. The result of this 
exportation at a time when pricee were very high outside Orissa 
meant that the cultivators received good prices for suoh surplus • 
sfook as they possessed, though much of the profit doubtless went 
to middlemen. The classes that suffered ipost were tho landless 
labourers and those depending on tixed incomes, inoluding the 
bhadralok, whose circumstances were straitened by high prices. 

Tho wants of tho former wero, howover, met to o largo extent by 
the exceptional aotivity in railway and publio works, and, whore 
necessary, by district works that answered the purpose of relief 
works. The case of tho vory low castes and of those who ordi¬ 
narily depend on private oharity was the worst, and the former, 
being vory poor, felt the pinch most acutely. For tho ordinary 
recipients of private oharity, whoro private oharity was exhausted, 
gratuitous relief was afforded, so that the apprehended general 
soaroity was quietly tided ovor, and the district did not exporionoo 
anything that oan be oallod famine. 

No part of tho district, except tho irrigated area in tho tbaom 
south-west, is secure from drought in seasons of abnormally to 
short rainfall. Drought most commonly occurs, though not in an 
aggravated form, on the upland stretching from Balikband to the 
town of Balasoro, at whioh point it widens across tho distriot, 
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Even hero, however, there is a considerable quantity of low-lying 
land, so that the effeots of drought are not very severe. Acoording 
to offioial returns, the area regarded ns liable to famiuo is 1,123 
square miles, with a population of 003,500 souls; and it is esti¬ 
mated that tho maximum number of persons likely to require rolief 
in tho event of serious famino is 197,000, of whom 06,500 would 
have to bo provided for by rolief works, whilo 131,600 would 
requiro gratuitous roliof. 
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CHAPTER YU 


CANALS AND EMBANKMENTS. 

The first canal constructed iu the distriot was that known as caul*. 
the Churaman Canal, a out connooting tho MatAi and Gamai Tbo 
rivors. This canal, wliioh is also oalled tbo ltiokotts Canal aftor 
Mr. Riokotts, ono of the first Collectors of Balasoro, was dosiguod 
for the transport of salt from tho salt lands in tho south to tho port 
of ChurAman, whonoo it was sbippod to Caloutta. It was oorn- 
monoed in 1825 and was oomplotod, so far as it wont, about tho 
year 1826 , whon tho projoot appears to havo boon abandoned. 

Tho route of this canal lay through tho low-lying lands of 
paryaiia AnkurA, whioh it served in somo measure to drain; but 
it soon foil into disropair; a dam was built noross it at MandAri, 

2 miles south of OhurAman, and it has now siltod up. 

Tho Coast Canal, whioh oonnoots tho Hooghly at GoonkliAli Tho Co«*t 
with tho rivor MatAi at OhArbAtiA, has a longth of 71 miles in this Cflni " 
distriot (oxoluding rivor orossings), and runs along thosoa-faoo at a 
distanoe varying botwoen 2 and 10 miles from tho coast. It 
oontaius 8 looks, and is divided into 4 rangos, tho first of whioh 
is fed from tho SubamarokliA river, tho sooond from the SArathA, 
tho third from tho socond rango by moaus of a syphon pipo in the 
bod of tho PAnohpara, and tho fourth or lowost from tho K&ns- 
bAnB anil Jamka inlotB. Tho last tliroo ranges havo inlots and 
osoapos to allow of tho admission and oxit of flood water, whioh 
thus passes across tho canal to tho soa. Tho canal was partially 
opened in 1885 and entirely in 18$7, tho work having boon com¬ 
menced in 1880. Its construction was undertaken because it was 
considered that it would bo valuablo ns a protection against famiuo 
and remunerative as a trado route. It was anticipated that 
nearly all the import and oxport trado of Orissa would pass 
along it, and that it would yield a revenue of over 2£ lakliB; 
but those oxpootations bavo not boon fulfilled, and tho canal has 
boon a dead loss to Government. It is no longer valuablo as a 
famine protective work, and boing fod by tidal waters, it is of no 
use for purposes of irrigation and doos not benefit agriculture. It 
has been a failure as a commercial enterprise, and so far from 
defraying tho interest on capital expenditure, it has not even 
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paid for its working expenses. It is serviceable only for naviga¬ 
tion, but with the opening of the railway passengers ceased to use 
this route, and the steamer sendee between Balasoro and Chftndbali 
whioh used to ply along it has been discontinued. The oountry- 
boat traffioTs, however, steadily returning and the revenue dorivod 
from it has groatly improved: indeed, the number of boats plying 
along it in 1900 is probably the highest on record. The canal 
is also vory valuable as a protective work for keoping out tho sea; 
and even, when it was still undor construction, it rondored groat 
sorvioe to the district south of tho Burabalang by receiving and 
breaking the main force of the storm-waves whioh accompanied 
tho oyolones of 1885 and 1887, and thus protecting tho oountry 
inside the canal line. 

This canal is a continuation of the older Hijill Tidal Canal 
in tho Alidnapore district, whioh loaves the Hooghly river at 
Geonkhali 45 miles from Calcutta. There are 3 ranges between 
Geonkhali aud the place whore the canal enters Balasoro in its 
north-eastern comer. Range III continues to BhogrSi on tho 
Sabamarekhft G5 miles from Goonkhali; and Range IVA leaves 
that river at Jarakunda, 4 miles lower down, and ends at 
P&nohpara look on the river of tho same name at mile 86. On 
tho opposite bank of the Pfinohp&ra is Sulpatta look, the ontranoo 
to Range PVB, whioh runs as far os Nalkul (mile 93) on 
tho Burabalang, 7 miles from Balasoro. Range V begins at 
ChOrgaohia, about 2 miles below Nalkul, and continues to the 

Mot&i river at Chfirbfitifi (1813 miles). 

The High The only other canal in the distriot is tho High Level Canal. 

C"n«* This canal was designed to provide a navigable trade route 
between Cuttack and Galoutta, and also to irrigate the country 
through whioh it passes. It starts from near Cuttack, where 
there is a weir across tho Birupi, and runs thence along the 
foot of the hills north-eastwards,* through the Cuttack and Bala- 
sore districts. It is the most* picturesque of all the canals of 
Orissa, skirting the base of the wooded hills along tho western 
boundary. The traveller looks eastward over almost by boundless 
rice plains, the level surface of which is broken only a fow hills 
that here and there rise steeply from the surrounding oountry; 
whilo to the west is a vista of range upon runge of rugged 
hill and valloy in endless oonfusion. 

The original solieme was to carry the oanal aoross the 
distriot of Alidnapore to meet the Hooghly river at Ulubaria, 
Mow Galoutta, a total distance from the starting point of 230 
miles, so as to connect Cuttack with Calcutta by one long canal; 
but this great scheme was abandoned, and only three ranges have 
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been completed, of which the first and seoond lie within the 
Cuttack district and the third within this district. Range III, as 
it is called, was completed in 1891; it is a navigable channel, 19 
miles long, and ends at the town of Bhadrakh on tho Salandl 
river. It derives its supply of water from tho BaitnranT at 
Akshu&padS, where there is a weir 1,029 feet long across tho river. 

It is tho only irrigation system in tho district, and with its 7 
distributaries, which aro 67f miles long, oommands an area of 
69,821 acres, of whioli 44,208 aores ore actually irrigable. 

Tho demand for canal irrigation in Orissa is in no way as c.ntl 
great as in less favoured tracts, such as South Biliar. In tho latter 
the rainfall is generally light and often irregular, and rioe can only 
be grown to a limited extent without artificial irrigation. In 
Orissa, on the other hand, the rainfall is so steady that it is only 
in exceptional years that, for a large part of tho country com¬ 
manded, there is any urgent need of canal water; and there are 
only a few places where in meet years artificial irrigation is 
absolutely essential for rice cultivation. The normal rainfall of 
GO inches per annum being ample for their ordinary needs, tho 
ryots do not consider canal irrigation so valuable as to make it 
worth their while to pay anything but a small water-rate or to 
have all their fields irrigated; and the demand for it is ordinarily 
not very great. In tho eyes of the cultivator the ohief valuo of 
canal water lies not in any improvement it may render possible 
in the outturn of an ordinary year, but in the protection it affords 
in years of drought. In the case of the rice crop it is usually 
resorted to for the added security which it affords, as it is a method 
of insurance which minimizes the risk- of loss; and it is also used 
to a small extent for tho cultivation of special crops, such os sugar¬ 
cane. During the last 10 years, however, there has been a great 
expansion of the area under irrigation from the High Level 
Canal, Range m. In 1895-96 the irrigated area was only 
10,105 acres; it had increased to 29,248 acres in 1898-99; in 
the 5 years ending in 1904-05 the average area irrigated was 
37,700 aores; and in 1905-06 water was supplied to 42,784 acres, 
of whioh 42,000 acres were under rice. 

The present state of affairs is very different from that prevail¬ 
ing before the introduction of tho canal system. No provision 
existed against the calamities caused by want of rain, the tanks 
and other receptacles of local drainage were'not used for irrigation, 
and the rivers were allowed to carry their waters unused to the 
sea. The people generally were reluctant to resort to artificial 
irrigation, and as an instance of this feeling, mention may. be 
made of-the oourse of events in 1869 in pargana Eandhiya-org&ra, 
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whioh sufForod severely from want of rain in that year. The river 
Sftlnndf runs through the centre of this traot, and when the 
drought mode itaelf felt and the people woro praying for help, the 
Collector asked them why tlioy did not uso the rivor wator ns a 
moans of irrigation. Tlioy only ropliod that it was not 
tho oustora; that tho proprietors of land orf tho river’s 
banks would objoot to ohnnnols boing out through their lands for 
tho purpose of oarrying wator to Holds furthor inland; that 
it would bo vory hard work; that it would not pay; and that 
river water was not so fortili/.ing as that whioli oamo “from 
hoaven”. At all ovonts, tho river wator was not usod and the 
orops.porislied in oousoquonoo. ‘ 

This irrigation system is uudor the control of tho Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Orissa Oirolo, who is assisted in, this district 
by tho Exooutivo Engiuoor in ohargo of tho Akshu&padA- 
Jajpur Division. Tho lattor is rosponsiblo for tho maiute- 
nanoo of tho oanals and the oonduot of irrigation operations; 
and a soparato establishment is ontortainod for tho oollootion of 
tho rovonuo. For this purposo, thoro is a‘ revonue division in 
ohargo of a Spooial Deputy Oollootor, who soos to tho assossmont 
and oollootion of wator-ratoe undor tho orders of the Superintending 
Engineer. Tho irrigatod aroa is dividod into blooks, tho loaso of 
all tho lands in oaoh blook boing arranged so as to lapso in tho 
snmo year. Wator is supplied to tho cultivators on application ou 
a presoribod form, tho yoar boing divided into throo seasons, 
viz., tho hot weather, from Maroh to Juno, kJt/ir/ from tho 16th 
Juno to tho end of Ootobor, and ndi, from November to tho ond 
of Maroh. Datos aro flxod for oaoh season, and a loaso or pormit 
gitntod for tho soason is only in foroo for that particular poriod. 
liosides tlioso season loases, thero are long-torm leases, or leases for • 
periods up to ten years, granted at a somowhat roducod rato, 
whioh seoure a supply of water from tho 16th June to the 31st 
Maroh in eaoh year. Those long-term leases are only granted for 
compact blocks defined by woll-markod boundaries of such a nature 
that tho loosod lands can bo oloarly distinguished from tho adjoin¬ 
ing unloosed lands, and also so situated that unloasod lands will 
not bo ordinarily irrigatod by water supplied for tho land inoludod 
in the blook. These boundaries are montionod in tho application 
for tho lease, on receipt of whioh a spooial report is submitted to 
the Executive Eugineor. 

If the leaso is approved, that officer issues orders for 
tho. block to be measured, and a detailod measurement of 
each cultivator’s holding is then made. The lease is finally 
approved by the Exeoutivo Engineer who issues the pennit, 
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but before this oan be done, every cultivator who has fields 
within the blook must sign his name against the area whioh has 
been measured, and whioh will be assessed in his name. Fields 
whioh oannot be ordinarily irrigated, or for whioh oanal water is 
not ordinarily required, can bo oxoiuded from tho blook at the 
• discretion of the Executive Engineer, suoh fields being duly noted 
in the khturd or measurement paper. In these long-term leases 
water-rates are oharged for tho area measured and accepted by the 
cultivators, whothor water is required or not. In rabi and hot. 
weather lonsos, wator is supplied on application, and water-rates 
are levied on tho aotual areas irrigated, and not necessarily on 
thoso specified in the application. In order to assist the Canal 
Department as far as possible in the assessment and colleotion of 
water-rates, influential men of the village, called “ representatives” 
are appointed on the approval of the majority of tho oultivotors 
oonoomed. Their duty is to assist in measurements, in procuring 
and attesting signatures to applications for lenses, and in oolleoting 
the rates. In return for this work, they aro entitled to free irriga¬ 
tion of the lands in thoir own occupation within tho leased area, 
up to a limit of 3 per oont. of tho area assossed. 

The present praotioe is to give long-term blook leases, whioh w»ior. 
often extend to 10 years, but to discriminate between the various r * ,0 »- 
classes of laud forming a block. Thus lands lying so low that they 
never require irrigation, although water may often flow iuto them, 
ore excluded from assessment; while a special rate of only 8 annas 
por acre is oharged on those lauds whioh derive benefit from irriga¬ 
tion only in exceptionally dry years. The rate oharged for other 
land, or the ruling rate, was formerly Be. 1-8 per aore, but it was 
raised to Be. 1-12 in 1902-03 ; higher rates are charged for single 
• season leases, or for water taken betweeii 1st April and 16th June. 

The necessity of protective works in Balasore will be apparent embinx. 
from the acoounfc given in the preceding ohapter of the M,,cr9 - 
disa8trous inundations whioh have from time to time swept over * 
the distriot, and from the foot'that from 1832 to 1867 Bs. 6,2d,840 
of Government revenue were remitted in consequence of floods. 

Embankments intended to secure protection against suoh inun- Early 
dations appear to bavo existed in very early times, but whatever 
anoient works there were must have been isolated; and they were embank- 
probably rather of the nature of mounds on which villages were ,nent »- 
built, while tho oountry generally was open to inundation. Under 
tho Maratha Government the zamlndars were bound to maintain 
embankments, and for this purpose were allowed oertain deduc¬ 
tions from the revenue they paid. This system, however, proved 
very unsatisfactory. The old embankments were constructed’ 
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at those places whore the banka were specially low, in order 
to guard against the spill of the rivers during an ordinary flood. 
By confining the spread of the water, they raised its level and so 
necessitated longer and stronger embankments to resist the floods; 
these new embankments in their turn again raised the level of 
the wator, and thus led to the addition of more embankments. 
In 1831 they oamo under the charge of tho Pablio Works 
Department; and it is ovident that there was then no regular 
system of protootivo works, nor docs it appear that any attempt 
was made to systematize them, or that anything was done beyond 
maintaining and repairing tho embankments already in existence. 

Tho greater number, -however, wore not efficient; many of 
them had boon of insufficient height and strength to withstand 
heavy floods, and had fallen into disrepair and bcoome useless, 
while others, though they afforded some proteotion in ordin¬ 
ary floods, and more or less proteotod villages from strong cur¬ 
rents, were of little use in time of extraordinary floods and wore 
generally liable to be breached. From 18G(5. onwards the embank¬ 
ments were muoh strengthened, but the question of tho. degree 
of efficiency in whioh they should be maintained was not raised till 
1881. They had not been aligned on any scientific eystem, and 
it was physically impossible, without abandoning many of thorn 
and remodelling tho remainder on on extensive soalo, to render 
them capable of affording proteotion against high floods. Tho 
expenditure involved would have been prohibitive ; and it was 
aooordingly decided at the end of 1881 that the embankments 
should be kopt up in the condition in whioh thoy then existed. 

Since that year tho omhankments have been maintained in 
muoh the same oondition of offioienoy ; in repairing them, care has 
been taken not to raise their height ; and unauthorized additions 
have been prevented, as it was found that in previous years they 
had frequently been raised or lengthened, with the result that parti¬ 
cular localities were proteoted, but damage was' caused elsewhere. 
A further examination of the embankments was made in 1896 and 
1897 in order that, when any obligations whioh might be held to 
rest on Government under the existing settlement might expire, 
only those embankments might be maintained which were produc¬ 
tive of good or at least not harmful. Many embankments, it was 
found, were maintained simply because they were in oharge of 
Government in 1881, and not becauso thoy were supposed to bo 
of any real use to the oountry; in some cases there is no doubt 
that they were actually harmful, though they might afford some 
protection to particular plaoes ; and other embankments, though 
still nominally borne on the list, had already been practically 
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abandoned, as tbe country they were supposed to protect was 
oovered by the works constructed in connection with the canals ; 

As a result of this examination, many embankments were aban¬ 
doned ; and Government now maintains, under Act XXXI I of 
1855, 80 miles of embankments, 38 miles in the Akshu&padfi- 
Jijpur Division and 42 miles in the Balasore Division, where 
they afford effectual protection to 160 square miles of oountry. 

Besides these, there are a large number of embankments 
maintained by the zamfndArs, intersecting the district in every 
direction. Most of these ore small and made without reference 
to any general sohemo of protection from floods ; and if they do 
good to the village in wliioh they are situated, they often do harm 
to villages on the opposito bank, by throwing the sot of the 
ourrent on to the other side. 

The prinoipal embankments ore the groat Nfinft or salt embank- NCni 
raont, theBhogrAi or Subamarokhi left embankment, the SulsApftt 
embankments on the lower reaohes of the Subarnarekha, and the 
Baitarani embankment. The NunA embankment extends for 13$ 
miles along the soa-faoe between the MatAi and Bur&balang. 
rivors, starting from the south side of the Coast Canal and 
ending in a sand hill at B&limunda. It is intended to koop 
out the soa, and protects an area of about 37 square milos from the 
storm-waves. Although valuable os a dofenoe against tho oooan, 
this ombankmont used to intercept the natural drainago from 
tho land ; and when the Gamai and the ICinsbftns oarao down 
in flood, it had to bo pierced in order to let the water through. 

Tho sluioing of the K&nsbftns and JamkA has, however, greatly 
improved the drainage of this part of tho district, and it is 
no longer nooossary to cut tho embankment after every slight 
inundation. Although serviceable by restraining high tides in 
tho Bay, it is quite incapable of resisting oyolonio storm-waVes 
of any great height. 

Tho Bhogr&i ombankmont was constructed in 1870 to afford Bb<*rSi 
protection from the flood-spill of the 8ubarnarekhA and replaced 
au ombankmeat built by the British Government, whioh again 
had replaced an old embankment at the mouth of the Subarna- 
rekhA constructed during the rule of the Mnrathfis. Both, however, 
had been constructed too dose to the river to allow the water to 
escapo freely in time of flood, and the BhogrAi embankment was 
aligned further baok, so aa to give plenty of waterway for the 
floods, and thus prevent tho overflowing, in the higher parts, of 
the rivers which formerly resulted from the narrowness of their 
outlets. The embankment starts about 5 miles from Bhograi as 
a continuation of the Coast Canal flood embankment, and goes 
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first north of and more or less parallel to the oanal as far aa 
Bhogrfii. It then continues on the opposite side of the oanal 
along the.left of the Subarnarekki as far as RankuU, where it 
terminates on a high sand hill. With the Joki embankment, its 
continuation in the Midnapore district, it is a very important 
proteotivo work, being 15 miles long and affording effeotual 
protection to an area of about 00 square miles. 

TboSuliS. The SuUfip&t embankments are intended to proteot the 
erobank a tract of country, 20 squaro miles in aroa, lying on 

menti. both sides of tho oanal noai' Jamkunda look. The Coast Canal 
having cut through tho Suls&pftt, its embankments on either Bide 
for the first 9 miles south of the Subamarokhfi now form flood 
embankments, whioh keep out of the pit the water of that river 
entering the canal at the escape crossings beyond the ninth mile. 
Tho other detached embankments are desoribod later in this 
chapter in the aooount of tho Subarnnrokha embankments. 

The On the north of the Bnitaranf, from Mahurig&on at 

•mbank"' bills to tlio weir at Akshuapadfi, tliero is 

merit. a continuous embankmont, over 18J miles long, giving oomplete 
protection to the oountry east of it, the railway lino, and the 
High Level Oanal, Range HI. This embankment is strong 
throughout its length, but dining extraordinary floods tho longth 
between the wen- and the railway requires to be watohed. It has 
3 sluices, through one of which flood water is admitted for 
purposes of irrigation ; and there ore 2 spill c hann els, ono 4 and 
the other 6 miles above the weir; flood water from tho former 
combines with that of the latter, and running along the too of 
the orabankment, falls again into the river. 

OUiar The other embankments aro of minor interest, being works of 

JJjSt?. 1 '’ little more than looal importance which have boon constructed in 
order to proteot small areas from river or sea inundation. The- 
following is a brief account of these works. 

SiUndi, Proceeding from south to north, the first are three small 
• Rebo and embankments on the right bank of the S&landi river near 
rivjfi!' Bhadrakh. This river rises at no great distanoe from Bhadrakh, 
and being a bill stream, its flood is sudden and rises several feet 
in a few hours. The embankments partially proteot tho oivil 
station from ordinary floods, but flood water finding its way 
through the unembanked part enters the town througli a oauso- 
way in tho Trunk Road. A project is being considered for extend¬ 
ing the right embankment roimd the oivil station; and tho question 
of making an embankment on the left bank below the Trunk 
Road crossing has also beon discussed, but it seems likely that, by 
restricting the river channel, the right bank would be endangered 
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On tho right bonk, some two miles above Bhodrakh, there is a 
continuous embankment, 7£ miles long, which protects n small 
area of country, tho High Lovol Canal, Range III, 14th to 16th 
mile, and tho Bliodrakli branch canal. This embankment is 
exceptionally strong, and has sevoral sluices, all intended for 
draining the country. There are no embankments along tho 
Robo, a small stream rising' in the TCconjhnr hills, wliiclx falls 
into the ICapali river ; it is a more drainage channel and hardly 
spills ovor its banks. In the upper roaches of tho Knpfili, there 
are sevoral small embankments, which appear to liavo been mado 
to admit of impounding wator for irrigation. They arc of little 
use ami of no importance, and ore no longer maintained by 
-Government but loft to the zarauid&rs. Bown.to the oanol 
aqueduct the stream is, like the llebo, practically a drainage 
channel, hardly spilling over its banks, but bolow the oqueduot 
tho country is subjected to slight flood, and there aro two small 
orabankmonts giving protection to village sites. 

The Mat&i, whidi is flooded by local drainage and by water Matxi, 
flowing in through the Ricketts (anal, baa no orabankmonts, K^nibinn 

but further north a portion of'tho Kflnsbons has boon canalized 
and embanked on both sides down to tho sea, where a sluioo rIvcr *- 
of 11 vents has been constructed for feeding or draining tho 
canal as may bo required. Just beyond tho spot where tho 
Garaai orossos the canal, tho Nfini embankmont, mentioned 
above, begins; and further north beyond the canal to tho 
sea, ombankments have boon made on both sides of tho river 
Jamkft, and a sluice of 11 vents, similar to that on the KAnsb&ns, 
has been constructed for feeding or draining the canal. 

Along tho BurAbalang there is an embankment 1 mile long Bur*- 
on tho right bonk, from ChirglohiA lock to tho road from . 

Balosoro to Ohandipur, which affords partial protection to a small pnm 

area. There are time embankments on the right bonk of tho s . i,, * u < 5 
Pftnobpara, viz., the Sulpatta, Sildt and Channuali embank- nvcr *‘ 
ments, whioh protect the cultivated fields from the ingress of 
salt water at high spring tides. North of this the old channel 
of the river S&r&thft beyond the canal is embanked on both 
sides to the sea, where there is a sluioe of 10 vents for feeding 
or draining the oanal. 

In the north there are sevoral embankments intended to Th 0 Sular- 
protect tho country from the floods of tho Subamarekha ond to narokhi. 
keep out water from the SulsSpat. On the right bank of that 
river, nearly 1G miles above Jamkunda, is tho *Darbori em¬ 
bankment about 1J miles in length, which traverses a low piece 
of land and protects on area of 13J square miles from floods. 

I 
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There are also 4 small detaohed embankments, mentioned below, 
giving partial protection only ; in ordinary floods they proteot 
an area ol 34 square mileB, but in high floods the water entors ■ 
at many places where the ground is low. From Jfimkunda to 
P&nohrukhi tho J&rakundft ombankmont nine along tho right 
bank of Subarnarekliii for a little ovor 2 miles, and protects tho 
SulsApfit from flood. The Baras ombankmont, whioh oommoncos 
in J&mkundA village and ends at Baras, half a milo distant, also 
protects tho Suls&p&t; and so does tho Panohpoli embankmont 
whioh connoots with tho oanal in tho 78th milo. It is 8J milos 
long, and has throe sluioos for drainage only. There is, besides 
theso, a short embankment on tho right bank about 6 milos below 
J&mkuudft, botwoon villages Naguri andAmbaohua, whioh protoots . 
about square milos. 

Ewrot or In oonolusion, tho following remarks may bo quoted from 
Mr. ICingsford’s 8ottlemont Report on tho offoot of tho ombank- 
M ' monts on various part* of tlio (listriot. • As rogards tho oountry to 

Parana,, the north, ho considers that the oonstruotion of the Joki ombank¬ 
mont in Oontai, the strongthoningo f tho Bhogr&i ombankmont, 
and tho oonstruotion of the Coast Oanal havo tended to inoroase 
the liability to ftdod on the west side of tho Coast Canal. 

«In Koard&ohaiir nearly ono quarter of the aroa is liable to 
almost annual flood! No doubt those lands weret always oovorod 
with a oonsidorablo depth of water, and the Coast Canal is not 
therefore tho cause of tho inoroase in tho proportionate liability to 
flood, excopt in so far ns it has raisod the height of flood lovol. 

As the embankment is now offootive, it is probable that some 
inoronso has boen oausod in tho height and duration of floods of 
unusual magnitude. I do not, however, think that tho oiroum- 
stanoos of this par gam have materially deteriorated, exoopt for the 
faot of cultivation having extended ovor lands spooially liable to 
flood.” 

• Turning to tho parganas on the south bank of the Subar- 
narokha and upon the west of tho Coast Canal, he says“ In 
years of high flood tho rivers Subarnarokha and H&skura discharge 
over the pnvgunaa to the south-east, and tho wator runs across 
the BastA-B&li&pal road into Koard&ohaur and S&tmalong. It is 
then bonked up by tho Coast Oanal, and passing southwards, finds . 
vent through the open escapes on the north of tho P&nohpira 
river. That the water is banked up needs no demonstration to 
any ono acquainted with this part of the canal. Bid the embank- 
mont not exisl, the water would escape towards the sea. Under 
existing oiroumstonoes, it stagnates until itr eoches tho level of 
the escapes to the south, whoro there is no embankmont, the oanal 
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running through higher ground. It is not until it reaches this 
higher level that the flood con obtain egress. Along the low lands 
upon the Coast Canal, there is, therefore, occasionally so&e loss of 
orops, but the distance is so far from tho Subamarekhi that no 
violent rush of water ooours. Moreover, tho embankmont protects 
the country to the west from the penetration of tidal waters, and 
the benefit conferred in this reepeot probably equals tho disadvan¬ 
tage. Great damage ooours in pargana* ICismat Katisihi, 
Katisihi and Sihabandar through flood, erosion and ooonsionally 
by sand deposit. In Sihabandar, particularly in tho area 
enolosed by the old and now oliannols of the rivor, the surface of 
tho soil is in a state of continual change owing to tho aotion of tho 
. water. The course of tho river is erratic, and its action deposits 
in somo places Band and in others silt, so that the cultivation varies 
from year to year. In Daradaohaur and Nangaleswar less damage 
is causod, and throughout these and the other parg anas, excepting 
those directly upon the hank, silt is deposited in large quantities, 
and whon the flood occurs early in the year as in 1898 its results 
aro entirely benefioial. It remains to note pargana Bhograi, 
whioh 60 years ago was exposed both to the Subainnrekhi floods • 
and to irruption of the sea, was partially proteoted by sand ridges 
and an old Marithi embankmont, but the protection now afforded 
is offectual, oxcept upon the lands situated between the embank- 
' ment and the rivor. This is. indeed the only protected traot in 
the district with the exoeption of Soso and Manjuri in- the 
south-west.” 

As regards the south of thedistriot, Mr. IGngsford remarks — southern 
“ The oonstruotion of the Baitaranl left embankment above pargnm. 
Akshuapada, while protecting the pargana of Soso, naturally 
raised tho river levels below Akshuapada; subsequently, the 
Baitaranl right embankment, reaching 17 miles below Akshuapadi, 
was ereoted in order to protect the irrigation works of Jajpur, and 
this was oompleted between 1891-92, thus closing the rivers Benga, 

Kia and Pitpur, whioh previously carried off. muoh of tho 
Baitaranl water to the south. In the year following it was found 
neoessary not only to raise the right embankment, but also to out 
the old agricultural embankments of Nadiigaon and Phalpur, in 
order to allow free egress of the water into Baying. Tho result 
of these measures has been to throw open to disastrous flood 
several villages in Baying previously proteoted, and to raise tho 
flood level throughout the tract. 

“ It must be obvious, to any one who oxaminos the facts, that 
the embankment has caused on immense increase in tho volume of 
water thrown into Dhimnngar and Baying. Tho flood traverses 
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nearly the whole of the latter pargana and Knimft, and part of 
it passes towards tho nortli-oast across a portion of Senftut and 
through Bhera until it moots tho Matai. Hero the water is bank¬ 
ed up, and the droinago from tho west of tho Coast Canal, finding 
no outlet, stagnates in tl^o low-lying lands of Ankara. Tho offoct 
is most severe in Bayfing. Nearly 1,000 acres of dropped lands 
previously protected liaVo been exposed to Hood by tho outting of 
tho agricultural embankments referred to, while tho depth of flood 
ovor another 27,000 ooroa of oropped aroa lias boon considerably 
inoroasod. It has boon said that tho flood-water of BayAng oausos 
tho Mat&i to bank up, and results, therefore, in tho stagnation of 
tho whole drainage of Ankur&. Thero is, I think, no doubt that 
tho oonstruotion of tho Coast Canal has contributed to this result 
by barring egress to the oast, oxoopt by escapes, tho height of 
whioh is too great to permit the water to flow off until it lias 
reaohod a level doslruotivo to tho crops.* Thoro lias undoubtedly 
boon intorforonoo with tho draiungo of tho Qamai,t which, instead 
of flowing off directly to tlio soa, is now forced down tho wost 
bank of tho canal into tho Matai. 1 The AnkurA-pAt or low-landa 
along tho canal must always liavo boon subjoot to flood; but I 
gathor from the old rooords tliut the loss was not oxoossivo, whoro- 
as at tho present day tho orop ovor a groat portion of this pnrgatia 
is prooarious. On tho other hand, tho condition of two of south¬ 
western parganat, Soso and Manjuri, lias muoh improved owing 
to tho oonstruotion of tho Baitarani loft ombnnkmont, wliioli 
offootually proteots tlio aroa from flood.” 

• Slue* Mr. Kinjieford wrote Ids report, tho crcite of meny of tho ticope* on 
Rango V of tho Oriiaa Cout Canal hnvo boon lowered, and the stagnant dralmigo 
complained of hni thereby been considerably improved. 

+ Regarding this itotomont, Mr. A. 8. Thomson, Superintending Knglnoor, 
OrUsn Circle, wrltoins follow*i—" The bonoflle conferred by tho onnal bonk*, in 
preventing tho tidal waters of tho ecu penetrating the bnein and bank* of tlio 
Omnai river, probably oqunl tlio dUadvautagoi cansod by tlio Coa«t Cannl obathict- 
ing it« froo drainngo to tho sea. In couno of timo, tlio land limit rile from the 
annual deposit* of lilt, mid tlio low area now complniuod of will eventually die* 
appear.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


HEM'S, WAGES AND Hit ICES. 

The rents fixed afc the lost settlement were nut based on thesKfixs- 
classes of soil under cultivation, os it was found that tho villagers “ 8NT0 * 
could not point out, with any degree of accuracy or certainty, 
definite tracts of lands bearing a uniform rent. Eventually, it 
was deoided to assess routs on the basis of the existing rates; the 
method adopted being tho proposal of a fair rent, * *., either the 
existing rout or an enhanced rent, for the acceptance of tho tenant, 
tho immediate settlement of that rent if accepted hy him, and in 
all cases in whioli tho tenant declined it, tho formal settlement 
of a fair ront under the provisions of tho bengal Tenancy Act. 

Tho method was simple and involved aa little disturbance of tho 
fttalue quo as was possiblo; it avoided the risk of inequalities of 
assessment duo to tho idiosyucracios of individual officers; and it 
was open to any person dissatisfied with tho ront proposed to apply 
for the settlement of a different rent, and to adduce formal evidence 
in support of his contentions. Under this system, fair rents were 
settled for tho whole body of tenants in the temporarily-settled 
estates; altogether 370,290 holdings with an area of 692,200 aorea 
wore thus dealt with, the average rent throughout the district 
being Re. 1-10-7 per acre. .. . 

At tho settlement of 1837, Balasore was assessed lightly, tho 
population being scanty aud tho land liable to flood and inter¬ 
spersed with junglo, while a largo area had been thrown out of 
cultivation owing to the disastrous cyclones and storm-waves 
of 1832 and 1833. Tho rent of the thini ryots, u., tho resident 
cultivators who had the best laud and had special privileges, was 
fixed at Re. 1-11-8 an acre ; while the incidence of. the ronts of 
the p&hi or non-resident ryots, who hold over 44 per cent, 
of the assessed area and were praoticaliy tenants-at-will, was 
Re. 1-2-11 an aore. During the 60 years following this settlement, 
there was a very great development in the resouroes of the 
oountry; the area under cultivation increased by 40 per cent.; and 
it is noticeable that tho incidence of the rents paid by piM ryots 
rose from Re. 1-2-11 to Re. 1-11-1 an aero ; for these ronts have 
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always boon woro or loss competition routs, reflecting with muoli 
aoouraoy the general conditions prevailing. 

At the last settlement the rents of Uidni holdings wore 
onhanood whorovor they woro found to bo lower than the pd/ii 
rente; and the okooss area was everywhere assessed to ront at tho 
villago rato, after making an allowanoo of 10 per oont. to ootfor 
any excess duo to striotnoss of our systom of moasuromont. In 
tho ovont, tho average iuoidonoo of tho ront sottlod for thdnl 
holdings was Re. 1-13-8 per aero, and for (Idm-pdhi or mixed 
holdings Re. 1-11-5, tho enhancement on tho existing ront being 

9- 6 and 6*9 per cent, rospeotively. 

Tho genoral development of tho distriot had naturally boon . 
aocompaniod by an inoreoso in tho rents of tho pdhi ryots, tho only 
olass for whioh routs woro not fixed for tho term of tho previous 
settlement. Tho zamindars had consequently onhaucod thorn con¬ 
siderably during tho ourronoy of that sottlomont; and as tlioy 
woro hold throughout the now proooodings to bo oompotition ronts, 
they 'woro not liable to any gouoral onbanoomont. Tlioy 
were, however, onhanood on tho ground of oxooss area or whoro 
any particular ronts wero found to be unreasonably low, oither 
through oollusion or fraud, or because thoy were specially grantod 
as bonefloial ronts by tho zamlnd&rs. The avorogo ront finally 
fixod was Ro. 1-13-6, tho enhancement on tho oxisting ront being 

10- J peroent. . 

Among othor olassos of tenants whose ronts woro sottlod may 
bo mentioned tho jamdbmuli k/iarirldcldrs , o/tdiulindddre, ntqfi- 
bdiidftiddn and kdmil bdad/tiddra. The jamdbandi kbariddddrt aro 
holdors of land whioh, in*theory at loast, was formerly reolaimod. 
At tho previous settlement they were treated as subordinate pro¬ 
prietors, their rents being calculated at a oertain percentage of 
the assets they received ; but at this settlement they wore dealt 
with as tenuro-holdors undor tho Bengal Tenanoy Act, and their 
ronts woro settled accordingly, a pereontage equal to that grantod 
to them at the previous settlement (20 to 30 per oont. of tho full 
rent) being fixed. The inoidouoe of the settled rato per aore was 
Re. 1-2-2, the enhancement being 68 per cont. No general 
enhancement was made of the rent of ryots holding chdiidtnd 
tenancies, i.o., the holdors of homestead lands, the incidence of 
whioh had risen from Ro. 1-15-9 to Rs. 3-7-3 within the lost 
60 years; but excess areas were assessed to rent at spooial rates, 
'thus oausing a nominal enhancement. Tho inafi-bdtidftiddro and 
kdmil bdiidftiddi-8, or holders of resumed rent-free lands, had 
been assessed at the previous settlement at half rates and ..full 
rates respectively. Both these olaeses were dealt with as ryots 
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whose special privileges had expired at the last settlement, but in 
consideration of the very low rents at which they were holding, 
and to prevent the hardship which would have been caused by too 
sudden an enhancement, a striot limit was imposed on the 
enhancement; and they were eventually assessed to rents much 
below those paid by thdni and pdhi ryots. The incidence of the 
settled rent per acre in the case of uitfi-bdMid/ltddrt was annas 13-11 
and of k&mil l&zi&ftidars annas 14-10, the enhancement being 197 
and 67 per cent, respectively. The increase of the rents of the 
former, wliioh is prbnA facie extremely large, is due to the faot 
that these people, who had been given holdings at what were 
supposed to be half rates, were found to be paying what were 
really pepper-corn ‘rents. The rents now fixed are under a 
rupee an aoro, whioh is less than half the market value of the 
land. 

In the final report on the survey and settlement of Orissa, Rent* in 
Mr. Maddox statesThere is little, if any, evidence (rfj" , £ led 
general e n hancement of rents on the ground of irrigation or 
of higher rates in irrigated than in unirrigated villages, though 
there is evidence that rent-rates have risen more in the protected 
and irrigated tracts than in the unprotected and unirrigated. 

There is, however, some reason to think that irrigation causes 
the lowest rents to rise, and in fact has a tendency to equalise . 
rents through an irrigated area. The increase of cultivation is 
certainly no greater in the protected and irrigated group, and all 
the enquiries made have failed to elicit any evidenoe of a substan¬ 
tial extension of cultivation to lands which but for the canal water 
were not likely to have been reclaimed. Amidst the mass of con¬ 
flicting information on the subject of the increase of rent-rates, one 
faot alone can he held to be abundantly proved, and that is that the 
cases in which a zaralndar has openly enhanced rents on the 
ground of the accessibility of canal water or has imposed an irri¬ 
gation cess of his own are. very rare. 1 ’ Elsewhere in India the rents 
of irrigated are sometimes two or three times those of unirrigated 
land; but in Balasore the exhaustive enquiries made during the 
settlement showed that rents were not higher in irrigated than in 
unirrigated areas. 

• It was only to be expected that the rents of a very large Qon9rtl 
number of tenants holding at privileged rates, whioh had remained rc«al(». 
untouohed for 60 years, would have to be enhanced at the 
last settlement; for it was known that cultivation had largely 
extended during the same period, and that there were considerable 
areas in the possession of both landlords and tenants that 
bad never been assessed to rent or revenue. The general result 
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of the settlement of rents was that the incidence of rout was 
raised from Ro. 1-6-10 to Re. 1-10-7 per aero, tho enhanoomont 
being 10 per cent.; while tho settled assets were altogothor 
Its. 11,51,400, os compared with Rs. 9,88,800, tho assets existing 
bofore tho settlement. Tho enhanoomont aotually imposed on 
tho important class of Ihdtii ryots amounted to only 96 per cent. 
Tho rente of these cultivators had undergone no ohango for a poriod 
of GO years, and though a largo nurabor disappeared in tho famino 
years of 1865-66, it was hold that this was no rooson why thoso 
who hold tlieir ground should'bo absolved from contributing somo 
share of tho largo rise in the value of their produce which had 
resulted from State-constructed improvements and settled 
government. Tho incidence of rent por aoro is lighter than in 
Cuttack and Puri, though tho enhancement was greater than 
in either of thoso districts. The difference was duo oliielly to tho 
largor amount of excess area assessed to rent and to the foot that 
the existing assessment was low owing to the disastrous iloods 
which had thrown much land out of cultivation, to the scantier 
population, and to the nature of the agriculture of the district, 
where the cultivated area for the most port grows only ono 
crop, viz., sarad rico. 

Pbodcce Rents in kind are still paid for & certain proportion of land. 

BE?™. The commonest form of produce rent is that known as dhulibh&j 
(literally, a sharing of tho dust), whioh implies on equal division 
of tho grain as well as of all bye-products. Under this system 
the entiro cost of cultivation is borne by the tenants, and whou tho 
crop oomes to maturity, it is reaj»cd in the presence of the land¬ 
lord’s agent and is carried by tho tenant to tho threshing floor, 
where an equal' divisiou is mode in the presence of both parties. 
Sometimes, however, instead of the crop being actually divided, 
it is appraised on the ground, and half the estimated value in 
cash is taken by the landlord as his share. It is estimated that 
in the case of ordinary rico land, the landlord’s share is about 
8 maunds of paddy, worth Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per maund at 
harvest, so that the rent actually paid would be equivalent to 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 in cash. A less common form of produce rent is 
that designated phalbhag , i. e., a division of the fruits and grain 
only, the straw and other bye-producte being retained by the 
• cultivator. 

•• Besides the dhttlibhay and phalbhig, there are two other classes 
of produce rente, tho panidhan and sanja. The former is on 
arrangement by which a portion of a cash" rent is payable in kind, 
a.' g. y a tenant with a nominal rent of Rs. 4 may have to pay 
Rs. 3 in cash and Re. 1 in grain. The landlord fixes the rate, 
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so that tlio tenant generally has to pay something more than ho 
would obtain for liis grain in the open market. Sai/Jd, i. c., a 
contraot, is a term applied to tho payment of a fixed quantity of 
agricultural produce. Tho latter generally amounts to about G 
maunds per aero, which would fotoh Es. G in a good year and 
Eb. (• in a bad year. Tho quantity fixed has to bo paid whether 
the soasou is favourable for tho ryot or tho reverse, and tho rent 
thus presses most heavily on him when he is least ablo to afford it. 
Fortunately, this system is raro in Balasoro. , 

Tho wages obtained for labour havo increased greatly during 
tho last half century, especially in the towns. In ISoO tho wages 
of ordinary day-labourers woro only 1 anna a day. Carpenters’ 
wages amounted to 2 annas a day, and smiths wore contented with 
2i to 3 annas a day. Away from their villages, adult male day 
labourers now earn a daily wage of 3J annas, females 2 annas 
and boys 4 anna ; and oarpontors, masons and blacksmiths 6 to 
8 annas acoording to their skill. The rise has been greater in 
tho case of skilled than unskilled labour, owing to the increasing 
demand for masons, carpenters and blaoksmiths created by the 
linking up of Orissa by rail with Bengul, the resultant communi¬ 
cation with large centres of industry, and the growing preference 
for masonry structures in tho towns. The increase is mom 
noticeable in tho towns than in the villages, where lower wages 
obtain. 

In his own native village, a skilled labourer gets from 4 to 6 
annas and an adult unskilled labourer 2 annas a day ; but tlie 
amount of the wages paid depends on the demand for labour, tho 
nature and amount of the work done, and the size and position of 
the village, i. <?., whether it is in a remote and out-of-the-way tract 
or in tho neighbourhood of a town. For making 
agricultural implements, carpenters and blaoksmiths, 
an essential part of the village community, are always paid in kind, 
the annual payment averaging about 9 seers of rice from every 
client; and the day labourer, when paid in kind, gets varying 
quantities of paddy equivalent to 2 to seers of rice. Measured 
by the quantity of grain given, there does not appear to have 
been any increase in the wages paid to agricultural labourers 
during the last 30 yeai’8 ; but owing to the enhanced prioe of 
food-grains, tho money valuation of wages in kind has increased 
by 90 per cent. On the other hand, though the wages paid in 
oa8h have increased considerably, they have not risen in the same 
proportion as the prices of staple food-orops, and they are now 
slightly less in value than wages in kind ; the latter are, therefore 1 , 
preferred by the village labourers, and it is diflionlt to obtain.a 
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cooly in the wofussil -who will work for cash wages in the sowing 
and reaping seasons, wlion wages in kind are freely given. 

As regards the supply of labour, tko following ostraot from 
Mr. Foley's Report on Labour in Bengal (190G) may bo quoted— 
“ There is considerable emigration to O&loutta, espooially for 
handling goods and for all sorts of engineering work. I was 
informed that only the low castes wont to tho mills, because the 
oastes are mixed together them; whereas the higher cast os, who 
are ehiolly. Brahmans, Kliondoits, Chfisos and QoSlfis, -wish to be 
separated, especially in their dwellings, from tho lower castes 
Any amount of labour, I was informed, could bo obtained 
oetween January and July, when tho people would want to 
return for their cultivation, since otherwise they would have to 
pay labourers to cultivate for them. Oriya labour is generally 
obtained through sardara, who live in Calcutta or tho neighbour¬ 
hood and have agents in the distriot: some of them make a very 
large incorao by the percentages of the wages they take, and 
labour would be cheaper and more satisfactory, if it was rooruitod 
direct through relatives, eto. Oriy&s will leave homo so long as 
they go with some one in whom they have oonfidenoe. Tho ohiof 
emigration is by sea, vid Chfindbili, tho or ops in tho southern port 
of the district being liable to be damaged by floods and drought: 
along tho sea coast rIbo the land is poor on aocount of the deposits 
of salt. There is also emigration by rail, especially from 
Bhadrakh and Balasore, and also by road through Midnapore. 
From Soro and the north of the distriot a considerable number of 
people go to tho Sundarbans to out the orops, leaving in 
November and returning in Maroh. The ohief centres whence 
labour oon be obtained appear to bo Balasore, Bhadrak}^ Basil- 
debpur, Soro, DhAmnagar and Chfindbali.” 

The cost of the necessaries of life has increased even more than 
the rate of wages, and the figures in 
I?rxc0 o/rwin iters per the margin will show how enormously 

the price of rice, the staple food of the 
42*7 people, has grown during the last oen- 
. 24-8 tury in Orissa. It will be seen that 
17 . 7 the greatest increase took place after 
I860, and it is indeed a common say¬ 
ing that the high prices which commenced during the famine 
have never left the land. This is to a certain extent true, as 
after that time oame a period of groat activity in the improvement 
of the roads and harbours, the construction of canals, and the 
gradual development of foreign trade; and a steady rise of prices 
set in after this transition period. During the last quinquennium 
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pricos do not seem to have been rnuoh affeoted by the oponing of 
tho railway, probably booauso the country had already been 
opened out by the canal system to a brisk export trade in rioo 
by sea. The effect of tho railway on tho genoral trade of tho 
oountry and its potential value as a moons of making prioes 
independent of loonl demands are, however, unquestionable. 

There has also boon a great inoreaso in the prioo of othor agri¬ 
cultural produce, of pulsos, ghl and tobacoo; but, on the othor 
hand, ootton yarn and oil have ohoaponod, wlrilo tliere 1 k» boon 
but little change in tho cost of sugar and of botol-nut, whioh 
overy Oriyft ohows. In rocont yoars also tho avorago prioo of salt 
has shown a gradual fall owing to the reduction of tho duty 
and improvod faoilitios of communication; this full has been 
vory raarkod sinoo tho further reduction mado in 1906, and con¬ 
sumption is increasing. 

In tho Final Roport on tho Survey and Settlement of Orissa Mathriai 
tho gonoral standard of living is dosoribed as follows:—“ Tho 
Oriyft cultivator is oontout with very littlo, and that ho generally ,. Kori r,.' 
gets. A full meal of rioo onoo a day, takou with a littlo suit, 
somo pulso or vogotablos, and porhaps fish, suiBoes him, and ho 
eats oold in tho morning what is loft ovor from his evening repost. 

Animal food is a luxury, but well-to-do mon oat a littlo mutton 
and goat's flesh, and all olassos oat game whenever they have tho 
luok to kill any. Tho poorest olassos take, to supplement their 
rioo, boilod kuUh\ and mnnrtid cakes,, and find a substitute for 
vogetablos iu tho many herbs and grasses that grow wild, and it 
is vory fow indeed who oannot fill their bellies v% ifch food which, 
if not appetising, is certainly satisfying. If the harvest fails or 
supplies run short, the cultivator finds in the waldjan a banker 
always ready to advanco money on good security, and able and 
willing to tido liim over bard times, provided there is no abnormal 
gonoral distress; and tho history of tho floods and drought of 
1896 shows that tho agricultural community can withstand very 
serious calamities, if the bad soason is followed by a good karvost 
in the next year.” • - * ... % 

In spite of their indebtedness and of the liability of their Agricnl. 
orops to injury from droughts nnd floods, the agricultural olawea 
havo more resources than any other, and they constitute the 
majority of tho population. Not only have they better means and 
better credit than the labouring olasseB, but being in the habit of 
keoping grain for home consumption, those who havo orops of 
some kind aro in a better position than the non-agrioultural 
olAqeee when grain is scarce and prices arc high. They have 
gained both by the better price thoy obtain from their surplus 
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product and by tlio smaller price they pay for imported luxuries, 
whereas formerly thoy could realize comparatively little from 
plentiful harvests, for in the absenoo of moaua of export tlio lattor 
sont down pricos and glutted the markot with uu unsaleable com¬ 
modity. Although, thoroforo, tho Blafeo of tho cultivating classes 
as a whole oauuot bo said to bo ono of plonty, certain sections 
onjoy a fair.monsuro of prosperity. 

Labouring Tho labourers in tho villagos liavo boon equally bouofilod by 
oImioi. lll0 ri8(y k t j l(J in<icofl food-grains, as woges aro still paid in a 
groat majority of casos oither wliolly or partly in kind. This 
system is 'particularly suitod to «m agricultural district liko 
Balasore for whatovor fluctuations may take place in tho market, 
tho labourer’s wago romains tho same. 

Tlioro are threo kiuda of agricultural labourers (nutlids), viz., 
tlio Idra-mdsia, ndy-imth'd and (Mid-tint lida, of whom tho first two 
aro paid entirely in kind. Tho bdm-md&ia is a laboufor hired for 
bdra mds, or twelve months, lie rocoivos hoard and lodging in 
hisraastor’s houso, and an annual wago of Its. 12 or Its. 15, of 
whioh a portion is often advanced to him freo of intorost, bosidos 
four garments (two knntjdn, one </dincld } and one chdduv) ovory 
yoar. Tho ndg-mu/id does not live or oat in his mastor’s houso. 
Ho rocoivos half a gaimx (Ofc soors) of paddy for every day’s work 
done by him, besides an annual present of a now doth (jdme/td) 
and a cast-off garmont of his master’s. Ho is also idlowod ft plot 
of land (called bold) to cultivate for his own bonoHt, froo of lent. 
Engagements for ono yours service are mado with tlio ndg-mulid 
in the month of PhAlguu, at tho Do! fostivnl; and ho rocoivos on 
that ooonaion a loan of mouoy, varying from Its. 2 to Its. G, froo 
of intorost, whioh is repaid at tho termination of the engage¬ 
ment. Suoh ongngomonts aro often ronowod yoor after year for 
sovoral yoars, tlio loan being ropaid only on. tho final cessation of 
tho contraot. Those coolies givo tho whole of thoir time to their 
. master’s business. A subdivision of this class, called ddhd-mulid, 
givo only half their time, and roeoivo only half the ktd lund and 
one doth, the daily nllowanoo of paddy being tho same ns with 
• the n&u-mulid. Tlio th\kd mulid is employed by no master in 

particular, but does day work whorovor bo is wanted, reooiving in 
return a money wago, amounting to about 2 annas a day. 

Here, as in other parts of Iudia, the lot of tlio ordinary un¬ 
skilled day labourer is rather hard. Spending wbat ho earns from 
day to day, ho lias very little to pawn or sell in times of distress, 
and ho is therefore the first to suocumb in time of scarcity, 
unless ho is carefully watched find given work within easy reaoh 
-Unlike -the Bih&ri, the Oriy& does not move with his family in 
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aoaroli o£ work, nnd no labourer cores to go to a distant plaoe for 
employment leaving bis family unoared for nnd with the prospoot 
of only earning enough for himself. Tho kutlifi or halid, i.e. t the 
unskilled labourer who is engaged by tho year and paid daily 
in kind, is however bettor off than the day labourer. He lias 
a better man to look after him, who, if an old master, does not 
foraako him till ho is himself reduced to the very last straits; 
and besides this, ho is generally allowed to hold about half an 
noro of land free of rent. 

As regards skilled labour, tho villngo artisans who never go 
out of tho village form a recognized part of tho village organiza¬ 
tion, and are also indirootly supported by agriculture. Tho 
ordinary artisan with a family of fivo earning 7 annas a day docs 
not spend more than 5 annas, and iB thus able to lay by something, 
which enablos him in time to invest his savings in land, tho great 
ambition of ovary man in Orissa. Thoro is hardly any really 
skilled artisan, who has not, if ho is a man of tho mofussil, somq 
land, and if a man of tho town, some monoy-lcnding. 

Tho houses of tho cultivators consists of four mud walls jioniu, 
enolosing a court, and used as tho gables of little rooms which lino jjjj'jjjj 
tho court inside. A Bnlasore husbandman lias usually at least •' 
five of thoso littlo apnrlmonts,— ono for his cows, another for his 
oook-shed, a third for storing his paddy, nnd two rooms for 
sleeping and gonoral use. Thoro is generally a verandah outside 
tho wall on both sidos of tho prinoipal door for roooiving strnn- 
gors, and as a plaoe where tho men of tho family talk and lounge. 
Somotimos, but rarely, tho cow-shod is built outside the walls. 

Iho mud enolosuro stands in the middle of a bright groon patch 
of vegetables, and tho wholo is shut in with a good fonoe of 
prickly shrubs. 

Tho summer dress of a Bnlasore peasant is a ootton waist-oloth 
(<llol l) falling over tho thighs, and tucked up when at work, with 
a scarf (g A meld) thrown over his shoulder; occasionally also a 
turban envelops his head. A woll-to-do shopkeeper wean an 
ample cotton shawl ( c/iddar ) instead of the scarf, whioh he some¬ 
times twists round his bond and ears. He has also a pair of 
coarse shoes, with long tumed-up toes and no heels, elaborately, 
though roughly, embroidered with coloured thread, la winter 
tho peasant wraps his head and the upper part of his body in a 
thick double shoot (doldrd)> while the shopkeeper indulges in a 
broadoloth scarf (/«/) nnd a cotton shirt. A peasant’s furniture 
consists of a few brass pots, platters and cups, ono or two very 
rude bedsteads, a few mats, and sometimes somo instruments of 
defence. Tho better class have generally ono or two palm-leaf, 
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books on Hindu mythology in their houses, or a legend out of the 
Mahftbhfirata or Rfim&yana. 

Rioe and milk form a peasant’s food, oven dried fish being a 
luxury among tho poorest olasses. The year's supply of it is 
stored up in reed baskets, and sparingly doled out. Vogotablos 
also are luxuries not always within their roaoh. Tho peasants 
set asido their boilod rioo till if turns slightly sour, and esteem 
this unpalatable mess a favourite article of diet. After boiling, 
the rioe is allowed to stand for 24 hours in wafer, until fermen¬ 
tation lias slightly set in, and to tins sour moss a little salt is 
added. It need soaroely bo added that this tho invariable diet of 
the Oriy& peasant is unstimulating and unwholesome. 

Regarding the indebtedness of the peoplo, Mr. Kingsford 
writes os follows“ Owing to tho reticence of ryots, information 
on the aubjoot of indebtedness is very difficult to obtain. Sooreoy 
rogarding their circumstances bus become ingrained in them. It 
is natural that an improvement in condition should bo a matter 
for concealment, since open prosperity lias often been tho cause of 
exaction. An old Maath&n Brahman, who haunted a settlement 
camp in par gam Senaut, had inherited a few* aores of land from 
his father at the age of 25. Ho now has half a lakh of rupees 
buried in the floor of his hut, yet a coarse dhoti and a still oonrser 
gdmohd are all tho olothing ho has ever been known to wear. 
Though tho oirourastances of this man are matter of common 
knowledge, the* tradition that tho admission of prosperity is 
disastrous would suffice to prevent him from generally admitting 
them. It is not so clear why the habit of secreoy should extend 
to those in impoverished and involved ciroumstances; yot it does 
so, and it was found impossible to ascertain what proportion, of 
ryots in an ordinary village were indebted and to what extent. I 
believe it, however, to bo tho fact that excepting a fow tdkhirdjddre 
and well-to-do cultivators, and excepting the poorest classes who 
cannot borrow because they have no security to offer, there are very 
few ryots who are not indebted to the zamindSr or tho mahdjan 
for loans of grain or money. 

. “ Many causes have contributed to this result. The peasant of 
this djstriot is even less industrious than his brethren in. Cuttaok, 
and his husbandry more careless and negligent; a fact which, with 
the increase of sublotting, must be held partially attributable to 
low rentals. Very few familios have stocks to last them longer 
than 9 months from harvest time, and none amongst tho ordinary 
class have money with which to meet extraordinary calls. A 
marriage entails an expense of Rs. 50 or Rs. GO, and that at a 
time when the son is at an ago of fifteen and the daughter.of ten, 
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so that the family increases rapidly without any corresponding 
inorease in its resources. To borrow thia sum, the ryot must go 
to tho zamSnd&r or the mahty'an, uud in the latter case he must 
mortgage his holding or ornaments to twice the value of the debt. 

Calls for interest deplenish his atook of paddy, and in September,. 
if not before, ho must borrow grain for food. rn'Novombor he 
is oalled on for his rent and must cut a portion of tho standing 
orop before it is fully ripo, and dispose of it at a losa in tho nearest 
market. In Docombor and January ho harvests the orop, and in 
February oomos a frosh oall for rent and. for rot urn of tho borrowed 
grain. After meeting tho April kM and purchasing tho fow 
simple tools ho requires und a fresh paok-saddlo for his bullock, 
ho finds himself with loss than lost yoar’s store, with the money 
debt still owing to tho mah&jun and with a monthly instalment of 
interest to disohargo. But apart from the doprossipn of oiroum- 
stonoos induced by hia own indisoretion, thoro is oortain to oomo 
a soason every 10 or 10 yoars whou tho orop fails through flood 
or drought, a misadventure whioh plungos. thrifty and unthrifty 
alike into debt, from whioh they 6oldom manage to reoovor. 

“Indebtedness is admittodly on tho increase; and though tho 
distribution of khattim has afforded ryots temporary rcliof by 
supplying them with an instrument whioh has muoh inoronsod tho 
value of their holdings, and roprosonfs u gift of some 30 or 40 • 
rupoes on tho avorago of oaoh family, tliero is reason to foar that 
in tho ooureo of the next- 30 yoars tho oconpnpoy right .will 
lapse to a largo extent, and that tho zaralnd&rs, who nro already 
purohasiug holdings in considerable quantity, will bo in possession 
of an area of nij-ch^s lands muoh in oxooss of that whioh thoy 
now hold.” 

“The questiou of indobteduoss may bo concluded by eome Monty 
remarks on the methods of borrowing in voguo. ,n|n '- 

“Mouoy loans are only required on special occasions and oro 
obtained from the zamlnd&r or tho mahojan. Under some oiroum- 
stanoes, however, a dobt inourrod in grain is repaid in money and 
treated in all respoot as a money dobt. Tho landlord generally 
requires a stamped paper, whioh provides for internet at 3£ per 
cent, per month to be punctually paid by tho borrower. Some¬ 
times renewal of tho deed is required at tho expiration of eaoh 
half-year, tho internet due being added to the capital, and tho dobt 
thus ncouraulates at oompoimd interest. Tho mnhijan requires 
security, either tho mortgage of the holding or a pledge in the 
shapo of ornaments and utensils to tho value of twice the dobt 
incurred. Interest is charged at tho same rate of 3$ per cent, per 
month. . _ . . . 
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drain “ Paclcly and sometimes money are occasionally loanod by ryots 
loa n, t jo caoli other. • For grain thus lout to oblige a friend no interest 
is required, but for cash the interest is at tho ordinary rate of 3J 
per cont. per month. It is to tho zamindfir or to tiro ma/tdjan that 
•application is ordinarily mndo. Advanoos of grain nro generally 
made on the pdnolpdi system, 0 maunda of grain being returned 
at harvest time for every 4 mounds borrowed. This is oquivalont 
to interest at tiro rate of 20 per oont., but ds tho lonrrs nro usually 
taken about August or ovoir later, aud are soarooly. over ourront for 
more than 6 months, tho rate of interest is, in foot, 00 por oont. 
per annum. The ma/ty'nn, who has no interost in <Jro borrower’s 
lauds, generally exaots a higher rate than the aamind&r, whoso 
security is bettor. In either caso a tamatiuk or stamped bond is 
ojtocnted and retained by tho londor. So oaveloss is tiro ryot, and 
bo blindly doos ho sometimes trust himself in tiro hands of his 
zaraindftrs, that oases oro not unooramon whore tiro amount of tho 
dobt and tho terms of repayment ore loft blank upon tiro dood. 
Tiro ryot signs it. Ho takes tho paddy, and after bestowing a 
soor or two upon tire sorvont who has measured it, rotums homo 
content with his bargain. 

“ It may seem inorodrble that suolr things should ooour, but it 
is not porhaps a matter of oxtromo surprise, if it bo considered how 
ontiroly many ryots aro in tlie hands of an influential znmlndfir. 
Thoy know that tho surplus of tlroir produoe will lio taken both 
in the shupo of ront and of repayment for previous loans, and 
thoy know also that unless they provo rofrootory, tho zamlndrtr 
will allow thorn at least a compotonoo. Thoy lravo nothing to 
oxpoot but to cultivate their lands and to bo allowod to roinin so 
mtioh of the produce as is nooosanry for their maintonanoo ; and 
they can rely upon their landlord for assistance in times of 
soaroity. They aro, therefore, indifforent as to the amount of 
their debts and oontont to bo bled in tho knowledge that tho 
operation is necessary, and that it is in their landlords’ own 
intorest not to allow it to terminate fatally.” 

Summary. In conclusion, the following summary may bo quoted from tho 
Quinquennial Administration Roport of Orissa for the years 1900. 
to 1905. Tho traditional stylo of living for eaoh of the main 
oln8SOS continues, and tho standard has been little raised, though a 
tondenoy towards spurious luxury is noticeable in some of tbo 
poorer dosses. No new industries appear to liavo been oponed. 
An institution, called tho Utkal Union Conference, lias been started 
since 1903 for the improvement of tho sooial and oconomioal con¬ 
dition of the people, and tho subjoot of industrial development 
appears to be receiving somo real and sustained attention; and 
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it is possible that the next few years may see some progress in this 
direotion. But, at present, the bulk of the population is not only 
agricultural, hut trade and commorco is principally in the hands of 
foreigners. Social and religious ooromouies continue to be as 
numerous and indispensable ns ever, and there is no tendenoy 
observable towards diminution, of expenditure on them. Debts are 
contracted more for these purposes than for agricultural operations, 
but no reliable statistics ore available to differentiate between those 
incurred for one or the other. Tho railway, which was considered 
to have opened up possibilities of improvements, has, with the 
gradually developing system of feeder roads, become a means of 
easy transport, and is owning into greater favour with the trading 
classes, so that the produoe of tho country is finding its way more 
quiokly into larger markets. In foot, during the last six years, 
notwithstanding the strongly conservative instinots of the people, 
increasing activity in trade and a general aspeot of increased 
prosperity have boon distinctly notioeable, and tho whole Sub- 
Provinoe is slowly moving along the path of progress. 
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OCOUPATIOXS. MANUFAOTUEK8 AND TEA HR. 

Bala pork is essentially an agrioultural distriot, and tho groat 
majority of the people are dependent on cultivation. At tho 
oensua of 1901 it waa found that no losa tlum 79 per oont. of tho 
peoplo wero supported hy agriculturo, and 8 1 per oont. of thorn 
wero actual workers, including 8,00') ront-rccoivers, 240,000 
rent-payers and 4,000 hold labourers. It lias, liowovor, to bo 
borne in mind that thoro are very few who do not oultivato a little 
land when they havo the means or opportunity to obtain it, 
oven though it may not bo their principal means of support; oven 
the trodors and artisans, oxoept the very poorest, Jiayo thoir own 
patoh of land, which they bring under cultivation oithor thomsolvoa 
or through hired labourers. The rent-reoeivors or zamlndftra aro 
mainly Hindus, often Bengalis who have sottlod in Orissa, 
bolonging to tho BrAhman, Kiyosth, Karan and Timbuli castos ; 
but there aro a few Muhammadans among thorn, Tho non-oulti- 
vating lnnd-owtors aro chiofly BrAhmnns, most of whom havo 
small l&khirQj holdings, which they cultivate through their 
sorvants; tho Balar&mgotri BrAhmans, however, cultivate with 
thoir own hands. Tho tenant cultivators aro drawn priuoipally 
from the Khnndoits, Rftjus, ChAsas and G auras, who aro profes¬ 
sional hereditary cultivators, but practically all tho castes aro 
represented among them. Landless labourers are not oon fined to 
any particular oastes, but range according to ciroumstanoes from 
the comparatively high caste Khandaits to the semi-barbarous 
aboriginal tribes bordering on the western hills. Thoy aro com¬ 
monest in the south, whero the population is dense and tho com¬ 
petition for land is koen ; in other parts it is not difficult to 
obtain a small area for a produco rent in any sparsoly inhabited 
traots whero land is being brought under cultivation. 

Indastrios support 9*6 per cent, of the population, and 59 per 
cent, of the members of this class are actual workers, including 
12,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 13,000 grain-parohers and rice 
pounders, 9,000 cotton weavers and spinners, 3,000 basket and 
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mat makers, besides numerous goldsmiths, irohsmitlia nnd potters, 

The main fishing castes are the ICowats, Gokhas and Tiynrs who 
also make their own nets. Tim Tfintis weave cotton, and tho 
Kandrfis generally prepare ropes for sale in tho markets, but 
spinning and rope making arc not oonfinod to any particular 
oastes. Most of the tailors aro Muhammadans, and tho prepara¬ 
tion of oil forms tho oliiof occupation of tho Tolls. Aboriginal 
tribes, suoli os the SantAls and Bharaijes living on tho western 
border of tho diatriot, supply tho groator part of the firewood and 
oharcoal brought to market. Baskets and loaf plates are made 
mostly by Dorns, but also by tho Pans and Kandrfis, while mats 
aro propared in Bio northern part of the district by Kandrfis. Tho 
Rfirhis parch grain ; Snnrifl nro occupied in tho preparation and 
sale of liquor ; Chanifirs draw toddy and make brooms; and shoo 
making and leather tanning form the occupation of Muohia. The 
Kumhfirs aro the potter caste, Pnthurifis work in stone, while 
builders generally come from tho ranks of tho Muhammadans. 

Tho proportion of tho population supported by commeroe is Commerce, 
vory small, amounting to only 0-3 per oont. ; but many of Iho 
artisans, though not actual shop-keepers, deal in the products of 
their workmanship and thus contribute considerably towards local 
trade. Tho Oriyft has, as a rule, a faint idea of trade and little 
commercial enterprise, his horizon being bounded by usury, which 
requires a small expenditure of energy nnd grows fat, ns it wore, 
by feeding on itself. Tho oliief moroliants and traders ore 
foreigners, tho rice merchants being principally Muhammadans 
from Bombay, the doth merchants Mfinvftris from Jaipur and 
Mfirwar, and the hide dealers Kabulis from Afghftnistfin. Among 
tho looal mercantile community tho most important nro T&rabulis, 
who aro general merchants, Subornabaniks, who are general 
monoy-lendora and pawn-broken, Gandhabaniks nnd Aguris (Ugra 
Kshattriyas), who aro shop-keepers, Kapurifis, who sell doth, and 
Sunns, who are liquor vendors; while confeotionors or sweetmeat- 
sellers belong to tho GuriS caste. 

Altogether IT per cent, of the population derive their liveli- Prof*- 
hood from professional pursuits, and of these 46 per t cent, aro 
aotual workers, including l,f!00priests and 1,600 teachers. The. 
great majority of tho people shewn undor this doss consist of 
Bralunans. At one time the Brfihmans confined themaolves to the 
study of the aaatms, the worship of tho gods, and to officiating at 
social and religious oeremonies. But now they have ceased to look 
to priesthood as their only means of livelihood, and have taken to 
various other secondary pursuits to eke out their income as priests. 

There are high does Sfisani Brfihmans, however, who yet adhere 
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to their priestly calting. The religious mendicants (are supplied 
by Vfti'linavaa among tho Hindus and Fakirs among the 
Muhammadans. Tho higher olass of officers in the Department of 
Education are mostly recruited from Bengalis, oithor rooently 
arrived or domiciled in Orissa. In former days, when communi¬ 
cation with Bengal was not so oasy as it has now boon rendered 
by the opening of tho railway, many of tho Bengalis, whom 
business and roligious xoal led to this part of the country, sottlcd 
* hero. The descendants of these families are fiu- ahead of 
their OriyS brethren in respect of culture and eduoation, though 
tho latter are now beginning to follow in their train. Tho 
lower grades of teachers, guru *, oto., are officered by Br&hmans 
and Karans, and ocoosionally by Khandaits. Those remarks 
apply equally to literature and law, and also to a great 
extent to engineering, surveying, eto. Petition-writers, copyists 
and publio scribes, however, ore not confined to these onstos, and 
in the lower grades of engineering a fair sprinkling of Muhamma¬ 
dans is found. Unlike Bengal, the villago physicians are not 
oonfined to any particular castes. There are some Baidya families 
who emigrated from Bengal and settled here, and who yet retain 
their anoient oalling, but their number is limited. 

Other oc- Among tboBe engaged in other occupations are 4,000 herdsmen, 
cupotiona. 7,000 beggars and 24,000 general labourers. Gaums and Pius 
breed and herd cattle ; sheep and goats are bred by Pans and 
K&ndr&s ; and tho pig dealers are Ghusurias. Among muaioions 
tho pipers belong to the caste called Mahnriis, whilo the drummers 
are mostly Pins and Kandim Beggars and labourers are not 
confined to any specifio caste. Tho shikaris or hunters of the 
field consist of Pans, Savars, Kolis and Siyalgirs; and the butchers, 
fowl and egg dealers are all Muhammadans. Barbers belong 
exclusively to the caste called Bhandari or Nipit, and washermen 
to tho Dhobi caste. Cooks arc mostly Brahmans, and indoor 
servants are recruited from various castes by whose touoh water 
does not become contaminated. The coaohmen are mostly 
Muhammadans, but the grooms come almost exclusively from 
tho Pin caste ; while sweepers are drawn from the Mehtar castes. 
Makcpac. The importance formerly attaching to Balosore as an indus- 
rcurs. trial centre may be gauged by the fact that in the 17th oentury 
it contained the factories of no less than five European nations, 
the Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, French and English. Tho ohief 
settlement of the English was in Balosore town, but they also 
had subordinate factories at Bhadrakh, Soro and Balarimgarhi, 
round whioh weavers’ oolonies gathered. The fine cotton cloths 
and muslins produced by their looms formed the ohief article of 
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opmraeroe, and frequent mention is made in the early records of the 
English of the Balasore “sannoes” and “cussayes,” as these fabrics 
were oalled. With the general dislocation of trade caused by the 
Mar&(li& raids tho industry appears to have languished, and it 
did not revive when tho pair Uritr/hitm was introduced. In a 
report submitted by the Faujddr of Balasore in 1761 we find rice, 
iron and stono plates referred to ns the principal exports, and 
cotton oloths are not montionod; whilo Stirling, writing in 1822, 
boa loft it on record that “the manufactures and trade of Orissa 
proper are very inconsiderable and unimportant. A sufficiency of 
tho ooarser dotlis is made for tho use of tho inhabitants in all parts 
of tho district. The calicoes of Balasore, Soro, Blmdrnkh, Janjipur 
and Hnrihorpur were onoe prized and sought after under the name 
of Saunahs, but tho domand for the finor fabrics of that description 
having long since deolined, the quantity now manufactured is very 
trifling.” 

At this time, however, the manufacture of salt was a 
very important industry giving employment to large numbers. 
Soltpetro was in great domand for gunpowder, a domaud whioh was 
increased by tho long French war; and Government had accord¬ 
ingly established a monopoly in tho 8alt manufacture. We find 
that tho Ricketts Canal was made simply to afford a ready means 
of transport for the salt from tho tirangs or salt lands in the south 
to tho port of Churimaii; and further north the Hi)ill and 
Tamliik Salt Agents had acquired between 1805 and 1810 about 
15 square miles of land along the Subaraarokha to be used as 
jalpdi land, c., tho jungle and grass were out and used for burn¬ 
ing in the process of manufacture. The finest salt of all India, 
says Stirling, was manufactured in the wild inhospitable tract 
along the sea-board and yioldod annually to tho East India Com¬ 
pany a net revenue falling little short of 18 lakhs of rupees. The 
monopoly system was abolished in 1862-63, but salt making 
continued for many years later to be the staple manufacture of the 
district. In 1875-76 nearly 200,000 rnaunds were manufactured, 
but the industry has been ruined by the importation of imported 
salt and has been abandoned; salt is, in faot, now the largest 
import of the distriot. 

At the present day, the manufactures of the distriot are 
insignificant and the only industries are small hand industries. 
The reason for this economic backwardness is that the population 
is almost entirely dependent on agriculture, there are no manu¬ 
facturing towns, and each village is a self-supporting industrial 
unit. Tho people grow and husk their own rice, build tbeir own 
houses, and require very few articles of foreign manufacture. 
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Coarse ootton doth, brass and bell-metal utensils and a few other 
articles manufactured locally, such ns baskets, pottery, mats and 
agricultural implements, meet most of their wants, and the arti¬ 
sans who make those articles form, and liavo formed for conturios 
past, a component part of tho village community, being paid 
largely in kind and, in aomo caaos, holding lands in remuneration 
for their services. A brief account of tho small industries of the 
district is givon below. 

Cotton weaving is still oorriod on throughout the distriot by 
Tfiulis, who weave coarse ootton cloths, which cost doublo as much 
as the cloths of English manufacture, hut last a yoar, while tho 
foreign oloths lost only six months. The only troco of the muslin 
manufacture for which Balasoro was once famous survives in 
Bkadrakh, in Kedajpur in jxiri/ana BfinohAs, and in Balasoro 
town, whore muslin of a supoiior kind is woven. It is usod by 
native gentlemen for ceremonial purposes, dholu of this descrip¬ 
tions oosting Its. 20 a pair. Almost all tho yam usod is imported, 
but spinning is still earned on to a small extent by mombors 
of the TulAbliinA caste, who use machines made looally for tho 
purpose, and by Brahman widowB, for whom this is provorbially 
considered a suitable and resivootable occupation. They uso a 
small hand instrument, and tho Brahmans’ saored throads nro 
all made in this manner. 

Silk weaving constitutes a small hand industry; it is not 
carried on on any oxtonsivo scale, und tho only kind of silk 
manufactured is tussor silk. Tho industry, such as it is, 'is 
carried on by soiuo 200 perrons, by far tho greator number of 
whom live in the northern part of tho distriot, in tho villages 
of PAtpur and It Albania; tho rost ore inhabitants of tho village 
of Purusanda in tho Bhnchukli subdivision. In tho north the 
weavors are not confined to any particular caste, hut are real 
natives of the soil; and a BrAlmian is as nmoh at liberty to 
engage in tho manufaoturo of tussor silk as n llApurifi, a R&ju, 
a JolAha, or a man of any oilier casto. This manufacture is not, 
howovor, their solo occupation. They follow their respective 
avocations, and consider tho industry as only a supplomontary 
meanB of augmenting tlioir limited income. In tho Bhadrakh 
subdivision the weavers are known as Bengali Tantis (weavers) 
and are not original natives of tho soil, from whom, howovorj 
they aro at present hardly distinguishable; ihoy migrated from 
Bengal and settled down in this district many years ago, but 
now speak the-' language oE tho country of their adoption, and 
have, more or less, accommodated thomsolvos to the conditions of 
their environs. They number only about 50 men all told, - but 
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silk manufacture is their solo occupation; a man is, in fact, 
oxoommuoioated for ploughing land with his own band. 

Among both those classes of mon, the rearing of silk-worms 
or coooons doos not form any part of the industry. They purchase 
ooooons from tho Sautfils and the Bhumijos of the G-arhj&ts 
(Mayfirblmnj and Koonjhnr) at tho rate of about 200 por rupoo, 
thou boil them in hot wator, root thorn, and gradually draw 
all thread out of them. Afterwards they knead tho throad 
with a paste of boilod potatoos, dyo them, and wouyo them 
with ordinary looms. Tho or tides thus manufactured, after 
mooting tho demand of local consumers, mostly Hindus, who have 
to uso Buoh olotha for various religious ceremonies, ore sont to tho 
merchants of tho towns of Balaeoro and Outtaok and to Muhammad- 
nngar-patn& within .the Jaloswar thftna. It has boon estimated 
that oloths to tho valuo of Its. 8,000 are sold by the manu¬ 
facturers of this district annually. Tho looal namo of tho doth is 
kAutiA. 

As rogarda tho weaving industry as a whole, it may bo said 
that tho produots of tho looal looms oannot, ut any rato in tho 
towns and larger villages, oompoto with tho machine-made 
arliolos of English manufaoturo, though somo are prized for 
thoir flno toxturo, and huud-wovou ootton oloths still hold thoir 
own in rural traotl owiug to thoir durability. Tho industry is 
therefore not tlniving, and tho weavers aro taking up other 
moans of oaming thoir livelihood in increasing mimbors. 

Tho othor industries aro of little importance. Mats of threo other 
kinds aro made. Tho rood mats oallod henta are propared by 01 
'all classes for home use, tho Pins making a large number, 
whioh they sell in the markets at one or two annas each. 

They are tliiok, and the poorer dosses use thorn to oovoT 
thorn at night during tho odd weather. Tho date-leaf mate 
oallod pAliyA aro made by tbo gipsy onstce, KoI&b and Ahlrgnuraa, 
and aro sold for an anna a pieoe in the markets. OhalAi or 
matting of a ooarso description is also made by tho ll&jus, Chfisas 
and other cultivators in Kamardflohaur and Kakhr&ohaur for 
looal uso. Rope is mode of juto and flax by tho oultivators in 
most parts of the district to supply thoir own wants, and string 
of cooo-nut flbro and jungle grass by low oaete women for sale. 
Palm-leaf umbrellas, hoods and. hats are universally mado by 
Ohamftre and used by oultivators in the Holds. Tlio labourers 
prefer tho hood in summer and tho hat during tho rains. Nets 
aro made by fishermen for their own uso, but a email oast-net 
manufactured in the north of the distriot is sent to tho markets 
and to Balasore for sale. Baskots of reeds and bamboo are 
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made by tlio low oastes, some of a very largo size being used 
for storing paddy and others of a small size for oarrying 
purposes. Earthenware, consisting of jugs, pots, oups and other 
artioles, is manufactured in all parts of the distriot by Xumhftrs 
and brought to market for salo. Gunny-bags were formerly mado 
in largo numbers near Chftndbnli, but thoy have boon now dis¬ 
placed by the Caloutta or tide, which morohants find it ohoapor to 
import. 13ags oallod (ikid t whioh are usod for oarrying rico, paddy 
or salt, ai-o made of ilax or jute, and aro also usod for paok-saddles. 
Brasswaro and boll-metal utensils of all dosoriptions, inoluding 
hoavy brass ornaments for womon, aro mode by tho looal 
braziers, ohiofly at Balasore, Erdi\ in par (/an a Sonaut and Romuna. 
Tho Romuna boll-motal ware is aoquiring somo looal reputation, 
and oousidorablo quantities are exported. Ornaments of brass and 
boll-raotal aro worn by the poor and low oasto womon, hut tho 
manufaoturo is deoliniug owing to tho import and salo of Gorman 
ailvor ornamonts at a ohoapor prico. 

Mine*, Thoro aro no minos in tiro distriot, but lutorito, saudstono, 
gravol, oto., aro quarriod for building and road-motalling. Tho 
rook most gonorally omployod for building purposos in tho 
distriot is latent©. This is largely usod in the oonstruotion of 
tho walls of housos and also for buildings of groator protonsions. 
Eow rooks prosont groator advantages from its poouliar oharaotor; 
it is oasy to out and slmpo wlion first dug, and it booomos hard 
and tough after exposure to tho air, whilo it sooms to hovory 
r little afFootod by tho woathor. Indeed, in many of tho serdpturod 
stonoa of somo of tho oldost buildings in Orissa, tho ohisol marks 
aro as frosh and sharp as wlion thoy wore first built. It is, * 
perhaps, not so strong, nor so oapablo of rosisting groat proesuro 
or bearing great weights, as somo of tho sandstones or tho more 
oompaot kinds of gneiss, but it oortainly poesoBSos amply sufficient 
strongth for all ordinary purposes. It is largoly used at the 
present time, but has also boon employed from the earliest period 
from whioh the tomplos and buildings of the oountry date, and 
tho elaborate specimens of oarving and ornament, whioh Borne of 
these oontain, show that tho nodular struoturo and irregular 
• surfooo of tho laterito does not prevent its offootivo use for pur¬ 
poses of ordinary ornamontation. It is quarriod in a rude but 
effective way; a groovo ib out with a rudely pointed piok round the 
slab whioh is to bo extracted; anothor is made underneath, and 
then a fow wedges aro drivou in to split off the blook. Slabs 
from 4 to 6 foot long aro oosily procurable in this way; whilo 
the more loose and gravelly forms of laterito are used for road 
metal, for whioh thoy aro admirably adapted. 
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• Chlorite, known locally as mupuni, which is found in the 
Nilgiri hills and in kites TalmundA and Mangalpur, has a con¬ 
siderable local sale and is also oxportod to Calcutta. The rook 
yields a compaot and very tough material, though fairly 
oasy to work, and is admirably suited for fino carvings. 

Blooks of almost ony sizo oan bo obtained, the only impediment 
boing tho difficulty of transport from tlio high hills on wliiok it 
is generally found. Tho most goneral use of this rook at prosont, 
however, is for tho manufacture of platos, bowls, basins, eto., whioh 
are in common use all over (tho country. Tho tools omployed 
in tho manufooturo of those are of tho rudost kind; a short 
round bar of iron pointed at one ond and a wooden mallet 
suffice to proouro from tho rook a picoo of sizo suffioiont for a 
plate or bowl. This is rudely out into the intended form by the 
quarryman on the spot, and the half-finished materials aro brought 
down from tho quarries |or liolos on tho hill-sido and Anislmd by 
difforont workmon in tho villages bolow. This is done partly 
by hand with finor tools, partly on a simple latho. Tho finished 
plates, etc., are then transpox-tod to tho markots by tho merohantB 
who doal iu thoso artiolos. 

In tho oarly days of tho English sottlomont, iu what Sir tba»b, 
William Hunter oalls “ the ova of armed industry,” the trado 
of Bolasoro was praclioally limited to tho small aroa hold by I ho 
factories. “ Evory yoxir, ” ho writes, “ our faotors modo their Tuda 
advanoos iu good English eilvor, and got together an * investment ’ 
in country goods. High profits covered the losses whioh tho 
marauding soldiery now and then iufliotod on us, whon they 
burned a weaving village whioh hod got on advanoo from tho fac¬ 
tory, or spoarod a fow hundred artisans working at our exponso. 
Indeed, the universal misery of the Provinoo rathor strengthened 
our hands. Tho only safe place for quiet people was the English 
factory. Industry and oommoroo gathorod themselves together 
around it, and manufacturing hamlets nestled witlxin the shadow 
of its walls.” These interruptions to tho poncoful progress of 
English trado booamo, howovor, very serious whon tho Mhrflth&s 
burst down upon Orissa. In 1748 the Maruthfi horse attacked 
the factory at Balar&mgnrhi ; in 1750 tho Resident at Balasore 
reported that owing to the MarflthA raids he oould not “ purchase 
any ready-money goods, as the weavers or greater port of thorn 
have boen obliged to abscondand again in 1753 ho wrote 
asking for 2,500 or 2,000 maunds of rice as the weavers of Bala- 
sore wore complaining of the great scarcity of rice and provisions 
of all kinds occasioned by the devastations of tho MarfithSs who 
had plundered Balasore j “ several weavers,’' he added, “ have 
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brought their looms into the factory, and the few who remain 
deolaro that they shall be obliged to quit the place.” Outeido the 
factories the trade of the country was paralyzed by the oppres¬ 
sions of the local officials. However cheap might bo tho inland 
markets, tho tolls and custom houses on tho roads and rivers mode 
tho goods too dear for exportation; and anything like intomal 
trade was rendered impossible by the incessant black-moil wliioh 
was levied. Besidos the royal officers who imposed a lax at 
every fow miles, each petty proprietor through whoso estate tho 
route lay lined the road with rapacious myrmidons ; and in tho 
short journey of 103 miles from Balasore to Cuttack tho tolls 
amounted to nearly a third of the total value of the goods. 

When the British finally oonquerod Orissa, tho only trado 
worthy of the name was on oxport trade, chiefly in rioo and salt. 
Considerable quantities of those articles were still oxporlod from 
the ports, which were chiefly froquontod by three kinds of 
uraft, viz., Moldivo vessels, which brought oowrios, cooo-nuts, 
coral and driod fish, and took back rioo and earthen potB ; tho 
sloops which oarried tho Government Balt to Caloulta ; and sloops, 
built at Contai and Uijill, which only came in tho oold season 
and carried rice to Calcutta. Tho Itaja of KanikR carriod on 
a considerable trade in rioo on his own account, and largo 
numbers of swine and cattle found their way by land to the 
Caloutta market. Tho export trado, however, gradually 
dwindled down to a fraction of its formor importance, and in 
1813 tho Collector roportod that tho only articles oxportod wore 
rioo imd a little salt (about threo lakhs worth) and that trade 
was hardly known oven by namo. Tho internal trado was equally 
limited and was confined to the supply of rice and other 
articles of every-day use or consumption to the towns, and the 
mutual exchange of surplus produoe and articles of home manu¬ 
facture at tho hdfs or markets in the interior. 

During the early days of British administration, however, 
Balasore was in a far bettor position than the adjoining district of 
Cuttack, which was in constant want of supplios and frequently 
on the verge of famine. Time after time urgent calls wore mado 
on Balasore for rioe, and pilgrims had to bo warned of the scar¬ 
city iu Cuttaok and dirooted to supply themselves villi provisions 
before entering it. There was, however, no scarcity 20 miles 
north of the MohSnadi; at Balasore rice sold at 65 score for the 
rupee; there was enough in store for throe years' consump¬ 
tion ; and there were immense stocks at Dhfimra and Churamau 
intended for oxport to Madras. For o long time, however, the 
produce of the country had but little access to the inland markets 
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outside the district, and even in the district there wa a very little 
trade between markets remote from each other. The Jagoi^nitli 
road and the road to the Madras Presidency wore tho principal 
trade routes and pilgrim routes, but oxoopt for thoso, there wore 
vory few roads, and thoBO so oalled woro little bolter than primitive 
footpaths. Under thoso conditions, trado was naturally oonfinod 
within the narrow limits imposod by tho small oanying oapaoity 
of tho country carts and paok-bullooks. The famino of I860 and 
tho inquiries that followed taught tho authorities tho imperative 
lieoossity of bringing the trado of tho oountry iii close touoh with 
other parts. Tho vigorous moasuros that liavo sinoo boon adopted 
in o]Hming up roads and oauals havo boon of tho groatesfc 
bouofit to tho country. Tho clovolopmeut of tho ports at Ghftnd- 
bAli, Falso Point and Balusoro, and Uio improved faoilitios of 
canal ooranmnioatiou with the first two ports, havo croatod a 
markol for produoe, and have brought into existence foreign 
trado, with its agouoies and sub-agoncios, through tho iulluonooof 
whioh pricos in tho interior now riso imd fall in oloso sympathy 
with tho foreign markets. 

Tho oliiof imports are suit, sugar, European piouo-goods, i n uo r u 
wearing appavol, ooltou yarn, hardware, mid Lidian produols, umi ox- 
such as gunny-bags, oooo-nut oil, spioos, gil, drugs and raw 1,0 ' 
cotton. Tho largoat imports aro salt, whioh is brought in * 

largo quantities from Madras, and European picoc-goods; and 
tho principal oatporfc is rioo, whioh in favourablo soasous is 
dospntohod in ouormous quautitios, by sea, canal and railway. 

Other oxports are lridos, juto, oil-soeds, timber ond stonowaro. 

A oonsidorablo quantity of tho grain oxportod oomos from the 
GarbjAts, and sovoral traders from Dalasoro visit Nilgiri and 
Mayurblianj and purohnso the crops upon tho holds. At Oh&ndb&li 
also it is a common praotico for the oxportors to send out ngonte 
among tho villagos, who purohaso tho crops boforo thoy are 
roapod by making advanoes to tho cultivators. Rioo is shipped 
ovorsoa to Ceylon and Mauritius, aud sugar is obtained from the 
latter islaud by merchants who koop up a oonnootiou with Muham¬ 
madan traders controlling tho sugar industry thoro; hut with these 
oxoeplions, trado, both import and export, is carried on chiefly 
with Cnloutta and Madras. Tho greater part of tho soa-bomo 
trado consists of imports, and its total valuo foil from 07 lakhs 
in 1000-01 to 63£ lakhs in 1904-05, tlio valuo of imports; 
doolining from Re. 42,70,000 to Rs. 27,67,000. On tho other 
hand, the valuo of tho oxports rose from. 24J lakhs to 252 
lakhs in tho same poriod, in consoquenco of tho largo export 
of rice to foreign ports. * Tho year 1905-00 witnessed an* 
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expansion of fclio sea-borne trado both as regards imports and 
exports, tho value of the latter being 33i lakhs and of the 
former 28£ lakhs, the total increase amounting to 82 lakhs; 
but it is roported that there is little hope of the import trade 
beiilg able to witlistand tho competition of tho railway, whioh 
is securing more and more of tho traflio. 

Tho trade of tho distriot used to bo oarried on by moans of 
nativo coasters plying to and from Calcutta and Madras by soa, 
but when the Const Canal afforded greater facilities for trade, a 
great doal of the traflio was transferred to country boats using the 
oanal ; thiB oironmstanoe, as well as the silting up of the mouths of 
several rivers, led to the minor ports of Subarnarekha, Ghur&man, 
S&ratha, Laichanpur and ChhanuyS. being closed in 1888. Tho 
railway, however, has now established direct communication with 
Calcutta and Madras ; it has supplanted tho oanal as the chief 
artery of commerce ; and the main trade is that which is carried 
out of the district and brought into it by thiB route. At tho same 
time, a busy trado is still carried on by soa from the port of 
Chfindbili, whioh is used by steamers and sailing vessels plying 
to and from the ports along the ooast of Burma, Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, as well os Ceylon, the Lacoadive and Maidive 
Islands and Mauritius. 

Besides Balasore and Chandbali, whioh aro tho chief oonlres 
of tho sea-borne trade, there aro minor ports at Mandh&ta and 
Batanga on tho Coast Canal, Baliapal on tho Mat&i and Barabatia 
on the Guohida river. A small export hade is also earned on at 
T&lpada, Inolnu-i and a few other villages along the Coast Canal, 
at Churakhai on a tidal oreek conneoting with tho Panohp&ra, 
and at Pfinohrukhi on a tidal creek connecting with the Subarua- 
rekh& near J&mkunda. The most important entrepots for 
inland trade in the north of the distriot are Balasore, Singla, 
Deula and Sh&haji near Balasore ; and in the south Bhadrabh, 
Chfindbali, Jhamjhari and Turigaria. It is likely, however, that 
in the course of the next few years new markets will spring up 
in proximity to tho railway stations, and that some now existing 
in less convenient situations will deoline. 

At present, the greater part of the local trado is oarried 
on at the various hats or markets scattered throughout the 
interior. Those markets, though generally not of any 
great size, arc conveniently situated for the supply of local 
wants and os centres at which groin is collected for export. 
Tho commodities ordinarily exhibited for sale inolude oottona 
of local and English manufacture, brass and bell-metal utensils 
and ornaments, kerosene oil, provisions of all sorts, such as 
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paddy, rico, salt, spioes, molasses, dried fish, vegetables, fruit, 
fresh fish, oaator and mustard oil, gram, confectionery, fried 
rioe, milk, pan for (showing, earthenware pottery, blacksmitbs- 
ware, mats, brooms, fuel, ohoap finery, hair oil, mirrors, combs, 
soap, needles, pins, tobaoco, scrap iron, ootton thread, string, 
rope, and small utensils and lamps made of tin. At markets 
of a larger size thoro is often a trade in 8]>eoial articles, 
inoluding cattle, timber, charooal, yarn, tamarind, resin, drugs, 
medicines, y/ii, and OriyA books and traots sold by missionaries; 
while Kabuli pedlars sell warm oloths of various descriptions 
in the cold weather. The regular shop-keepers do a lucrative 
trade and make a profit of from 00 to 10U por cent. 

From noon till 9 o’olook at night the Oriyk market presents 
a busy soene. The traders sot out their wares eaoh in his 
appointed place. The drummer and flute-blower make musio at 
every shop in turn and reoeivo a few pies or some of tho small 
artioleB exposed for sole. The sweeper collects a similar contrib¬ 
ution. The village postman attends to deliver letters, and tho 
zemindars’ peons to press tho ryots for their rents. People, 
womon predominating, flook in with rico or fish for sale and to 
make purchases for their families. Tho dandidir or weigher 
appointed to supervise tho market goos round to reoeivo his 
commissions on the sales or to give his opinion on the rates to 
prevail for the day. The (junmlita of the zamindar or the ija radar 
who has taken a leaso of the market, oolleots his fees (to/a) 
in kind or cash or sometimes a stipulated annual rent from 
every shop. The money-ohanger exhibits piles of small coins 
and oowries, and a shop-keeper may be seen bartering his goods 
in exchange for articles of domestio use. The averago attend¬ 
ance at the larger markets is probably 700 to 800, and peoplo 
come to them from a distance of 10 or 12 miles. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MKAN8 OF COMMUNICATION. 

• Whrn tho British oonquerod Orissa in 1803, it was pmotioaily 
isolated from tho rest of India, aud there was hut little internal 
' communication. In spito of tho long soa-faco, few vessels vontnrod 
to put in at the surf-bouton const, and no measures woro tukon to 
8urvoy tho harbours or ascertain tho capabilities of its estnarios. 
Traffic along the rivers, then as now, was rendorod dillioult by tho 
enormous volume of water brought down in tho rains and by 
tho fact that in the dry season they dwindle in thoir upper 
readies to small streams running tlirough broad sandy beds. In 
addition, howovor, to the natural difficulties of tho rivor route, 
the vexatious imposts and transit-duos of tho Marath&s, os woll as 
the blaokmail which thoy levied, mado it impossible for tho 
.boatmen to ply their trade with any profit, and tlieso natural 
channels woro littlo used. Tlirougliout the district tliero was not 
a road, in tho modern sonso of tho word, in oxistonco. What 
wore then called roads woro mere fair-woathor oart trades without 
bridges; and tho pilgrims to Puri, who aro now quickly transported 
there by tho railway, were foroed to follow tho dangerous route 
tlu'ougk Nllgiri and Mayurbhanj, whioli in many places passed 
through den 80 jungles infested by ti gore and other wild animals. 

The first stop token to remedy this state of affairs was tho 
construction of the great Orissa Trunk Road, which was sanc¬ 
tioned in 1811 and completed in 1825. It was not metalled, 
however, and was not properly bridged. According to an account 
written in 1841, “ the bridges, with the oxoeption of two or three 
large puoka ones, are exceedingly rude and insecure, consisting of 
a few posts with plonks laid across, or largo rings mado of baked 
clay, OYor whiob earth is thrown and turfed; they aro constantly 
giving way from tho timber rotting or the rings breaking. At 
CJhooraman there were three small iron ohain bridges erected by 
Mr. Rioketts, but two of them have gone to deoay, and the third 
is in a dilapidated state. With the oxoeption of this road, there are 
none deserving tho name, for they are all merely paths; trade 
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between the town and villages is carried on with bullocks, banghy 
and coolies; haokeriee, for tho want of roods, are seldom, if ever, 
used.” Twelve years later Mr. Bioketts dryly remarked that 
“ thero is no travelling on tin's road for ploasuro, and for eight 
months of the yoor it is in such a stato that no morohnnta nttompt 
to move goods by it.” . ‘. 

Tho terriblo dofloionoy of oommunioations which still oxistod sw® of 
as late as 1866 was made apparent in tho groat Orissa famine when jJoo” " 
it was said tlrnt “ tho pooplo were shut in botwoon pathless jungles 
and imprnctioablo sons, and wore like passengers in a ship without 
provisions.'’ Tho state of affairs at that timo waa graphically 
described by tho Famine Commissioners of 1807 ns follows: — 

“ Tho whole provinoo is geographically isolated to an oxoossivo 
degree. To tho north and north-west tho hill traots morgo into 
oountrios more hilly, wild and innooossiblo, by wluoh they aro 
separated offoctually from Central and Northern India. On tho 
other side, tho naturo of tho const and tho so a is such ns offootually 
to stop all nativo trafllo for tho major part of tho yonr.’ With ono 
oxooption—Fnlso l'oint—there is no protootod anchorngo of aiij' 
kind, and tliat oxooption may bo said to bo in somo sonso almost 
a rocont discovory. 8uoh l>oing tho difllouHios on oitlior sido of 
tho longtli of Orissa, tlio only ordinary modo of communication- 
with tho outeido world is by tho route travorsing its longtli. That, 
howovor, is so muoh intorsooted by tho stroams nlroady mentioned, 
and has boon hithorto so little rondorod prnotionblo by art, that it 
is comparatively littlo usod by whoolod corringos; pnok-bullooks 
still predominate at all timos; in tho rainy Hoason whoolod trafllo 
is quite imprnotioablo; and when tho rains are heavy, evon paok- 
bullooks oannot bo used. At this day the Europonn officer who 
cannot obtain a spooial stoamor must find his way into Orissa 
slowly and tediously, as anoient ofilcors may liavo travelled in tho. 
days of Asoka, and tho vory post takes sovoral days botwoen 
Caloutta and Cuttaok.” 

Tho famino of 1860 dirootod attention to the stato of all tho 
Orissa districts, and moasuros wqro taken to prevent tho roourrenco 
of a similar disaster, roadB boing opened up, tho ooost surveyod, 
and canals constructed. Tho oommuniontion with tho outside 
world- whioh was thus established effootually broke in upon tho 
isolation of OriBsa, and moro recently tlio BoDgal-Nfigpnr Bail way 
has oxtondod its system through tho distriofc. It is now amply 
provided with moans of communication by the railway and an 
extensive system of roads and oanals, but tho most pressing want 
is tho improvement of existing roads so ns to make thorn passablo 
all the, year round. This, however, is a very diffioult and 
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expensive task in a delta like Orissa, intorseoted by a network of 
rivorB, many of whioh cannot, be bridged exoept at a prohibitive 
ooat, and whioh periodically overllow then- banks and inundate the 
surrounding oountry. 

Watm At tho oommonoomout of the 19th oontury Balnaore waa tho 
coum cm- only port of Orisaa could lxnist, and it was froquouted 

° AT,0!,a ' ohiofly by vossols from Madras, whioh put in for corgoos of rioo, 
Km" d and by tho Lacoodivo and Maldivo islandors, from whom tho 
oowrioB then used oxtonsivoly for ourreucy woro obtainod. Tho 
dovolopmont of trado and tho opening up of tho oountry after tho 
great famine of 1866 lod to tho establishment of several other 
ports; and 30 yoars ago thoro woro said to be sovon principal 
ports—SuburnarekhA, SArathA, Chh&nuyA (ChhaunA), Balasoro, 
Laiolianpur, Churftman and DkAmra. Owing to tho Bilting of 
tho river mouths, to the construction of tho Coast Canal, whioh 
facilitated tho silting whilo it provided a now watorway, and to 
tho abandonment of salt, manufaoturo, sorao of thoso ports havo 
oeasod to oxist, whilo tho position of othors has boon olmngod. 
Thus SubarnarokkA is now represented by Batanga and Mftndhuta 
on the Coast Canal and by BftrabAtia on tho GuokidA rivor; 
PAnohpAra has takon tho plaoo of SArathA; Ohh&nuyA, Laiohanptu*, 
and Chur Araan have oeasod to exist; a new port has formed at 
BAliApAl on the MaUi river; and OhAndbAli lias absorbod tho 
trade of tho old port of Dh&mra, situated 15 milos lower down the 
rivor at the oonfluonoo of tho MatAi. 

OhAndbAli and Balasoro are tho only ports of any importance. 
In 1905-06, 163 vossols with a tonnage of 35,500 tons outorod 
and 165 vessels with a tonnage of 36,600 tons olearod these 
ports, tho valuo of the imports.and exports being 28$ lakhs and 
33$ laklxs respectively. The ports whioh trado with OhAndbAli 
and Balasoro are Oaloutta, the coast ports from Bombay on 
the west to Arakan on the east, and foroign ports, suoh as tho 
Maldivo islands, Ooylon, and occasionally Mauritius. Nearly all 
of this trado, however, is fooused at OhAndbAli, whioh is the ohief 
port of Orissa; and Balasore is declining owing to tho advont of 
the railway, whioh now praotioally monopolizes all tho export 
trado. 

Passenger trafflo is entirely confined to OhAndbAli, whioh is 
served by steamers of the India General Navigation and Railway 
Company and of the Rivers Steam Navigation Company. These 
steamer services ply thrioe a week between OhAndbAli and Oaloutta, 
and in 1905-06 brought 41,500 passengers, while 40,800 persons 
took their passagos to Oaloutta. Their number is gradually 
decreasing, as passengers prefer tho railway journey to a se- 
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voyago, ospeoially during the south-west monsoon. There is a., 
light at Chftndfpur and another on Shortt’s Island at the mouth 
of the.DhAinra. • 

Notwithstanding the numerous rivors whioh intersoot tho Rivon. 
distriot, there is no groat inland rivor traffio in Balasore. Tho. 
reason for this, apparently, is that during the rains they beoomo 
dangerous for navigation owing to tho high floods they bring * 
down; and during tho rest of tho yoar thoir ourront is sluggish 
and tho volume of water small. Tho largor rivors have suffioiont 
water to onablo boats to ply along tho lower reaohes, and thero is 
a fair amount of traffio in tidal wators ; but tho otlior rivors aro,. 
on tho wholo, too shallow or too unoortaiu to bo vory largely used, 
and they do not possess any great value as trade routes. On this 
aooount, tho use of boats is rostrioted, and tho people 
havo long been aooustomod to oarry on internal traffio by 
moons of paok-bullooks and carts. 

Tho rivors most used for purposos of navigation aro tho 
Dhftmra and tho Baitaranl, whiah oonnoot CJhAndbAli with tho 
soa, but along tho Baitaran! traffio is mainly oonflned to the lowor 
tidal reaohes; in tho hot woathor the uppor roaohos aro vory 
shallow, and tho small depth of water allows only small boats 
to ply along thorn. Furtlior north, tho MatAi, a rivor whioh 
oonnoots with tho Ooast Oanal at OhArbAtia and thonoo flows 
into tho Dh&mra at its junotion with tho Baitaranl, is a good 
navigable ohannol affording oommunioation botwoon the Coast 
Canal and OhAndbftli, and also with Outtaok. It is a tidal 
rivor as far as IiukuAdeipur, 8 milos oast of Bhadrakh, up to 
whioh point it is navigated by numorous oountry boats carrying 
goods to and from Oh&ndbAli. Noithor tho SAland!, howovor, nor 
tho Hobo and KapAlI oarry any volumo of water in the hot weather 
above the villago of Kftnpura half way botwoon Bhadrakh and 
OhandbAli; up to that place thoy aro tidal, and oountry boats ply 
to and from Ch&udb&li at all seasons of tho year, while there is 
also a oonsidorablo amount of traffio with Bhadrakh, whioh lies on, 
tho S&landl. Tho BurAbalaug again is tidul and navigable, ordin¬ 
arily up to tho town of Balasore’and a little further during the 
the rains; while the PAnohpAra is tidal and navigablo throughout 
tho year ns far as Ohur&ldiAi, 6 miles nbovo Sulpatta. The SArathA 
is tidal as far as the Coast Canal; and tho Subarnarekha, the most 
northorly of the Balasore rivers, is navigable for oountry boats up 
to the ferry of KalikApur, 15 milos from its mouth. . • 

Tho oanal connecting the old port of Ohuraman with the MntAi c«naU. 
river has fallen into disrepair, but both the Coast Canal and High 
Level Canal aro navigable. The Coast Canal, whioh oonnoots the 
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Hooghly at GoonkhAli with the MatAi at OhArbAtia, has a range 
of 71 miles, and the High Level Canal, whioh rune as far as 
Bhadrakh, a length of 19 miles within the distriot. Two 
oompaniee uaod to maintain a steamer servioe along the Coast 
Canal between Balasore and ChAndbAli; and thoro was a 
bi-weekly steamer transport servioo under tho oontrol of the Publio 
'Works Department along the High Level Canal betweon Bhadrakh 
and Outlook, but with the oponing of the railway, passengers 
ooAsed to use the former route, and the merohants abandoned the 
latter moans of transport. Those steamer servioes have conse¬ 
quently been discontinued. Trafflo along tho oanals is now con¬ 
fined to oountry boats, and their number has decreased owing to 
the competition of the railway. 

The Bengal-NAgpur Railway runs through the distriot from 
north to south and connects it with Caloutta and Madras and with 
the Central Provinces viA Sini. Its longth within tho distriot is 
.88 miles, and it has 10 stations, viz.* Jollasoro (Jaioswar), Mayfir- 
bhanj Road, Bastft, ftupsA Junotion, Balasore, KhantApAra, Soro, 
MArkunA, Bhadrakh and KenduApadA. Three passenger trains 
run daily up and down along this lino, whioh is tho main line 
botwoon Onloutta and Madras. Tho work of oonstruotion was 
oommonood in 1895-96, and was oomploted in 1899 os far as 
Balasoro is oonoomed, tho lino being openod for goods and 
passongor trafflo. in OotoboY 1899. Tho only othor railway in tho 
distriot is the Mayfirbhanj State Light Railway, a light 2' 6' 

• gaugo railway oonnooting BAripadA, tho prinoipal town of the 
Tributary State of Mayfirbhanj, with RupsA Junotion. This 
line, whioh was opened at tho ond of 1904, was oonstruotod 
entirely by the Chief of Mayfirbhanj, but is at present being 
worked for him by the Bengal-NAgpur Railway. Its total longth 
is 83 miles, and ono passenger train passos oaoh way daily; its 
ohief use is to bring down timber from the forests of Mayfirbhanj. 
Roadi. Tho prinoipal road is tho Orissa Trunk Road, whioh runs for a 
length of 96 milos from end to ond of the distriot ond affords 
Th» Oriiua Communication with Midnapore and Caloutta on tho north and 
RonO k Guttaok, Purl and GanjAm on tho south. It was built by 

Captain Saokville between 1812 and 1820, tho portion between 
Guttaok and Bhadrakh being oompleted in 1819, and from the 
latter plooe to beyond Balasore in the following year. The 
metalling of the road was not oompleted, howevor, for 40 years, 
and the soliDg also appears to havo boon insufficient. 

The only route to Purl from Northern India, this road 
exhibited a constant stream of passenger traffic till 40 years ago. * 
Fox the accommodation of these pilgrims, there wore sarnia at 
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XUjghAt, Baste, Balasore, Bhadrakh and Akshuipadfi, built in 
1827 at the expense of a wealthy Bengali Hindu, who also 
provided funds for the construction of many of the bridges, which 
to this day bear inscriptions recording his name and munifl- 
oence. It is carious that these are almost the only works of 
publio benefit, the outoome of private charity, to be found in 
this distriot, and it is significant that they are due to the 
generosity of a foreigner. The construction of theso sarais and 
bridges must have done muoh to alleviate the distress and misery 
of the wretohed pilgrims, returning from Jagannfith enfeebled by 
long months of travel, weakened by the ranoid maltdprmdd of 
the holy oity, and exposed to all tho evils of the rainy season, 
swollen and impassable rivers, cholera and starvation. The saraia 
have long since been abandoned, and all have disappeared; 
at Baste only there is still to be seen a row of dilapidated build¬ 
ings surrounding a square oourtyard overgrown with jungle. 
There also existed • originally along the side of the road a 
number of fine brick culverts leading over the road-side 
nullahs to the neighbouring villages. These too have all been 
allowed to fail into decay, and scarcely any are now standing. 
With the inauguration of steamer services between Calcutta 
and Cuttaok in the sixties, the Trunk Road lost its importance 
as a pilgrim route, and of late years <?nly a small number have 
travelled by it. Now that the railway is opeif, scarcely any 
pilgrims are to be seen, except an occasional fakir measuring 
his length along the road upon his toilsome journey southwards. 

The ohief traffio of the road lies between Soro and Balasore. 
The former place is the central market of tho Banch&s Ogar 
pargana; here paddy is colleoted for transmission by cart to 
Balasore, and hither come imports in the shape of oil and salt 
for distribution at the bazar and in the neighbouring markets. 
Pack-bullocks and occasional carte on their way to Balasore from 
Ambahata and the neighbourhood join the road a mile south 
of Soro. Upon the road as a whole, however, the local traffio 
is inconsiderable. Each branch.road and country track supplies 
a small quota of carte, or more usually of paok-bullocks on their 
way to Balasore or Bhadrakh; and in Ihe north of the district 
many Santeli carts arid coolies may he seen, coming from tho 
Tributary States to Balasore with loads of timber, faggota, paddy, 
oharcoal and other good*, suoh as horns, honey, fowls and hides, 
and returning with oil, salt and oloths. But the main volume 
of traffio is to or from places at a distance. Thus largo herds 
‘of cattle start from Bhadrakh on their way to the Calcutta 
market, and long tTaina of carta pass with hides consigned 
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to:tho sarao destination', as well as to Midnapore, from whioh' 
they bring baok mats manufaoturod in that neighbourhood to 
Bhadrakh and Cuttack. 

' The Trunk Road is in ohorge of the Publio Works Depart¬ 
ment, whioh is responsible for the raaintononoe of 103 miles of 
metalled road; whilo the District Board maintains 38 roads with 
a total longtli of 307 miles. With tho oxooption of 40 miles, 
those roads are unmetaliod, but in proportion to oroa Balasoro ltoa 
the largest percentage of motallod roads of any of tho Orissa 
districts. 

Many of tho diafriot roods are fair-weather roods impassable for 
oart traffio during tho rains, and in tho north thoy aro suhjoot to 
damage from the floods of tho Subarnarekhft. Tho ICaraardA- 
BAliApAl, BAliApAl-BastA, KamardA-Joloswar and SinglA-Nangal- 
oswar roads are tiro most important in this part of tho diBiriot, 
sinco they oonnoct tho local markots with tho Trunk Road and 
tho railway, but thoy are ohiofly used by paok-bullooks. South 
of those the prinoipal roads are tho PAnohpAra-HaldipndA road 
and tho rood from Bolosoro to Mitr&pur in Nilgiri, whioh posses 
through tho importhnt basar of Romunfi. Furthor south, thoro is 
a short bran oh road loading to Nilgiri, and at tho .16th milo of 
tho Trunk Road below Balnsore the road to T&lpodA on tho Coast 
Canal branohes off. 

At Soro four roads oonvorgo, one from GopTnAthpur on tho 
bordors of Nilgiri, another from Anontapur on (ho oast, a third 
strotohing to tlio south-west and passing through AmbaliatA to 
Bhadrakh, and tho fourth running through Soro bazar and joining 
tho Trunk Road 5 miles lower down at J&mjhftri market. At 
this placo a road branohes off to Bfisudobpur on the Coast Canal, 
where it moots tho old Salt Rond from Balasoro,' whioh ib now • 
extended os for as 'Bhadrakh. It was by moons of this road that 
Balasoro used to derive its supply of tho salt manufactured in tho 
araugs of tho south-east. At a point midway between J&mjhfiri 
and Bhadrakh a road runs westwards to KupAri market in 
AmbahotA; and at Bhadrakh tho roods from Bfisudobpur and 
AmbohatA oonverge, as woll as two roads from Keonjhar on tho 
west and ChAndbAli on tho oast. A fow miles south runs tho road 
to Dh&mnagar, and near tJio point whoro tlw Trunk Road orossos 
tho canal a road has roooutly boon ooustruoted to J&jpur. 

Perhaps the most important trodo route is that between 
Bhadrakh and ChAndbAli. Tho surplus produoo of tho south-east 
of tho district finds its way to Bhadrakh, and from (his place 
most'of it is sout for export to ChAndbAli, oithor via Ruknadoipur * 
.On the Bfisudobpnr road, whence it is carried in boats down tho 
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Mnt&i and up tho Dh&mra, or viA Kftnpura on tho Chfindbali • 
road, whonoo it travels by tho Salandl. Trafflo is, thoroforo, yery 
heavy along tlioso portions of tho Bftsudebpur and Oh&ndb&li , s 
roods—on tho former as far as Rukn&doipur and on tho latter as 
far as TihirihAt—but boing unmotfllled thoy ore extremely difficult 
for oort traflio after heavy rain. Tho produoo of tho south-oaat 
goes diroot to Ohandbfili along tho country roads and tidal crooks, 
and tho next oollooting oontro is Soro, whonoo tho produoo is oarriod 
to Balasoro. In tho north of tho distriot thoro is no main oontro, 
but produoo gpthors at tho looal znarkota and is sont for export at 
tho various ports already mentioned. • 

In addition to tho Distriot Board roads, there are a number y # 
of villogo roads, with a total longth of 187 milos, under tho road/ 
Distriot Board and tho Balasoro and Bhadrokh Looal Boards. 

Those aro noarly all fair-jvoathor roads, occasionally banked, but 
generally consisting of moro oart-traoks across tho fields. 

Thoro ore 18 ferries under the oontrol of tho Difltriot Board, 
tho looses boing dispoeod of annually by ouotion. Tho most <r 
important aro thoso at Phulw&r and Rftjgh&fc, whore tho Trunk 
Road crosses tho Burftbalang and Suharnaroklift rospootively. At 
Phulw&r, Whioh is situated 8 milos north of Balasoro, tho 
main road to Mayurbhanj hranohos off, and coolies, paok-bullooks 
and Sant&li oarts with solid wheels of a primitivo-typo, oomo 
down in groat numbers from Mayfirbhanj, bringing faggots, 
oharoonl, sal timber and paddy for disposal in Balasoro town. . 
Tho roooipta from this forry aro oonsoquontly groator than from 
R&jghftt, though tho Subarnarokhft is not fordablo, while tho 
Phulw&r ferry is oasily fordablo for 7 months in tho yoar. 

Another forry of some importance is that of tho S&landl at 
Bhadrakh, which plies only during tho rains, the S&landl bod 
boing quit© dry in tho hot weather; and among others may bo ' . 
mentioned that of South B&li&p&l over tho Mat&i, whioh is ford- 
ahlo at no time during tho yoar, and that of BftlifighAt ovor tlio 
BurRbalang, opposite Balasoro town. At tho former all tho rioo 
brought from the Ankurft parjana and some from EH a Kanikft 
is transported on its way to Oh&ndbAli. On tho Subaru arokh& at 
tho orossing of tho B&U&p&l-Kamard& road is the forry of 
K&lik&pur, whioh is also unfordablo, tho river boing tidal up to 
this point. 

In 1830 tho only publio bungalows existing woro those at 
Balasoro and B&ripad&. Tho latter was a posting station and 
. half-way house for travellers botweon Cuttaok and Balasoro, boing 
about 50 miles distant from each. At the present day tlio distriot 
contains no less than 34 inspeotion bungalows, inducting the road 
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and canal bungalows maintained by tbo Publio Works Depart¬ 
ment and those under tho District Board. 

Thoro are altogether 25.6i miles of postal communication and 
34 post-offices in the district, but postal facilities arc as yot inade¬ 
quate to the area and population, and there is room for oponing 
many more post-6fficos. Tho number of' loltors delivered in 
1905-06 woe 535,000 and .of post-cards 330,000, in addition to 
60,000 packets, 95,000 nowspapors and 11,000 purools. Tho valuo 
of tho monoy-ordors issued in tho samo year was lie. 7,78,000 
and of those paid newly Its. 8,10,000. , On the 31st March 1905 
altogether 2,906 accounts had boon oponod in the Savings Banks, 
tho deposits amounting to Its. 3,78,000, or 5'G annas per head of 
tho population, os compared with 5'5 annas in Outtnok and 2'4 
annas in Purl; and in 1905-06 tho doposits aggregated Be. 71,700. 
There are 7 postal-telegraph oflicos, situntod at Akshuftpadft, 
Bfili&pfil, Balasoro, Basla, Bhadrakh, ClTftndbftli and Jalosw&r. 
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OHAPTDR XI. 

£ANJ) ItEVliNUE ADMINISTRATION. 

In the tirao of the Hindu kings of Orisso, fcho country was divided h ikdo 
into two administrative divisions, viz., tho military fiofs, oompoaod hbvimoh 
of tho hilly trnots on the wostom border togothor with a strip along 8V8T,IC ' 
tho sea coast on tho oast; and the Crown lands, consisting of the 
moro fertile alluvial plain running through tho oontro of tho 
Province. Tho formor had boon grantod to military ohiofs by 
tho roiguing sovoroign, on oondition that they protootod tho 
bordor and furnished oontingonts to the Stato army in time 
of war. Thoy had tho full disposal of tho land, and tkoy may bo * 
rogaxdod as proprietors in tho oomplotest sense of tlio word, 
having the title of bhuiyd, or, ns translated by tho Mughals, 
%am\nd&r or landholder. Tho other and moro valuablo portion 
of the oountry, comprising tho groator part of tho proaont 
distriots of Balasore, Outtaok and Puri, was rogardod as tho 
property of tho Crown, and tho rovenuo was appropriated to 
mooting tho oxpenses of tho ruling prinoe and his establishment. 

Tho rents wore oollootod frQm tho ryots or oultivators and 
paid into tho royal treasury by hereditary ofhoials, who woro 
also entrusted with tho polioo administration of tho villages 
under them. 

Tho unit of the system was tho rovenuo village consisting of 
a collection of houses, and tho land, cultivated or waste, attaohed 
to it. A group of villages mode up a district, oalled khand 
or bisii tho uamos of some of those flsoal divisions still 
survive in oertain of tho names of tho paryatwi, suoh as Nun- 
khand and Der&bisi. Over the khand or ftfoi wore two prinoipal 
officials, the khandpati or bishayi and tho bhoi-mdl , tho former of 
whom had to doal mainly with polioo administration, and the 
latter with revenue oolleotions, though tho two were considered 
jointly responsible for the payment of the revenue into the . 
royal treasury. Eaoh rovonuo village was similarly presided ovor 
by two corresponding officials, tho pradidn or polioo offioor, and 
tlio blioi or accountant, who paid in tho village roveauoa to tho 
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administrators of the biai. Those hereditary officials, who merely 
collected the rents, and, in virtue of theij: offioo, on joyed oortain 
perquisites, have, togother with many others in more rocont 
times, oome to bo styled wunTndftrs aud proprietors. Tho only 
pentms, however, who could with slriot aoouraoy bo called 
proprietors of tho land are tho auoiont bhuiyda in rospoofc of tho 
military fiofs aud tho sovoroigu as tho ownor of tho khdka or 
Crown lands. 

When tho Mughals took tho oountry, a regular sottlomout of 
tho Mughalbaudi, as tho Crown lands were now oallod, was bogun 
in 1682 by Todar Mai and was oonoludod in 1601 by Mfin Singh, 
anothor Hindu viooroy of tho Emporor Akbar. Tho lands 
held as military fiofs, which woro known as tho Rfcjw&ra, wore 
for the most part left' imtouohod, but in tho Mughalbnudi tho 
revenue system was reorganized, tho* khantk or Liaia booarao 
pargana*, and tho rovonuo villagos bocamo nmm ; tho khandpnti 
or superior polico ofllcor rocoivod tho title of ekaudln, tho bhoi-mQl 
or ohiof aoooimtant that of w'Myati kdnungo, aud tho pradhAn that 
of mukaddam . Whore a pargana, on account of its size, was 
divided into two or more portions, oaoh having a soparate sot of 
pargana offioials, those subdivisions wore oallod taluk*, and tho 
officials tdlukddr*,— a name subsequently applied to all tho pargana 
offioials. Tho system of oollootion romained radically tho^samo 
oxoopt that sa/lr or principal kdnmgos, with a gumdslta or doputy 
in oaoh pargana, woro appointed as a controlling agonoy to ohook 
tho ordinary ront-oollooting oetablislimonts. Tho parganaa again 
woro grouped under tho throe main divisions or aarkdrs of 
Cuttack, Dalasoroand Jaleswar, eaoli of ^yhioh was in charge of 
an dmil or ohief exooutivo offioor. 

In 1751 Orissa beoame a Marflthft Provinco under tho oontrol 
of a aUbahddr. Balosoro was divided into three c/fhklda or oirolos, 
viz., Bhadrakh, Soro and Dalasoro. Those again were subdivided 
into parganaa, eaoh of whioh inoludod a varying number of 
taluk*. An officer called dmil was responsible for the revenue of 
oaoh chakld and was assisted by a sadr kdnungo, under whom 
again was a gum&nhta (also known >s mlAjati kdimnyo) who 
oollootod the rovonuo from tho different villagos. It was not long 
before tho Mardthas commenoed to oust the tdlukddr* on the 
ground of unpunotuality in payment of tho revenue; and 
towards the olose of their rule it also became a common practico to 
take engagements direct from tho village headmen or mukaddam*, 
who had previously paid through tho tdlukddr*. About ono-oightk 
eff the total revenue-paying area was so held by mukaddam*; and . 
though it had previously been the oustom to make a detailed 
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yearly computation of the rentals on which tho latter wore 
allowed a porcontago for tho expenses of collection, towards the 
close of tho 18th oentury tho dmils found it convenient to take 
engagements from them for a lump sum. This custom was also 
followed to somo extent with those taluh/drs who wore.fortunate 
enough to ho loft in possession of their estates. It was Rfija lUm 
Pandit, dosoribod by Stirling as tho most enlightened of tho 
Marithi adbahddrs, who first oommonoed to disponso with the 
tdlukddrs ns collecting agents in 1773, and subsequently most of 
them woro dispossessed, tho xcildyati kAnungoa making the oolloo- 
tions diroot from tho ryots and paying thorn over to tho dmils 
through tho sadar kdnun/os. During tho same poriod also the 
Mar&thfis introduood another prootioe, wliioh resulted in tho dis¬ 
appearance of a largo number of thoso hereditary officials. The 
tadr kdnungo, who generally stood soourity for tho paymont of 
rovonuo by the Idlukddrt , was allowed, in oases of dofault, to take 
ovor tho tdluk on paymont by him of the arrear, and the rosult was 
that at tho British aooossion, both sadr and mld/ali kdnunyns 
woro found in possession of a largo numbor of ostates acquired in- 
this mannor. 

Briofly, it may be said that the rule of the Mar&thfts gradually 
dostroyod tho fabrio of oivil administration built by tho Mughals. 

All* thoir offorts woro dirootod towards oxtorting from tho 
conquorod Provinoo tlio utmost it oould pay ; and peasants and 
officials aliko were suhjooted'to ovory oxaotion that ingonuity 
oould suggost. Cultivation was attended with no soourity, rights 
woro ovorywhero noglootod and doniod, tho peasant was aoous- 
tomod to regard a demand for ront not as a logitimato tax but 
as an exorbitant extortion, and tho polioy of liis rulers taught 
him a oontempt for right and a disregard for civil duty. 

Tho misrfilo of tho Marftthfts lod not only to the impoverish- Kablt 
mont of tho country, hut also to a mistrust of tho governing power 
on tho part of the people. One result of this was that, when the tiation. 
British oonquered the Provinoe in 1803 and approached tho 
question of its settlement, no revenue dooumonts were obtainable 
from the offioials, exoopt oertain jamdljaudi papers or records of 
assessment made over by tho ohiof kdnungo of tho Marfttha govern¬ 
ment. No knowledge was, therefore, gained of the various rights 
of tho tdlukddrs or of the difforent tenures and titles of other 
collecting officers. Stirling’s Minute of 1821 was tho" first attempt 
made to deal exhaustively with the suhjeot, and it was not until the 
’settlement of 1837-41 that rights and titles were finally settled 
and adi listed. Moanwhile,' all was confusion. The Marath& 
dmahy sadr. kdnungo*, Idlttkddrs and mukaddams wore all intent 
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on preserving for their own uso tho information whioh should 
havo boon in tho hands of -Government. 8omo woro busy in 
establishing a proprietary title whioh had novor existod, others in 
furthering a claim, to hold rent-free lands liablo to ussossmont. 
Tho hands of most woro against their neighbours, and overy man’s 
hand was against tho Govornmont. 

Tho first sottlomont of tho Provinoo, whioh was for ono yoar 
only,’was oonoludod early in 1805 and was followod by a numbor 
of temporary settlomonts. A trionnial sottlomont was first 
oonoltidod, and thon in 1808-09 auothor sottlomont was mado for 
ono yoar, whioh was afterwards continued for a further poriod of 
three years. Otlxor sottlomonts followod -in quiok suooossion—in 
1812-18, for one yoar ; in 1813-14, for two yoars; in 1815-10, 
for one yoar; in 1816-17, for throe years; in 1819-20, for throo 
yoare; and in 1822-23, for fivo yoars. Tho history of thoso oarly 
sottlomonts is on unfortunato rooord of assossmont on insuffioiont 
onquiry and of tho onforoomont of inolastio rulos for tho realiza¬ 
tion of inequitable rovonues. Tho Collootor had no roliablo 
information as to tho roal assets of tho ostatos, for tho zaralndftrs 
and AmiU oorabinod to withhold all papors, and ho had to prooood 
on a vory rough ostimato of tho quantity of land in cultivation 
and on the roports of interested subordinates. Tho ovils arising 
from suoh ignoronco of tho roal oiroumstancos of tho pooplo, i|om 
tho gonoral disorganization of administration and tho soverity of 
tho assessment woro aggravated by tho stringonoy of tho Bongal 
Regulations and Bale laws. 

Undor tho rulo of tho Mughals and MarAthfls tho porsons 
whom wo recognized as proprietors of the soil were, in thoory at 
loast, offioors of Government, responsible to it for the revonuo 
they oollooted, and, accordingly, they were not ontitled to any 
remission. But, when droughts or sorious floods ooourred, tho 
oultivator did not pay his rent, and there is reason to boliovo 
that tho native rulors recognized suoh calamities os a valid oxouso 
for short payments, so that tho aotual oolleotiona always foil short 
of the full domand. Whon wo first conquered tho Provinoo, tho 
Bengal Regulations were extended to it, and tho assessment, 
whioh under the Mar&thfis had inoluded a considerable margin 
for remissions and deductions, booarno affixed and invariable debt 
whioh tbe zamtndar had to discharge to the day on pain of losing 
his eetate, in spite of the fact that Orissa is peculiarly liable to 
suffer from the extremes of drought and flood. The oonsequonoos 
of this attempt to engraft tho rigid administration of a perma¬ 
nently settled Provinoo on a oountry and people wholly unsuited 
to it were disastrous, Arrears accumulated rapidly, and in 1806 
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began the system of putting up defaulting estates for sale in 
Ooloutta, a polioy whioli allowed-Bengali speculators to buy 
valuable properties nt low prices. Some of the oldest families 
of Orissa were ruined ; one after another their estates were sold up 
and passed into the hands of Bengali adventurers; and the hard¬ 
ships of tho revenue system being increased by repeated droughts, 
ovon thoso failed to pay tho rovenuo, and tho oollootions fell far 
short of tho rovonuo domands. 

In 1817 tho poople broke out in what is known 09 tho Khurda settlement 
rebellion, and this rising served to bring home to the authorities of 1887 - 
tho deop discontent and real grievances of the Oriy&s. In 
Regulation YII of 1822 Government shortly afterwards pro- 
olaimod its intention of concluding a settlement based on a 
detailed investigation into the oiroumstances of tho Province and 
a determination of the rights of all parties. Preparations for this 
settlement were commenood as early as 1830, and it was held to- 
run from 1837, although the proceedings were not finally com¬ 
pleted before 1845. The settlement cost upwards of 20 lakhs, and 
the result was on incroaso of revenue of only Rs. 34,980 for all 
throe distriots. In Balasore it was found that tho cultivated area 
dealt with amounted to 554,000 acres, of whioh 493,200 aores 
were assossed. The demand was fixed at Rs. 3,77,290, tho 
incidence of revenue being annas 12-3 per aoro. 

The settlement thus oonoluded was made for 30 years and SmtB- 
expired in the year 1867, but the great Orissa famine of the year " g 8 * T °* 
1865-66 rendered it inadvisable to undertake re-settlement opera¬ 
tions when the former settlement was drawing to a close, and that 
settlement was accordingly prolonged for another thirty years. ' 

The history of the rapid rcoqvery of tho Provinoe from the 
horrors of the great famine has subsequent^ shown that this 
extreme lenienoy was scarcely needed, and nan a re-settlement 
might well have been made some twenty-five years ago, to the 
advantage of Government and without undue harassment of the 
people. Tho result of the exoesaive prolongation of the • former 
settlement was the exclusion of Government for - a longthy period * . 
from its fair share of the produce of the soil, and the retention by 
the landlord classes in Orissa during the"same period of profits to 
whioh they had no equitable right. Buying the 6ixty years of 
the ourrenoy of the settlement of 1837, the district developed in 
every direotion in spite of the disaster of 1866, cultivation extended 
by 40 per cent., communications were greatly improved, bringing 
an increase .in tho volume of trade, and tho prices of staple 
food-orops were trebled, securing largely increased profits to the 
cultivators. . : 
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The last settlement of the -Province was a work of groat 
magnitude; the operations extended over a period of 10 years, 
from the end of 188.0 to tho end of 1899, and over an aroa of 
6,000 square miles; rents woro sottled for a million and a half 
of tonants, and tho Govemmont rovenuo on nearly six and a half 
thousand estates. In this distriot tho area assessod was 692,200 
aoros^and thorevonuo fixed was Re. 6,20,073, giving on inoidonoo 
of annas 14-6 por aero. Tho settled assots woro Ils. 11,61,400, tho 
aotua^porcontago of tho assets taken as rovonuo amounting to 
66 per oont. Tho onhanoomont made in tho land rovenuo was as 
muoh as 67 per ooni, whioh appears pritnd fnoio very largo, but it 
must be remembered that whereas tho zammcUrs roooived an 
inoomo of Rs. 1,98,000 at tho time of the previous settlement, 
they now reoeivo an income of Re. 6,22,300, and that whilo tho 
revonue has been onhanood by 67 por oont., tlioir inoomo has 
inoronsed by 163 per cont. 

The ohiof results of tho sottlomont of 1897, os oomporod with 
that of 1837, oro summarised below 
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The preceding aooount will show that tho rovonuo system of 
Balosore diffors from that of -Bengal proper, inosmueh os tho 
sottloment for the Govemmont land revenue is not of a fixed and 
permanent character, but is made for a term of yoars only, subjoot 
to an inoreased assessment at tho end of every frosh period. This 
system obtains in tho greater portion of tho distriot, but a oertain 
number of estates are permanently settled. At the time of the 
last settlement there wore 160 such estates, with an area of 190 
squaro miles and a revenue demand of Rs. 34,835, lying in 8 
parganas in the north of tho district. They were originally 
containod in Midnapore and borne on tho revenue roll of that 
district, but were transferred to Balasoro on the revision of tho 
boundary in 1868. 

, . The temporarily-settled estates numborod 1,417 and aooounted 
for an area of 1,499 square miles. The majority are hold by tho 
descendants of the talukildts, rent-oolleotors, village headmen, 
holders of resumed jdgirs and the like, who were found, at the 
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time of the British conquest, to he paying their revenue 'direct- 
into the Marathi treasuries; as well as of the holders of tho * larger 
revenue-free properties that wero resumed and assessed to revenue" 
during the oarly years of last century. Four of theso ostates, viz.,, 
AmbahatS, Patna, Mangalpur and Ambo, aro old ktlds. They 
wore hold on military tenures subjeot to the payment of a tribute, 
and itheir oiroumstances differed little from those of tho present 
Tributary States until the British accession, when tho Bhuiyfis 
of Mangalpur and Tatna, and the Mongraj of Amho placed them¬ 
selves under the protection of Government with the object of 
obtaining somo seourity against the oppressions of tho Garj at ohiefs. 

From thattirao, although assessed with special lenienoy, these three 
kilds havo boon hold on the sarao terras os tho estates of ordinary 
zamindars. Kild Ambahata was nested from tho Keorrjhar 
Rajas in the time of the Mughals by the ancestors of one Bikram 
Singh Bidyadhar. It was resumed by tho Marathfis and oeased 
to ho a kild in anything more than name. Kild Patna has passed 
from the hands of the former Bhuiya family, being sold in 1897 
under a oivil oourt decree for dobt, but the two remaining kilds of 
Mangalpur and Amho aro still. in the possession of the old 
families. 

Altogether 19 ostates (Khas Mahals) were owned by Govern-* Govern- 
ment, the area being 34 square miles and the revenue -pay- 
able nearly Rs. 40,000. They call for no detailed mention 
with the exception of tdluks Noanand, Birso and Biohitr&pur. 

The Noanand estate, whioh has an area of 16,400 aores, was 
sold for arrears of revenue in 1818 and was purohaaed by 
Government for one rupee; it is now under tho management of 
the Subdivisional OfHoer of Bhadrakh. Birso, with an area of 
1,575 aores, formerly formed part of Noanand and was also 
purohased by Govomment for one rupee. The Biohitrapur estate 
on the river Subaruarekha, whioh has an area of 3,550 aores, 
consists of lands acquired for the purpose of salt manufacture in 
the early part of the 19th oentury under an istimrdri lease, ».*., 
tho lands wero ceded and tho r6nt fixed in perpetuity. • Govern¬ 
ment has accordingly paid an annual rent of Rs. 799 to; the* 
original proprietors sinoe 1809. 

Previous to the British conquest alienations of land for eevkkvb- 
religious and oharitable purposes were very common, the right of 
creating such temires . being freely exercised by the pargatui 
officials and by the village officials, suoh as mikaddams and 
sarbard/ikdrs , in villages which had an hereditary village head. 

The area of suoh Idkhirdj lands, i.c., lands whioh were found at 
the settlement .of 1837 to be held on valid titles and wero 
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accordingly oonflrmed as revenue free-, is 170 square miles or 10 per 
oral of the temporarily-settled area. The HkhirOj bahAlddn -or 
holders of suoh lands possess a permanent right to hold them froo 
of land revenue and are independent of the zamlndfirs, exoopt in so 
far os they are bound to pay cesses through them. 

Delo<fir. The IdkhirOj lands are found in nearly every village and oon- 

sist mainly of debotlar lands, whioh cover on area of 04 square miles 
or more than half tho total. Theso lands were granted in support 
* of Hindu shrinos, tho deity boiug legally regarded os tho pro¬ 
prietor ; and the i leUtih or trustees of the shrine were gonorolly 
Brfthmans and Vaishnavas, but inoluded also a small number of 
Karans, Khandaits and Mftlis. Tho whole inoomo of tho lands 
was originally intended to be devoted to tho support of the shrino 
and to okaritable purposos, but owing to various oausos, suoh as 
the absonoe of supervision, the doolino of roligious sentimont 
and the subdivision of rights among tho tobAilt, tho proooods havo 
in many oasoshoon divorted, and only a small portion of them is 
now expended on tho original purpose for whioh tho land was 
granted. Some sort of nebA or worship howovor is always oarried 
on; oasos in whioh no portion of the produoo 6f tho lauds is devoted 
to tho shrine axe very raro and ooour only when the lands havo 
been- transferred by sale or mortgage. If there aro several sons 
who jointly inherit tho property, oaoli will-take okargo of tho shrino 
during a portion of the yoar and maintain a priest, oook and 
attendant, offioos whioli may also bo oombined in a single person. 
Wealthy bah Allan ooooaionolly supplement tho inoomo of tho shrine 
with a fixed annual contribution. On tho other hand, tho ttbdits of 
amrula manohi grants, tf.e., grants made for the purpose of kooping 
up tho worship of Jagannftth at Purl, aro accustomed to pay a 
merely formal sum to tho JngannRth mahants, and uso tho 
balance to maintain thomsolvos in oomfort and luxury. 

<7r3». Among these debottar lands may be mentioned the grdm-debot- 
dtboitor. t p 0r jj 0n8 of land whioh have boon sot apart from time 

immemorial in eaoh village, in honour of tho thdkuvdni or fomale 
tutelary deity of tho place. The land so appropriated is usually 
, small in oxtont, often only a fraction of a b\gha. Instead of tho 
daily offoring, periodical festivals, and regular ooremonial nooessory 
for an orthodox deity of the Hindu pantheon, offerings once or 
twioo a year, and one or two feast days, are all that seem to bo 
required in the case of the thAkurdni or village deity. Tho former 
is enshrined in a temple while the ihdknrdnl is generally looated 
under a tree, and often in the open plain. She takes her 
name usually from the tree itself or tho looality; but in 
many oases she has no name at all, and the patoh of wasto 
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ground forming the dathdn,. or abiding place of the thdkurdni,' 
is all that has been set apart, there being no one in oharge and 
no oompulsory offering. 

Sralmoilar lands, *>., lands granted either to individual Xrahmoi. 
Brfihmans or to a body of Brahmans forming a sdsan or Brahman ° r ' 
village and intended for their maintenance, cover an area of 63 
square miles. These lands have been alienated to a large extent, 
and only 83 per cent, of the area is now in the possession of 
Br&hmans. On the other hand, the grants known as pirottar, i.e., ^Atar. 
land set apart for the maintenance of the shrines of Muhammadan 
saints (pfra) have rarely been alienated owing to the jealous 
watoh kopt over them by the Muhammadan minority. Their 
present area is 7 V square miles, which is only one-twelfth of the 
debottar area, the reason for this disproportion being that the 
Muhammadans are far less numerous than the Hindus, and even 
in the days of Mughal rule the Muhammadan population did not 
form the dominant class, except in detached villages, more 
especially in the south of the district. 

Khni>'dt lands given in charity (khairdt) to Vaishnavas and 
other poor Hindus are more extensive, accounting for an area 
of 114 square miles. Of other such grants the rffosfc important are 
those known os mahaiirdn, i.e., land granted revenue free to 
oertain respectable classy of cultivators, such as Karans and 
Khandaits, who go by the name of Khusbds ryots. 

There has been considerable subdivision of these revenue-free 
properties, and in the- 60 years ending with the last settlement 
the number of proprietors was doubled. It is estimated at 67,000, 
and the average area of each share is only 1*62 acre and of eaoh 
holding 2 acres. The number of tenants holding under the 
bahdlddra is 64,400; they are mostly tenants with oocupanoy 
rights, and the area held by them is nearly 60,000 acres, the 
average holding being less than an acre in size. 

In the Mar&tha reoords handed over to the British on the Li!<D 
acquisition of the Province, eaoh of the parganas was found to 
be divided into a number of taluks or divisions representing Propric- 
tracts which various officials, viz, chaodhris , tcil&yali kdnungot , tOM ' 
and the supervising sadr kdnungos, had in course of time got 
recorded in their several and individual names, and for the revenue 
of which they came to be separately responsible; while the holders 
of matkurl taluks were mtdaddams of villages paying revenue 
into the treasury direct. All these Jiolder6 of (dials, who were 
called tdlukdars , were allowed to pay their revenue direct into the 
Government treasury; and in subsequent Regulations and 
proceedings they were all denominated zamindfirs and proprietor* 
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of the laud. Previously, they bad boon regarded moroly as the 
holders of a hereditary offioo, with liberty to sell their righto in 
it only when they wore in arroor with tho revenue, and to dispose 
outright of Bmall plots of unassessed waste land. Sinco 1804, 
tho tondonoy of legislation and tho notion of tho Civil Courts lias 
been to assimilate this znmfndAri tenure to tho English oonooplion 
of a londod ostnto. Tho ziunlndArs havo boon allowed to sell and 
.oonvoy any portion of it in any way they plonsod; and tho 
formor notion, that thoy wore only a modium botwoon tho 
cultivators and thoir sovoroign for paying tho routs into tho 
treasui'y, has boon to'a groat oxtont supplantod by tho idoa that 
thoy aro tho real proprietors and ownors of tho soil. This lias 
not boon offoolod, howovor, without groat loss to tlio mikaddama 
or heads of villages, who had origiually vory muoh tho samo 
rights as tho zamlndArs. In many instanoos they havo dis¬ 
appeared altogother, having been oustod by tlio zamlndArs, or 
having failod to seouro rooognition of thoir rights in tlio law oourts. 

Thoro are moro than ft rooordod proprietors to oooh ostato, tlio 
average size-of wliioli is 676 ooros; tlio largost, Taluk MubArakpur, 
oontains an aroa of 38,203 acres, and tho sniallost is loss than ono 
aoro. Tho avorSgo rovonuo fixed at tho last sottloraont was 
Be. 445 ; tho groater number of tho ostatos pay under Bs. 1,000 
por annum, and half of those again pay Ipss than Rs. 300. 

During the sixty years onding in 1897 tho numbor of 
ostatos in Balusoro inoroasod from 803 to 1,414, a rosult 
almost ontirdy duo to partition. Briefly, it may bo said that 
partition caused on inoroaso of 75 por oont. in tlio numbor of 
ostatos, but a oloaror idoa of tho oxtont to whioli subdivision has 
token place may bo gained from tho foot that tho numbor of 
rooordod proprietors inoroasod during tho tamo poriod from 1,509 
to 7,481 or nearly five-fold. As oarly as 1831 this mattor 
was oxciting attention, and in that year Mr. Riokotts, Collector 
of Bnlft8ore, pointed out that there wore 1,084 proprietors record¬ 
ed for 680 ostatos and that tho number of proprietors had almost 
doubled during tho preceding twenty-five years. Ho added that 
the prinoiplo of inheritance acoording to Hindu law had not boon 
acknowledged boforo tho British oonquest, and that the rooognition 
of the privilege was injurious both to the zamlndArs and Govorn- 
mont as tending to pauperize proprietors as n class. 

It is not, however, to the Hindu system of inhoritanoo so muoh 
as to the transfer of portions of ostatos that tho inoroaso in pro¬ 
prietors is duo. It is, 1 in foot, no uncommon thing to find, 
especially in - tho south of the. district, estates hold by 30 or 40 
proprietors, moat of whom have ;come in during recent years as 
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purchasers of email interests. While at the commencement of the 
oent'ury there was but a single proprietor to each estate, in 1840 
there were two and at the present date there are more than five. 

There oon bo no doubt that the extension of the settlement in 1868 
did muoh to tend to this result by plaoing at the disposal of pro¬ 
prietors for another thirty years an enormous increment of assets, 
and thus affording an opportunity for a great and sudden rise 
in the standard of living. With the Oriya zamind&r such an 
opportunity was generally synonymous with a temptation to 
extravagance and improvidence, and the result has been that they 
have freely availed themselves of the powor of transfer. Striking 
evidenco of this was obtained during the last settlement, when it 
was ascertained that of the total number of estates 584 or 42 per 
oent. had passed wholly by inheritance during tlio previous sixty 
years; 284 or 20 per cent, had passed partially by inheritance, 
portions of them having been sold ; 432 or 30 per cent, had been 
transferred by private sale, 38 or 2 per cent, by sole under Oivil 
Court deoroe, and 76 or 5 per cent, by revenue sale for arrears. 

The faot that only 584 estates ore now found entirely in the hands 
-of the descendants of the last settlement-holders shows tho 
enormous extont to whioh transfers have taken place. Though it 
is true that 28-4 estates still remain partially in possession of the 
old familios, it may be said, putting these two figures together, 
that transfers have been effeoted to the extent of almost half the 
proprietary rights of tho district. Tho subdivision of property ’ 
has continued sinoe the settlement, and in 1905-06 the Dumber 
of estates borne on the revonue-roll had rison to 1,636. 

As regards the persons to whom the estates have passed, it was Nation- 
found that Bengalis numbered 885 of the total, os against 174 in SI. 
1837, Oriya Hindus, including naturalized Bengalis, 6,090 as 
against 1,181, and Muhammadans 505 as against 153. Tho 
proportion of Bengalis, therefore, remained stationary, while the 
Oriya Hindus advanced at the expense of the Muhammadans. 
Subdivision of title is quite as common with the latter as with 
the remaining classes, and their decline is to be ascribed to 
indebtedness. They are most numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Bhadrakh, and very many of them have parted with shares in 
their estates to Oriyd inah&jans. Oriy& Hindus number no'less 
than 81 per cent. of . the total number of recorded sharers, while 
Bengalis represent 12 per oont. and Muhammadans 7 per cent; • 

The resident zamiudavs number 7,211), and the non-resident Non-rcii- 
only 271, the proportion of the latter decreasing from 5 to 4 per 
cent., during the.ourroncy of the settlement'of 1837. Most of thb 
non-resident zamiudavs are. either inhabitants of Cuttack town or 
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district, but a few are residents of Midnapore and Calcutta. It was 
stated in 1853 that one-third of the proprietors resided on their 
estates, and the proportion is about the same at the present day. 

The most important oastes represented are Khandaits (28 por 
oent.), Brahmans (27 ppr cent.) and Karans (18 per oent.). Thoso 
oaetos inolude 78 per oont. of the totul number of reoordod pro¬ 
prietors ; and of the remainder 7 per oent. are Muealmftus, 0 per 
oent. Tel is, 16 per cent. Tftmbulis and 4 por oent. Kftyasths. 
Altogether 44 por oent. of the proprietors are without oBtonsiblo 
professions, and 16 por cont. are zamlndftr mahdjam as comparod 
with 9 per oent. in 1887. About one-third of tbeso are porsons 
who, in addition to being proprietors, have some money-lending 
business, and the balance are professional mahdj'im, with whom 
ownership of an estate is subordinate to thoir businoss as money¬ 
lenders. Both daesoB aro purohnsing ostates, but the lattor most 
freely. Tho proportion of cultivators has advanoed from 10 to 
24 por oent, owing to numorous purohases, gonorally of potty 
shares; plendors and mukhtdn are also a largely increasing class. 
On tho othor hand, tho old rovonuo offloial familios are doolining, 
the proportion having fallen from 6 to 2 per oont. Among tho 
ohief of tbeso are the descendants of the tadr kdnuugo* ostablishod 
by tho Mughals at Bhadrakh, Soro and Jaleswar; tho first aro tho 
Mahfisaya family of Kftupur, the sooond the MohAsaya family of 
Kodfirpur aud the third tho .Vfahftsaya family of Lakshannftth. 

Under tho zamlndftrs are a number of tonure-holdors paying . 
thoir rovenue through tho proprietors of the ostatos within wliioh 
thoir lands lie. Thoy aro for the most part dosoondante of villago 
lioadraon, suoh as tnukaddatm and tarbardhkdrs, or khariddddn , 
the purohasers or rooipients of proprietary rights in small plots 
of land alienated by the zamlndftrs or mukaddam «. 

The tnukaddatru wore originally tho village headmon, who 
held nearly the same position and oxoroisod tho snmo rights in 
their respeotivo villages as tho pargaiia offioials. Thoir offloo of 
ront-colleoting and revenue administration was horoditary, and 
they had also the privilege of selling outright small portions of 
unassessod waste land within tho limits of the village. In some 
coses they paid the revenue direot into tho treasury, and many of 
them thus attained the position of zamlndArs and were reoognizod 
os suoh when tho first British settlements of the district were 
effeoted. Of the remainder, from whom engagements were taken 
as tonuro-holders, many wero dispossessed during tho early days 
of British administration, being compelled by tho zamlndftrs to 
abrogate their hereditary rights and enter into farming leases 
for short terms of years. There aro now 112 mukaddami tenures 
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with o total area of 51 square miles, the avers go area being 
291 acres. Thoy are contained in 1C osfatos, situated chiefly 
in ptirgant* B&noh&s Ogar aud Dhftmnngar. 

While the mukaddamt wore the successors of tho villago head- SarhnrU. 
men or pradhdna of tho Hindu rule, who had often aotunlly founded tl ' rl ‘ 
and developed thoir villngo* and oxorcisod ovor thorn a horoditnry 
and proprietary right, tho aarbarAlkfa'* wore originally more 
oollooting agonts, oithor servants or farmers, installod by tho Idluk- 
dAra. Aftor a long oourso of possession thoy gaiuod an admitted 
right of collection, and aftor furtkov lapso of time tire right often 
booamo liorodifary. Tlio ossonoo of tho distinction was therefore 
that tho muknddnm'a right originated independently, whoroas 
tho torbardhkdr aoquired n right oarvod out of that of tho M/ukdar. 

Many of those, from being tho zamlndfirs* subordinate rent- 
oolleotor8, gradually acquired soparato tenures, just as thoir 
masters, having boon originally ront-colloctors of a highor grado, 
aoquirod the substantial intoroat of zamftd&rs. Somo Mrbardhklh'* 
wore originally moro servants of tho zaralndirs, who oollooted thoir 
rents from tho cultivators and onjoyod jdfflra ; others obtained 
possession of thoir villagos ns farmore only, but gradually obtained • d 
a prosoriptivo right to tho tonure as it desoondod from ono 
gonoration to another. There are now 731 aatbnvihkdri tenures 
with an axoa of 96 squaro milos, fclio avorago area boing 85 aoros. 

Thoy are comprised in 29 estates chiefly situated in pavgamh 
BAnchfts Ogar, Sonant and Soso. 

Tho third doss of tonuro-holdors consists of kfuirididdri or KUridi. 
purohasors of waste lands. In tho time of tho Hindu, Mughal d7ir,% 
and MnrAthft rulers, tho rovonuo-oollccting oflloials, viz., tho 
mkaddam in thoir respective villagos, and the tdlukddrt in tho 
pargatias or portions of parganas which thoy managod, had tho 
right of selling pieces of unassossed waste land. Land thus sold 
was called khnrida or purchased, and was generally appropriated 
with tho objoot of forming a gardeu or plantation, or was used 
for building purposes to create a new village. Though, in theory, 
these lands wore waste, in reality cultivated lands were some¬ 
times fraudulently disposed of in this manner. Among the 
khiaHddddrt may bo inoludod jmmthit, who were originally the 
hoadmon of pahuis, i.e. t villages composed of land which hod been 
purohased from tho tdlukddn, by virtuo of the anoient privilege 
which the jmrgana officials onjoyod of selling waste unassessed 
land. 

Transfers of tenures are common, and as an instance of thin Subdiri- 
it may bo mentioned that in one estate alone 289 out of 458 
tenures are hold by purchasers. Subdivision of interests has also 

M 2 
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been carried on to a very great extent, and in one taluk the 
number of shares increased from 64 to 453 in Iho GO years onding 
with the last settlement, many of the sarbanUhkd'B paying ronts of 
a few annas only. During tho same poriod tho number of tenures 
in the whole district inoroasod from 100 to 493 or by 400 per 
oent., and the number of rooorded sharers from 164 to 829 or by 
450 per oent. This was due partly to tho partition of tho estatos 
in whioh tho tenures oxistcd, and partly to subdivision at 
inheritance, but generally to sale. In pargana Bfiuchfis Ogar and 
the northern pargnuaa notual subdivision of tenures has taken 
place to an inconsiderable extent, though the rooorded sharers 
have greatly increased. 

No less than 84 per cent, of the holdings in the district are in 
the possession of ocoupanoy ryots, and 3 per cent, are held by 
non-oooupaney ryots, tho area held by oaok oloss being 83 and 2 
per cent, respectively. The average area of each holding is vory 
small, being only 1*67 acre in tho ooso of the former and 1*17 aoro 
in the case of the latter. 

The most numerous and important tenants are ih&ni and p&hi 
Tyots. The term tftdni is a corruption of sthSni or athSnlya, mean¬ 
ing local or resident, and was originally applied to the rosident 
ryots of the village, who had cultivated its lands from time imme¬ 
morial ; its use is now restricted to the successors in interest of 
the resident ryots who wore recorded as such in tho first regular 
settlement of tho district. Tho thdni ryots are in enjoyment of 
a hereditary light of ocoupanoy, and their status is the creature 
of custom that has been in operation for many generations. 
These tenancies, as tho holdings of resident tenants, naturally 
embraced all the best lands of tho villages, and the oustom'ory 
rights of the resident tenants included many important priv¬ 
ileges. Thoy had the right to take up waste land at privileged 
rates; they had rights of pasturage and fuel; their ocoupanoy 
was hereditary ; the rent was fixed; and they oould be disturbed 
only on failure to pay it. The thdni ryots were consequently 
the most substantial section of the village community and 
took tho most .prominent position in village affairs. Thoy still 
retain a preferential right to tho cultivation of pdhi, bdzid/ti and 
bahdl. lands; they obtain fuel at a cheaper rate; and thoy exer¬ 
cise, with regard to cutting trees and taking thoir fruit, rights 
whioh, though vague and ill-defined, are superior to those of the 
pdhi ryots. Considerable prestige still altaohes to the status, 
and they are very unwilling to surrender their lands even 
when, the rent is high, and the soil appears to have been damaged 
by sand beyond, all hope ofjreoovery. . 
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Beyond the fixity of rent for 30 years, there is, howover, now 
nothing to differentiate their status from that of pdhi ryots. 

Ryots of the latter doss have now rooeivod the p alt As whioh 
have boon hitherto the distinguishing mark of the thani ryots, 
and the oooupanoy right of both dosses is now selling at almost 
lovol rates. Yet sooial distinctions are tonaoious of existence in 
this country, and it may bo long boforo tho i/idni ryots coose 
to havo the loudest voioo in village politios and before the 
zawlndftrs coaso to aooord them tho privilogo of boing the first 
to pay tho rout at each kbit that precedes tho lAlbancli. 

Tho ehAni holdings havo boon frooly transferred by sale and 
mortgugo, and thoir area lias dooroasod very largely, falling during 
tho ourrouoy of tho last settlement from 110,100 to 46,900 aoros ; 
the avorago size of tho holding is now 180 acre. 

Tho pah! ryoU woro originally tho non-rosident ryots of $0 pm 
villagos, who, according to anoiont custom, wore more tenante-at- r y° u * 
will, until Act X of 1809 and tho Bengal Tonanoy Aot oonferrod 
oooupanoy rights upon thorn. But this was unknown in many 
parts till tho oommonoemont of tho last settlement, tho word 
pd/tla continued to bo a term of reproach among tho ryots 
indicativo of an absouco of rights, and it was only tho sottlomont 
proooodiugs of 1897 whioh brought homo to thoso tenants tho 
nature of thoir rights. As a mattor of fact, tho ptl/ii tenant of 
60 years ago has coasod to ho non-residont. Ho has sottled down 
on his cultivation, and, uudor tho oporation of tho Bengal Tonanoy 
Aot, has bocomo an oooupanoy tonant with all tlie rights and 
privileges whioh that Aot has givon. Tho namo of tho pdhi 
tonant has praotioally disappeared from tho sottlomont rooords, 
as it is now hold to inoludo all tho tonants inoludod under tho 
Bengal Tonanoy Aot as settled, tho holdings of ifidni ryots and 
all mixod holdings ( thdiu-pAli) being exoludod. Tho oooupanoy 
tenants hold an aroa of 435,200 aoros, tho number of thoir 
holdings being 234,700 and their avorago size 1*91 aoro; thoro 
are only 10,000 non-oooupanoy holdings with a total aroa of 
13,400 aoros or 1*3 aoro per holding. 

Tho holdings of k ha rid Ad A r tenants, i.e„ khanddddrt who KhaHds. 
havo not boon rocognizod as proprietary tenuro-holdors, number 
3,400, and tho area under this tenanoy is 16,100 acres, tho 
avorago size of the holding boing 4*4 aoros 

Tho tenants known as b&ii&ftid&n inoludo 2 olnssos, tho niafi SaiOft<m 
bdzid/tiddrs, or holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed for tho dan. 
torm of the settlement of 1837 at half ratos, and tho kdmil 
bdzid/tiddrs, or holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed at 
that settlement at full rates. The former have 46,800 holdings 
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with an area of 77,200 acres or 1*7 acre per holding, a result duo to 
the excossivo subdivision which lias gone on. Tho latter have 
16,100 holdings with an area of 26,500 acres or 10 aoro por hold¬ 
ing. At the present day the l/dzidfliddr* represent tho bulk of OriyA 
middlo olass sooioty, and ospooially tho BrAhmans. Tho lattor 
number 120,000 or about 20,000 families, and wkou it is romora- 
borod that thoro are over-50,000 laldl properties and ovor 
60,000 hntidfli holdings in tho district, tho majority of both 
hold by BrAhmans, it is soon how c-loso is their connection with 
lands of this dosoriptiou. 

Jidtid/tiddra, as a olass, are in poor oiroumstauoes, as thoy liavo a 
uutnbor of dopondonts and llioir lauds have boon oxoossively 
subdivided; but thoro are many adaan villagos whore tho wholo body 
of bdnidftiddre is well-to-do. Bdaitfliddrs, in common with BrAli- 
maus gonorally, ofton not ns guides to tho peasantry in tho 
intricaoios of tho law, as woll as in othor matters. Tho zamln- 
dir's dm/d, tho petition writer, tho law-tout, tho mukhidr and 
pleader aro gonorally recruited from this olass. Thoy have thus 
a oortain aavoir falro, whiob, added to their oaste and sooial status, 
oneurcs thorn a position of some importance among tho poasantry. 

Tho ohdndind ryots aro tenants oooupying homestead land, 
who gonorally possoss no oultivntod land in tho villago. Thoro 
aro now 12,400 holdings of this class oovering 3,300 aoros or 
noarly one-third of an aoro oaoh. 

The last important class of tenants consists of holdors of 
sorvieo and otlior jd/jlra, who hold thoir lands ront-froo, oithor 
in consideration of sorvicos to bo rondorod, or ns rewards for 
sorvioos in tho jxist. Among tlioso aro 7,200 aoros hold by 
clauilddrs or villago police, and 1,400 aoros hold by villago 
acoouutauts or pfitudrlt. Thoro aro 4,600 aoros hold by pdika and 
lChandaits, who aro interesting survivals of tho old rural militia 
of Orissa. Thoy are most frequent iu the traots along the bordors 
of tho Tributary States and in tho north of tho district, where 
they wore granted servico lands for the protection of tho oountry, 
partly from inroads by tho GarbjAt ohiefs and partly from tho 
ravages of wild animals. Chdkrdn jdgire t whioh account for 2,600 
aorcs, are lands held by tho village washermen, barbers, black¬ 
smiths and oarponters, and in some cases by tho village drum¬ 
mers and boatmon. Suoh grants wore rando for the bonoflt of 
the village community, and as an iuducomont to intending settlors, 
In a small or nowly-ostablished villago, whoro tho numbor of 
inhabitants was too small to offer a hopo of sufficient remuneration 
to tho barber or blaokemith, those wore induced by grants of 
small ..areas of land ront-froo to toko up thoir rosidonce aud thus 
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complete the formation of the village community. It was never 
intended, however, that these jigirdin should supply the noeds 
of the villagers without payment and merely as a return for 
the grant of land, nor has it ever been the case that they have 
done so ; accordingly, they recoive periodical payments from the 
cultivators, in cash or in kind, in addition to their jdym. 

The undor-tenants are divided into four olasses: (1) ryots of U - VDE ** 
tonuro-holders with rights of ocoupanoy; (2) ryots of tenure-™^”' 
holders with non-ocoupanoy rights; (3) under-ryota with rights 
of ocoupanoy; and (4) under-ryots liable to eviotion for failure 
to pay rent or at tho end of tho year aftor service of due notice. 

From tho figuros obtained at tho lost settlement it appears that 
within the revenue-paying estates there are 100,000 under-tenants ' 
holding 66,000 aores. The proportion of the area held by under¬ 
ryots to the total area of ryoti holdings (oxoluding b&tt&Jti) is 
about 3 per cent., and it is estimated that tenure-holdors sublet 
62 por cent, of their lands to under-ryots. Nearly all the under¬ 
ryots, however, have other lands of their own held as pahi or Ih&ni 
either in the same or a neighbouring village. Respeotable ryots 
take up and cultivate lands held by Brahmans or small patohes 
required for sugarcane and tobacco, which tho ryot himself can¬ 
not or will not grow; and other under-ryots are low caste tenants 
paying produce rents, with a position differing but little from that 
of hired servants. Similarly, tho ryots holding under tenure- 
holders may bo divided into respeotable ryots cultivating for 
their own oonvenience and low oaste men paying produce rents, 
though the former largely predominate. 

Balasore is a distriot of small estates, and the proverbial Rexa- 
harshness of petty landlords is intensified by tho perplexing way or 
in wliich their lands are split up. An estate generally consists token m 
of a village in one par gar, a , perhaps two in another, and four or 
five in as many more, all distant from eaoh other. But worse 
than those ordinary estates are the ' separate collection lands * 

(tahsil atdhidd). Such an estate, although forming a fisoal 
entity, and bearing but one number in the distriot rent-roll, 
often consists of 60 or 70 small parcels of land, scattered over 
the whole distriot, with two or three aores in one village, and 
one or two aores in another 30 miles off. In addition to these 
elements of confusion, there are more than 54,000 revenue-free 
properties, which average only 2 acres a piece. Such grants, 
even though they may not exoeed 10 aores in extent, will 
ofton be found in 10 .different plots in as many different 
villages. Tho proprietors have also a passion for having their 
land parcelled out by the process of law known as battedrd ; 
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as already mentioned there are more than 6 proprietors to oaoh 
estato, and it is not uncommon to find somo estates hold by 30 or 
40 proprietors. 

The result of these conditions is that the relations between 
landlords and tenants aro not vory satisfactory. The land¬ 
holder is noocssarily at a distanco from the greater part of 
his soattorod land, and tukoe but little interest in tho husband- 
mon. Instead of having a oompaot tonantry living togother, 
who could bo dealt with in a corporate spirit, ho has tonants 
soattorod over 40 or 60 distant villages, with whom his only 
connection is tho poriodioal demand for ront. Eaoh pro¬ 
prietor is oager to got ovory scrap of his land undor tillago ; 
nor oan ho afford, liko tho territorial magnatos of Bongal, 
to leavo largo traots for pasturago,—a parsimony that makes 
itsolf visiblo in tho misorablo ooudition of tho cattlo. His 
poverty furthor oompels him to raok-ront tenants not protootod 
by a right of ocoupanoy. A hiuigry landlord cannot afford to 
bo gonorous. Tho husbandmon on their Bide liavo to bo content 
with small holdings. In ordor to got a largo holding, thoy 
would liavo to tako laud under two or throe proprietors, and would 
thus bo oxposod to tbo acoumulatod tyranny of many masters ; 
whilo if they wished to have a largo holding undor ouo land¬ 
lord, thoy would liavo to tako fields in widoly distant villngos, 
and would thus loso time in going to and fro. Largo farms aro, 
thoroforo, unknown, and tho avorago area hold by oaoh tonant is 
loss than noros. This small area is comprised within 8jJ 
dilloront holdings ; and at tbo lust sottlomont it was found that 
in a number of representative villages no loss than 73 por cent, 
of the holdings wore under 2 aoros in sizo, only 7 por cout. boing 
over 6 uores and 3 por cent, over 10 acres in nroa. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The administration of the district is in chargo of tho Collector adminii- 
under the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, and for general JJJJJJjJ 
administrative purposes it is dividod into two subdivisions with akd 
hoadquarters at Balosoro and Bhadrakh. The headquarters " Ti,r * 
subdivision is under the direct supervision of tho Collector, who 
is assisted by a staff of throo Doputy Colleotore with occasionally a 
Sub-Deputy Colleotor; wbilo tho Bhadrakh subdivision is in 
ohargo of a Subdivisions! Officer, soraetimoe a member of tho 
Indian Civil Service, who oxomsee tho powers of a Doputy 
Collector in revenue matters, and is assisted by a Sub-Deputy 
Colleotor. He does not, however, exercise original jurisdiction in 
any rovouuo matters oxoept ront suits, all other revenue matters 
boing doalt with by tbo staff at Balosoro. Tho latter plaoo 
is also the hoadquarters of the Exocutivo Engineer in charge 
of tho Balosore Publio Works Division, and ChAndbAli is tho 
hoadquarters of the Port Offioer of tho Cuttack and Balosoro 
ports. 

The rovonuo of the distriot, under the raaifi heads, inoroasod Rsrivrs. 
from Rs. 6,69,000 in 1860-81, when tho inoomo-tax had not boon 
imposed, to Rs. 7,53,000 in 1890-91 and to Bs. 10,98,000 in 
1900-01. In 1905-06 it amounted to Rs. 11,95,000, of whioh 
Rs. 6,62,000 wore derived from land revenue, Rs. 2,89,000 from 
exoise, Rs. 1,46,000 from stamps, Rs. 81,000 from cc6sos and 
Rs. 18,000 from income-tax. 

The oolleotions of land revenue increased from Rs. 4,11,000 Land 
in 1880-81 to Rs. 4,21,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 6,25,000 in Mrcnuo * 
1900-01. In 1905-06 they amounted to Rs. 6,62,000, collected 
from 1,636 estates. Of these, 1,470 estates with a demand . of 
Rs. 5,83,500 oro temporarily , settled, and 152 estates with a 
demand of Rs. 41,750 ore permanently settled, while thoro are 
14 estates with a demand of Rs. 36,000. held direot by 
Government. 

The next most important source of revenuo is excise, the 
reoeipts from whioh increased from Be. 2,21,000 in 1895-96 to 
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Rs. 2,89,000 in 1906-06. By for tho greafer part of this sum 
was obtained from the sale of opium, whioh realized 24 lakhs or 
86 per cent, of tho total exoise revenue. The people have always 
beon greatly addicted to tho use of tho drug, and an early 
aocount says that “ tho quantity of opium consumed by some is 
inoredibly largo; many a poor wrotoh boggnrs his family to 
gratify this pernioious vice. Tlioy will go to any oxtromes to 
obtain it, eithor in tho way of potty theft or daring burglary ” 
At the presont day, tho consumption of opium is groator than in 
any other Bengal district; tho lowor classes ospooially regard it 
as a prevontivo of chills and fovor, and mon, womon and ohildron 
alike look on it as an item of their daily food. Thore is ono 
shop for tho salo of tho drug and its preparations to ovory 14,877 
persons, and tho amount realised from duty and lioonso foes 
is Its. 2,342 for ovory 10,000 of tho population, as oomparod with 
tho avorago of Rs. 442 for tho wholo Provinoo. Aftor opium, 
tho largest receipts are obtainod from tho duty and liconso foes 
lovied on flAya, t. <J., tho unimprognatod driod floworing tops of tho 
cultivated female hemp plant (Cannabit indica), tho amount thus 
roalizod being Rs. 22,600 in 1906-06. Tho total inoidence of 
tho rovonuo acoruing from homp drugs is only Us. 210 for ovory 
10 , 000 , and tho numbor of shops lioonsod to soli by retail is 
ono to ovory 38,939 persons. 

Tho manufacture and salo of oountry spirit nro carriod on 
undor what is known as tho contract distillery system, whioh 
was introduood in 1906. Undor this system the local manufaoturo 
of country spirit has boon absolutely prohibited, and a oontraot 
has beon mado’with tho Aska Distillery in Ganj&m for tho 
supply of oountry spirit. Tho oontraotors are forbiddon to hold 
any retail licenses for tho sale of tho spirit, but aro allowod tho 
fToe uso of distillory and dopdt buildings for the storago of liquors. 
Tho spirit is brought from the Aska Distillery to tho various 
depots, and is thoro blondod and reduced to cortnin flxod strengths, 
at whioh alone it may bo supplied to retail vendors and 6old by 
tho latter to consumers. In Balasoro tho liquor is sold at 
10° U. P., os tho opium vice is notoriously prevalent and weaker 
liquor has vory littlo chonoe of sucooss. Tho roceipts from 
lioens© foos and duty on this spirit aro far less than in any other 
Bengal district, amounting in 1906-08 to only Rs. 12,000, 
while the salo of the oountry fermonted liquor known os tin 
brought in only Rs. 2,000. Tho faot is that the OriyA is far 
from being a hard drinker, and the domand for liquor is so slight 
that it is found sufficient to havo one retail shop for evory 71,413 
persons y the annual consumption of oountry spirit is not .more 
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than 3 proof gallons por 1,000, and the receipts from. spirits 
and fermented liquor amount only to Rs. 145 per 10,000 .of the 
population as compared with Us. 2,000 for the whole of Bengal. 

The revenue derived from the sale of stamps was Rs. 79,500 Stamps, 
in 1895-90, and averaged Rs. 94,000 per annum in the quinquen¬ 
nium ondiug in 1809-1900. During the five years ending in 

1904- 05 the uunual receipts avoraged Rs. 1,22,000, and in 

1905- 00 they wore 11s. 1,45,000. The revenue from this souroo 
bos thus nearly doubled itself in the last ten yoars. The inoreaso 
is duo mainly to the growth in the number of rent and oivil 
suits, whioh is refleotod in the sale of court-foo stamps realizing 
Rs. 1,06,500 iD 1905-0G, as oompared with Rs. 58,000 in 1895-96. 

There has been a similar increase in the receipts from non- 
judioial stamps, which roso during the same period from 
Rs. 17,700 to Rs. 80,500 in consequence of the increase in the 
number of deeds of sale and mortgage. 

Road aud public works cesses are, as usual, lovied at the Ccbicj. 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupoo. The ourrent demand 
is Rs. 80,000, of whioh tho greater part (Us. 07,000) is due from 
2,291 revenue-paying estates, while Rs. 13,000 are payable by 
16,552 revonuo-free estates. Tho number of reoorded share¬ 
holders of estates is 36,700. Thoro are 34,983 tenures assessed 
to 0C38C8 with 52,441 share-holders ; and tho numhor of tenures 
is thus nearly doublo that of estates. Tho total demand of oesscs 
is equal to nearly one-eighth of tho domand of land revenue 
(Rs. 6,61,000). 

In 1895-96 the iuoomo-tax yielded Rs. 15,000 paid by 872 income. 
nsBGSSoos, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had tax * 
increased to Us. 16,700 and tho number of asscssoes to 928. 

At that time the minimum income assessable was Rs. 600, but 
this was raised to Rs. 1,00(J in 1903, thereby aifording relief 
to a largo number of petty traders, money-lenders aud olorks. 

The number of assesseeB has consequently fallen off, and in 
1905-06 the tax brought in Rs. 17,600 paid by 392 ussessees. 

In spite, therefore, of the deoreaso in the number of assessees, 
due to the exemption from taxation of persons having incomes 
below Rs. 1,000, tho collections have increased, owing to the 
growth of the income of raorohauts and dealers in food grains 
whioh has followed tho opening of tho railway. 

There aro 4 offices for tho registration of assurances under R#gi«tr§- 
Act III of 1877, one at the headquarters station and the others tioa ' 
at Bhadrakh, Dhamnagar and Jaleswar. At Balasore the 
Speoial Sub-Regi6trar deals, os usual, with the doouiueutapresontod 
there aud assists tho District Magistrate, who is cx-officio District 
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Registrar, in supervising tho proceedings of tlio Rural Sub- 
Registrars in oharge of tho other registration oflioes. In tho flvo 
years 1895-90 tho average number of documents registered 
annually was 9,631; in tho next quinquonnium (1900-04) it was 
•16,981 ; and in 1905 tho number roso to 17,484, as shown in tho 

marginal state¬ 
ment, whioli givos 
tho saliout statis¬ 
tics for that yoar. 
This romarkablo 
inoroaso is ohiofly 
attributable to 
tho recent sottlo- 
mont, whioh has 
put into tho 
bauds of ovory 

. • ryot a rooord oloarly doflning tho position and lognl status of his 
holding. With tho facilities for transfer whioh suoli a record 
has plaood jn. his poesossion, the ryot naturally has resorted moro 
largoly to transfor, though the sottlomont did not oonfor any now 
tight of transfor. Tho validity of suoh transfers still doponds 
upon tho oonsont of tho samlnd&r, but this is usually givon on 
payment of a bonus of 25 par cont. of tho consideration. This 
restricted right of transfor is fast hardening into a custom, but this 
is not a mattor for anxioty, as tho purohasors usually bolong to tlio 
saino olass as tho sollors. 

• • • With tho inoroaso in tlio number of dooumonts rogistorod, thoro 

' has boon a corresponding increase in tho roooipta and a consider¬ 
able surplus ovor tho expenditure. Tho average annual reoeipts 
during tho quinquonnium 1896-99 wore Rs. 9,300 and tho expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 6,600 ; in tlio 6 years ending in 1904 tho averago 
was 11s. 14,250 and Rs. 9,100 respectively ; and as shown abovo, 
tho roooipta were Re. 14,536 and the oxpondituro Rs. 9,838 in 
1905. 

admxnib- Tho judicial staff entertained for tho administration of oivil 
™ justioe consists of a MunsiE stationod at Balasoro and another 
tick. Munsif at Bhadrakh, who are subordinate to the Distriot and 
Civil Sessions Judge ; tbo latter is Judge of Cuttaok and Purl and 
Jn«tlc«. j lft8 jurisdiction in this distriot also. In recent yoars, there has 
» boon a considerable increase in tho number of oivil suits insti¬ 
tuted, owing to the rooont settlement, tbo opening of the railway, 
the general growth of trade, and tho oonsequont development of 
business relations; and a Munsifi was aooordingly established at 
Bhadrakh in 1900. The inorease in the number of rent suits, in 
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0.07S 
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2,038 
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2,672 

1,608 

Total ... 

17,484 
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particular, has been very remarkable, amounting to over 100 
por oent. in the 5 years ending in 1904. This is attributed 
ohiefly to the fact that the land revenue demand was enhanced 
at the recent settlement and the samlndars cannot now afford to 
allow largo arrears to remain outstanding, as they were aocualomed 
to do whon thoy enjoyed larger profits. Also the settlement 
reoords havo given inoreased faoilitiee to the zaraind&rs to prove 
the aroa and the annual rontal of their tenants' holdings, whioh 
woro formorly subjocta of dispute that many zamJnd&rs shrunk 
from bringing boforo the Courts, as they had no thoroughly 
reliablo records of their own. The issuo is now practically 
confined to the amount of the arrears, and the result is that 
the majority of suits are uucontested. 

There is also another reason why the landlords have resorted 
more largely to civil suits sinoe the settlement. Formerly 
the pooror pdhi or non-resident ryot was a mere tenant-at-will, 
who was summarily evioted if ho foil into arrears with his 
rent, and any man willing to pay the balance of rent was 
installed in his place. Armed with the record of rights, the 
poorost tenant can now suooessfully resist this form of tyranny, 
and the results of many criminal cases have taught the landlord 
that a suit in tho Itovonuo Court is a much safer means of 
realizing an arroor of rent than forciblo dispossession of the 
dofaulter or illogal distraint of his crop. The increase of rent 
suits is, at least to this extont, a healthy sign of the develop¬ 
ment of tenant right, and the fact that this increase has been 
accompanied by a diminution in the proportion qf oontosted cases 
shows that tliero is yot no tendenoy on tho port of the tenant to 
throw designed obetaoles in the way of tho landlord. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District Judge, who is Criminal 
also Sossions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the various Ju,t5co ' 
Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magistrates at the headquarters' and 
subdivisional stations. The sanctioned staff at Balosore consists, 
in addition to the District Magistrate, of 2 Deputy Magistrates 
of the first class and one Deputy Magistrate of theseoond or 
third olass. Betides tbeeo officers, a Sub-Deputy Magistrate with 
third class powers is sometimes posted to tho head-quart ere "station. 

The Subdivisional Officer of Bhodrakh is almost invariably a 
Magistrate of the first class, and is generally assisted by a Sub- 
Deputy Magistrate vested with second or third olass powers. In 
addition to tho stipendiary Magistrates,- there are benohes of 
Honorary Magistrates at Balasore, Bhadrakh rmd Chandbali,- 
exeroising second class powers, ond composed of 11, 9 and 6 
members respectively.! Ono or more of the Honorary Magistrates 
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at Balasore may ait with any salaried or Honorary Magistrate 
appointed by the District Magistrate, and thus form a benoh for 
the trial of offences committed in the headquarters subdivision. 
The Port Officer has also the power of a shipping master under 
Aot 1 of 1852 and hns been vested with the powers of a Magistrate 
of the second class. The District Magistrate is cz-ojjleio Assistant 
to the Superintendent of tho Orissa Tributary Mahftls and lias the 
powers of a Sessions Judge in Nilgiri, Mnyiirbhanj and Koonjhar. 

The Oriyfis are gonorally a law-abiding peoplo. Organized 
crime by professional criminals is almost unknown and lias kitkorfo 
•been confined to occasional drugging and robbing of pilgrims on 
the Jagannftth road and to an occasional dnooity. The country 
has now been opened up by the railway, and it is feared that the 
peace whioh it has hitherto enjoyed may be disturbed by foroign 
criminals. Recently also the settlement had a disturbing in¬ 
fluence upon the relations of landlords and tenants and upon the 
economic condition of the country generally; while high prices 
and the influx of foreigners, as well as the introduction of railway 
communication, are causes whioh must have had somo effect upon 
criminal statistics. Tho Province has now reoovored from its 
temporary boiiteversemrnl, and is sottling down into normal condi¬ 
tions. But it is not to be expeoted that Orissa will ever again bo 
so immune from orimo ns it was in its days of peaoeful isolation. 

For police purposes the district is divided into 9 th&nas or 
police oircles, viz., Bnlasoro, B&lifipfil, Bostfi, Jaleswar and Soro 
in the headquarters subdivision; and Bhadrakh, B&sudebpur, 
Chfindbfili and Dh&mnngar in the Bhadrakh subdivision. There 
are also 11 independent outposts, viz., in the headquarters sub¬ 
division, Remuni under the Balaeore th&na, Bhogr&i and Paoch- 
palli under Bfiliapftl, Raj'gh&t and Single, under Basta, Nfimpo 
under Jaleswar, and Anantapur, Kliaira and Similift under Soro; 
and in the Bhadrakh subdivision Bant under Bhadrakh and 
Akshufipadfi under'.Dhamnagar. There are thus 20 oentres for the 
investigation of orime. The regular police foroe consisted in 1905 
of the District Superintendent of Police, 4 Inspectors, 30 Sub- 
Tnspootors, 29 Head Constables and 330 oonetables, and there was 
one policeman to every 5’2 square miles and to every 2,718 of 
the population. In Balasore town there is a small body of town 
police consisting of 2 Head Constables, 4 constables, 4 r iafaddn 
and 26 town chauklddrs. The railway police force includes 2 
Head Constables and 5 constables. The rural police force is 
composed of 1,549 chaukiddrs and 140 da/addrs, and there is one 
chauklddr to every 691 inhabitants. For the administration of the 
village polioe system, the district is divided into 140 unions (79 in. 
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the headquarters and 61 in the Bhadrakh subdivision) with an 
average of 11 ohauhtldra eaoh ; the inoidenoe of e/iaukiddri tax is 
anna 1-4 per head, and tl\o chnukiddra reoeive a salary of Rs. 4 a 
month. 

There is a second ola9S distriot jail at Bnlasoro and a subsi- Jaiu. 
diory jail at Bhadrakh, whioh has aooommodation for 14 prisoners; 
it is merely a look-up, all but short-term prisoners being sont to 
the distriot jail at Balasoro. The lattor has aooommodation for 
165 prisoners, viz., for 106 male conviots, 9 femalo oonviots and 
17 under-trial prisoners, while there are cells for 4 prisoners and 
a hospital for 20 patients. The industries carried on in tho jail : 
are oil-prosBing, weaving of coarse doth, oarpet making, enno nnd 
bamboo work and tho manufacture of coir fibre; oooo-nut husks 
being cosily obtainable, coir pounding is tho chief industry. 
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OHAPTER XIII. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

£*■ Outside the municipality of Balasoro the administration of 
Hoabd.° T local affairs rests with tho Diatriot Board assisted by tho Looal 
Boards constituted for oaoh aubdiviaion and by tho Union 
Cominittooa mentioned below. Tho Diatriot Board oonsiata of 
16 members, of whom five aro nominated by Government and 
oight are olooted, while three are ex-officio members. Its avorngo 
annual inoomo during tho 10 yoara ouding in 1901-02 was Its. 78,000, 
of whioh Ra. 33,000 wore derivod from Provinoinl ratee, and tho 
averago annual expenditure waa Ra. 81,000, of which Ra. 38,000 
wore Bpont on oivil works, Ra. 27,000 on eduoation and Ra. 4,000 
on modioal relief. In 1905-00 its inoorae woa Ra. 1,03,000 
(exoluding an oponing balanoo of Ra. 21,000), tho prinoipal rocoipta 
being Ra. 39,000 derivod from rnteB, Ra. 28,000 oontributod by 
• Govornmont and Ra. 20,700 obtainod from oivil works. Hero, ns 
olsowhoro, the Provinoinl rates form tho ohiof source of inoomo, 
but the total inoidonoo of taxation ia light, boing only 1 anna 
10 pioa por hoad of tho population. Tho oxpondituro in tho 
aamo year was Ra. 90,000, of whioh Ra. 38,500 wore apont on 
oivil works, Rs. 34,650 on eduoation and Ra, 6,200 on modioal 
rolief. 

The District Board maintains 307 miles of road, of whioh 40 
miles aro motallod and 207 miles aro unmotallod, besides a numbor 
of village roads with a lengtli of 187 miles; tho expenditure on 
maintaining those roada in 1905-06 waa Rs. 122, Rs. 18 and 
Its. 16 per mile respectively. It also koops up 77 pounds, under 
the control of a Pound Imd Ferry Inspector, whioh bring in an 
income of Rs. 6,000. Its educational expenditure is devoted to 
maintaining 2 Middle schools and to aiding 18 sohools of the aamo 
class, 65 Upper Primary sohools, 866 Lower Primary sohools, and 
9 other sohools, including 6 sohools for the eduoation of children 
of aboriginal descent. It also maintains 4 dispensaries and aids 2 
others, and reoently an itinerant Oivil Hospital Assistant has 
been appointed, as an experimental measure, to visit tho mnrkota 
in the Government estates in the Bhadrakh subdivision and afford 
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medical relief to the poorer classes attending them. Altogether 6‘4 
per oent. of the ordinary income of the Board is expended on 
medioal relief and sanitation. It also maintains a veterinary 
dispensary at Balasore, and, when necessary, doputes itinerant 
Veterinary Assistants to deal with outbreaks of opidomio disease 
among oattle in thif interior. 

It is reported that the Distriot Board is a most useful institu¬ 
tion whiok works vory satisfactorily.« It is said that it represents 
the best and most educated olaesos of the distriot and that 
influential gentlemen of high standing are anxious to belong to it. 

Local Boards have been constituted for the headquarters and Local 
Bhadrakh subdivisions. The system of election whiok obtains in 
some parts of Bengal has not been introduced, and the members 
are nominated by Government. The Balasore Local Board 
consists of 12 members, of whom ten are nominated and two are 
ex-officio members, and the Bhadrakh Looal Board has 11 
members, all of whom are nominated. Tho fuuotions of those 
bodies’are unimportant, consisting mainly of the administration 
of village roads; the Balasore Looal Board, in particular, is Eaid 
to have very little to do, and is ohiefly useful as a reserve from 
whioh to fill up vaoonoies in tho Distriot Board. 

There are 5 Union Committees, viz., Berhampur, Bhadrakh, u«o» 
Jaleswar, Eemunft and Soro, all established in 1896. They oaoli £j£ BBB 
have an area of 10 square miles and a population varying from • 
10,273 to 10,843. They are practically extinot and exist only in 
name; in the last annual report it is said—“No work waa 
done by any of the Committees during the year. They were 
given some work in previous years, but the Committees were found 
to be utterly indifferent and nothing was done.” 

Tho Balasore Municipality is the only municipality in the Mtmxor- 
district. It was established in 1877, and its affairs are adminis- 1 '* LITIBa> 
tered by a Municipal Board consisting of 18 members, of whom 
five are nominated and twelve are eleoted, while one is an ex-officio 
member. The area within municipal limits is 5 squoro miles, and 
the number of rate-payers is 3,350 or 15*9 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. The average annual inoome for the'decade ending in 1901-02 
was Es. 18,000. In 1905-06 the income was Es. 21,800, the 
main source of income being a tax on persons (or property tax), 
levied according to the oiroumstanoes and property of the assessees, 
which brought in Es. 10,000. There was also a oonservanoy rate, 
levied according to tho valuation of holdings at 6 pies per rupee, 
whioh realized Es. 2,000 ; the same amount was obtained from a 
tax on animals and vehicles, while a tax on houses and lands 
brought in Es. 1,300. Tho total incomo from municipal rates 
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and taxos was Es. 15,850, and Ike inoidenoe of taxation was 
only 12 annas per hood of the population. Tho expenditure in 
the same yoar was Es. 19,500, of which Es. 5,500 or 28 por 
oont. woro spout on oonaorvanoy, and Es. 5,000 or 26G per cent, 
on public works. Bosidos this, Es. 4,500 or 23-0 por cent, woro 
oxpondod on* modical roliof, a higher porodhtage than iu any 
other municipality in Orissa oxcopt Purl. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 


EDUCATION. 

Nothing perhaps illustrates the progress of Orissa under British 
ruje more oloavly than f ho history of tho sproad of oduoation 
among its pooplo. Tho oontrast botwoon tho low estimation in 
whioh oarly observers hold their intolloctual capacities and tho 
standard whioli they have now roaohod is very striking. Orissa 
was dosoribod as tho Bcootia of India, and its pooplo as equally 
ignorant and stupid ; it was oitod as a proof of tho poverty of thoir 
qualifications that tho prinoipal ofiloial posts had to bo fillod by 
foroignors; and tho roason assigned for this was that it was 
impossible to find OriyAs of sullloiont ability for positions of 
responsibility aqd trust. Whoa wo first acquired tho Provinoo iu 
1803, there was soarcoly a single native of Orissa in Govornmont 
omploy. Tho language of tho courts and publio olfioos was Porsiau, 
and it was not till 1805 that orders wore passod that in all written, 
oommunioations with tho nativos of tho Provinoo tho subjeot 
should bo writton in OriyA as woll ns iu Persian. This order 
noooBsitatod tho omployraont of OriyA mulatrirs, who* though 
skilful onough with thoir iron pon ond bundle of palra-loavos, 
wore almost helpless whon roquirod to write on papor with an 
ordinary pon. They aro said to have boon slow iu acquiring any 
facility in this method of writing, ignorant of business in gonoral, 
and ospooinlly of tho now English method of revenue accounts. 
All tho host ministerial appointments woro consequently in the 
hands of Bengali olorks, who, attraotod by the high pay that had 
to be offered to prooure the requisite standard of ofiloionoy, left 
their homos iu Bengal, and bringing their families with them, 
settled in the Provinoo and became naturalised OriyAs. . 

The baokwardnoss of oduoation in Orissa during the first half 
oontury of British rule has boon graphically described by Sir 
William Hunter. “Government, ” ho writes, “not loss than tho 
missionaries, long found itsolf baffled by tho obstinate orthodoxy 
of Orissa. Until 1838 no sohools worthy of tho name existed 

I am InrfohUd to Uabu Divyn Sinho MUra, B. *., Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
V nlasoro, for Msbtnnco in proparing this chnpior. 
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exoept in tlio two or three little bright spots within the oirolo of 
missionary influence. Throughout tho length and breadth of the 
Province, with its population of million of souls, all was dark¬ 
ness and superstition. Here and there, indeed, a pandit taught 
a few lads Sanskrit in a cornor of somo rioh landholder’s mansion ; 
and the larger villages had a sort of hodgo-sohool, where half a 
dozen boys squatted with the master on tho ground, forming tho 
alphabet in the dust, and repeating tho multiplication taBlo in a 
parrot-like sing-song. Any one who oould write a sontonoe or 
two on a palm leaf passed for a man of letters. Tn 1838 
Government entered the field, and opened an English and a 
Sanskrit sohool at Purl. But these institutions proved altogether 
unable to make head against tho tide of ignoranoe. and bigotry, 
and presently sunk beneath the flood. In 1841 we opened a 
higher olass English sohool at Cuttaok, whioh after a long series 
of oonfliots and disoouragoments still survives as the principal seat 
of eduoation in the Provinoe. During Lord Hardinge’s admin¬ 
istration two vernacular sohools were set agoing in 1845 ; another 
one in 1848; and in 1853 an English sohool was founded in 
Balasore, while tho one at Purl was reBusoitated. In 1854 arrived 
the famous Educational Despatch whioh was to bring western 
enlightenment homo to the eastern races. Yet for several years 
afterwards, the inorease of schools throughout vast Provinces 
•like Orissa has still to bo oounted by units. In three great 
Government estates (Khurda, Bfinki and Angul) wo managed 
between 1855 and 1859 to sot on foot 19 olomontary sohools; but 
in the latter year tho total number for all Orissa, with dose on 
3 millions of people, amounted to only 29. The truth is, the 
whole population was against us. Suoh little suooess as our 
sohools obtained they owed, not to the Oriy&s themselves, but to 
the Bengali families whom our Courts and publio offices brought 
into the Provinoe. Thus, of th«? 58 Orissa students who up to 
1868 reached even the moderate standard exaoted by the Oaloutta 
University at its Entranoe Examinations, only 10 were nativo 
Oriyfts, while 48 belonged to immigrant families.” 

The Brahmans hod hitherto held the monopoly of eduoation 
and kept it striotly in their own hands; and caste prejudice and 
religious superstition were the groat obstacles in the way of pro¬ 
gress. The Government schools were looked upon as infidel 
inventions; and even as late as 1860, a learned Oriyfi, on being 
appointed to the orthodox post of Sanskrit teaoher in tho Purl 
sohool, was excluded for a year or two from the Brabmonicsl 
orders, and stormy discussions took place as to whether he should 
not be formally expelled from his caste. In spite, however, of such 
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opposition, State education slowly, but surely, mado its way in 
Orissa. In 1848-49 there were but 9 sohools, with a total 
attondanoe of 279 pupils, out of a population of 3 million souls; 
but during the noxt ten years tho number of sohools inoreasod to 
29, and of pupils to 1,046; whilo at tho oloso of tlio third 
dooenuial. poriod, io., in 1868-69, thoy numborod 63 sohools with 
4,043 pupils. 

Until 1869, howovor, no maohinory oxisted in Orissa for 
training toaohore, and tho look of qualified instructors was -one of 
tho greatest difficulties oxporionoed in establishing and maintain¬ 
ing sohools. In that year, Government opened a Normal sohool 
in Cuttack town, at whioh young men wore instructed with the 
objoot of qualifying thorn to booomo toaohors in thoir turn. On 
tho oonolusion of tho oourso of training, thoso young raon dispersed 
through tho Provinoe, and, sottling in tho villages, did muoh to 
bring education homo to tho ignorant peasantry. Eaoh taaohor 
oolleotod ns muoh as ho oould in monoy and rioo from tlio villngors 
who sont thoir ohildron to his school, and rocoivod a small weekly 
stipend from Government so long as ho disohargod his duty 
properly. A oonsidorablo number of sohools of this sort wore 
gradually opened, and no measure was more suooossful in break¬ 
ing down tho banoful influonoos of casto and in popularizing 
oduontion. 

In Balasoro tho nurnbor of sohools rocognizod by Government moan us 
roBo from 2 in 1866-67 to 28 in 1870-71, and the number of 
pupils from 99 to 1,262. Botwoen 1871 and 1886 a still more ' 
romarkable dovolopmont took place. Sir George Campbell's 
sohenie of educational roform, wliioh. oxtondod tho grant-in-aid 
rules to hithorto unaided sohools, came into operation in 1872, 
and many indigenous institutions boing thus brought undor tho 
departmental systom, tho number of inspootod sohools further 
inoroased by 1876 to 217 with an attendance of 6,972 pupils. 

The advanoe of education during the noxt decade was rapid and * 
Bustainod, and in 1886 some 37,707 pupils wore under instruc¬ 
tion in 2,305 publio institutions. The number of sohools was • 
thus 82 times, and that of soholars 30 times as groat os in 1871. 

This extraordinary rata of progress lias not boon kept up; in tho 
ton years ending in 1896 the work was hindered by failure of the 
crops in sovoral years, and the numhor of sohools fell to 2,166 and 
the attendance to 86,827; and the last ten years have witnessed 
a similar falling off in tho number of sohools. These numbered 
1,763 on tho 3lst Maroli 1906, but on the other hand there was 
a considerable increase in the* number of pupils, whioh rose to 
37,687 ; and besides theso, there aro 72 sohools, with 644 pupils> 
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whioh do not conform to any # departmental standard and aro 
outside tlio Education Department extern. Thus during tho past 
decado, tho publio institutions in tho district have dcoroasod 
by 403, but they have rccoivod an accession of 1,800 pupils; 
and th9 poriod has thus boon ono of consolidation rathor than 
expansion. 

Even so, kowovor, tho numbor of ohildren is praotioally tho 
samo as in 1885; and tho numbor of scholars studying in Primary 
sohools has actually decreased during thoso 20 yoars—a rosult 
whioh is attributed to 6ovoral oautos. At first tho Education 
Department had to deal with a portion of tho population living 
in tho moro populous and accessible parts of the distriot, which 
was moroover well-to-do and alivo to tho valuo of education; and 
in thoso cirourastancos progress was comparatively oasy. Thoro 
is now a rauoh morodifiloult problom to bo faood, ns tho bonofits of 
eduoation havo to bo convoyod to tho pooror poasants and low 
oastos, who havo for generations boon oontont to livo in ignoranoo 
and aro indifforont to soholaBtio instruction, whilo tho olforts of 
tho eduoatod olassos aro moro readily dirootod to English than 
vomhoular oduoation, 

Omm At tlio oonsus of 1901 it was found that 7*8 por oont'. of tho 
tiob™ population (15*7 malos and 0*4 fomalos) oould road and writo; 
and tho oduoational roturns for 1905-00 show that thoro aro 357 
ohildron at pohool to ovory thousand of tlio population, that thoro 
is ono sohool to every 11 squaro milo and to ovory. 2'3*l villagos, 
and tliat tho proportion of boys undor instruotion to boys of 
sohool-going ago is 40'1 por cont. 

Tlio inspooting staff of tho dislriot consists of a Doputy 
Inspootor of Sohools, G Sub-Inspootors and 21 Inspooting Pandits, 
all of whom are subordinate to tho Inspootor of Sohools, Orissa 
Division. # 

Sbmk. Thoro aro no colleges in tho distriot. Tho numbor of High 
i>Artr English schools, i.c., sohools teaohing up to tho Entrance Exam- 
riov* ination of the Calcutta University, roso from ono in 1870-71 to 
Ul h ‘ 3 in 1888-84, and finally to 4 in 1005-00; during tho samo tliroo 
Eugiiih _ periods tho number of soholars attending thorn inoroasod from 
ScbooU. 129 to 344 ond 531 respootivoly. Of those four sohools, two, viz., 
tho Balosoro Zila Sohool nud the Baptist Mission Higli Sohool, 
are in tho town of Balosoro; tho third is at tho headquarters 
station of tho outlying subdivision of Bhadrokh, whilo tho fourth 
is at Lakshannalh, a village in the north of tlio distriot. A 
considerable proportion of tho boys reading in thoso sohools aro tho 
sons of Bongali immigrants, Govornmont servants and profes¬ 
sional men earning their livelihood in tho’ distriot. The Zila 
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school is maintained by Government, whilo the rest are aided by 
it under tho grant-in-aid rulos. The annual cost of educating 
each pupil is Its. 32-6, tho oost to publio funds boing Rs. 6-6. 

Tho total number of candidates sent up to tho Entranoe exam¬ 
ination of 1906 was 20, of whom G only were successful. The 
prinoipal change rooontly introduced in the ourriouluifl of theso 
schools is that in tho lower olassos, whioh wore formerly conducted 
on what is oallod tho English basis, tho vornaoular, OriyA or 
Bongnli, has now boon raado tho medium of instruction, and that 
candidates for tho Middlo English Scholarship examination are 
now boing solcotod from tho 6th olass. 

Tho number of Middle English sohools touching up to live Middle 
Middlo Scholarship examination, in whioh English forms part of 
tho rooognizod oourso of studies, increased from 2 in 1872-73 to * 

4 in 1884-85 and to 11 in 1906-06*. Of those 11* sohools, throe 
in tho town of Balasoro aro aided by tho Education Dopartmont, 

7 nro aided by tho District Board, whilo one is on unaided 
institution. * 

Tho third olass of secondary schools consists of tho Middle Middle 
Vornaoular sohools, whioh toaoh up to tho Middlo Scholarship, but 
in whioh tho vornaoular is tho only rooognizod oourso of studios, .chools. 
Tho number of sohools of this olass roso from 10 in 1872-73 to 
14 in 1883-84, and flually to 16 in 1906-06; of thoso 16 sohools, 

2 at Bool A and QujidnradA oro manngod by tho Distriot Board, 

11 aro aided by it, and 2 nro unnidod. Thoso sohools aro no longor 
popular, as tho pooplo gonorally attaoh but small value to a purely 
vornaoular oduoation. 

In 1872-73 thoro woro only 3,474 children roooiving instruo- 
tion in 172 Primary sohools, but tho noxt deoado was ono of “ D0oi * 
phenomenal growth, tho number of boIiooIb inoroasing to 2,111 
in 1883-84, aud tho number of pupils to 32,915. On tho 31st 
March 1906 thoro woro 1,671 primary institutions in tho distriot, 
at whioh 31,542 pupils woro undor instruction; of thoso, 30,683 
woro Hindus, 629 woro Muhammadaus, 42 woro nativo Christians, 
and 288 wore ohildron of aboriginal descent, suoh as Santflls, 
BhuiyAs aud Kole, for whom 8 sohools havo boon oponed. Tho 
oost of oducating oaoh pupil is Rs. 2-12 per annum, of whioh no 
share is borno by tho Stato. Tho slight docroaso in tho total num- 
bor of schools noticeable during tho first docado and tho consider- • . 
able dooroaso which has oocurrod during tiro last of tho docados aro 
attributod to tho disappcaranco of ephemeral sohools undor the 
prc8suro of competition ; small and iuofficioht institutions have 
dosed thoir doors, and tho pupils havo transferred thomsolvcs in 
greatly increasing numbers to larger and more offioient sohefoh 
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Those whioh havo survived liavo been givon greater stability by 
the new system of grants-in-aid, under whioh thoy reooivo small 
quarterly grants supplemented by further aliowanoea attbooloso 
of the year; the systom of paymont by results, whioh was 
previously in vogue, has been abolished, and tho payments aro now 
dependent on tho general condition of tho sohool, as nsoortainod 
by inspections in situ. 

The number of speoial sohools increased from 1 in 1870-71 
to 24 in 1905-00 and tho number of students from 30 to 438 ; 
thoy inolude all tho institutions at whioh instruction of a speoial 
hind is givon, suoh ns training and teohnioal sohools and 
Sanskrit tola. Thoro aro in all 4 training sohools, 3 for masters 
and 1 for school mistresses, in tho distriot. Of tho first three 
sohools, one at Balnsoro is a seoond grado guru training sohool, 
whioh is maintained by Government and proparos Assistant 
Pandits of Middlo sohools and Hoad Pandits of Uppor Primary 
schools, while the other two at Astftpur and Dolasfthi, whioh are 
also managed by the Department, aro third grado or subdivisionol 
guru training sohools, at whioh Primary sohool toaohora are 
traced. Female toaohors roooivo instruction at a training olass for 
mistrossos, ostablishod' by tho Baptist Mission in connootion with 
tho Middlo Vornaoular sohool at Sftntipur, whioh is aidod from 
Provincial revenues. 

In 1895-96 tho number of teohnioal and industrial schools in 
tho distriot was only one, viz., that at Al&lpur, whioh was attondod 
by 21 pupils. By 1906 a sooond had boon oponod undor 
missionary management at Sftntipur, nnd on tho 31st March 1906 
tho total number of pupils attending those institutions was 03. 
Weaving with the aid of ordinary and fly-shuttlo looms, sowing, 
carpontry, cane-work and gardening aro the ohiof subjeols taught 
in these sohools. Tho sohool at Sftntipur is doing good work 
among tho aboriginals of tho looality. 

In 1895-96 there wero only 9 Sanskrit tola with a total 
attendance of 146 pupils, but during tho next 10 years, i.e., on 
the 31st March 1906 tho tola had inoroosed to 18 and the num- 
bor of pupils to 293. Twolvo of theso institutions are aidod 
and the rest are unaided. Among tho most successful may bo 
mentioned tho Srlrjim Chandra Tol at Balasore. 

In 1870-71 there were 139*girls reooiving instruction, and 
only 4 schools had been opened; 128 girls’ sohools have now been 
established, and the number of pupils has risen to 3,884. Of 
these schools, three, ono at the distriot. headquarters, one at 
JoleBwar and one at Sftntipur, whioh are all under tho manage¬ 
ment of the Baptist Mission, teaoh up to the Middle Vernacular 
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standard, 3 aro Upper Primary and 122 are Lower Primary 
schools. These Lower Primary aohools include 16 zanSua classes 
taught by peripatetio Christian teaohers, working under the supor- 
intendonoe of missionary ladies, who instruot 252 .,pardanauhin 
Hindu ladies in their homos. There are also two Kindergarten 
girls’ sohools,. one in the town of. Ealasoro and the other at 
S&ntipur, wkioh aro working very satisfactorily. 

The most noticeable featuro of female education in the distriot 
is that, owing to the increased popularity of co-eduoation, as many 
as 3,791 girls (wkioh is almost equal to the number receiving 
instruction in girls’ schools) attend boys’ schools; and in this 
rospect Balasoro ocdlipios perhaps the highest position among 
Bengal districts. Spooiat measures have recently boon adopted for 
onoouraging female education, suoh as tho establishment of Model 
Primary sohools for girls both by Govemmont and by the District 
Board, the employment of female teaohers in greater numbers, 
and tho appointment of peripatetic darzis and sewing mistresses 
to teach sewing in girls’ sohools. Notwithstanding nil these 
efforts, the progress of fomole oducation is hardlv oquol to that of 
the male population, and female education is still very baokward. 

. Considering, however, how intense is the orthodoxy of tho OriyS, 
the advanoe has been on the wholo very great; and in this connec¬ 
tion the following remarks may bo quoted from tho Government 
Resolution on tho Gonoral Administration Report of the Orissa 
Division for the quinquennial period 1900-01 to 1904-05:—“The 
Lieutenant-Governor is gratified to note that remarkable progress 
has boon made in education among girls during recent years. 
This has been particularly marked in Balasore. At the dose of 
the last quinquennium the number of girls under instruction in. 
that distriot was given as 2,005. In 1904-05 the number had 
risen to 7,462, or by almost 350 per cent.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


. GAZETTES U. 

Arari .'-Soo OhAndbRli. 

.Balar&mgarhi.—Village in tho headquarters subdivision, 
flituatod 9 milGB oast of Balasoro neap tho mouth of tho Burflba- 
lang. Tho villngo formerly contained an English cloth factory, 
which was attooked by a force of MarAthA horao in 1748, but 
tho lattor woro repulsed by tho lovios of tho NawAb. Writing 
in 1822, Stirling rotors to tho plaoo as follows:—“Tho English 
had a fino country houso surrounded with gardens at a plaoo 
callod BalrAmgerbi, near tho soa, tho remains of wliioh may still 
bo soon, and will always bo viewod with intorost from its having 
nlforded a tomporary sholtor to sovoral of tho Company’s servants, 
whon Oaloutta was oaptured by tho armios of Soraj ud Dowlnh, * 
in 1766 A. D.” Tho villngo was destroyed by the oyolono of 
1831 and has novor sinoo rogainod its prosperity. 

Balasoro.—Tho prinoipal town and ad mi nisi rati vo hoad- 
quartora of tho distriot, situatod in 21° 30' N. and 85° 56' E., on 
the right bank of tho BurAbalang rivor, 18 milos from its mouth, 
though only 7 milos in a diroot lino from tho soa. Popular tradi¬ 
tion asoribos tho derivation of tho name to MahAdoo Banoswar, 
whoso tompio still stands in old Balasoro. Tho logond runs that 
Banoswar was a demon living in tho DwApara Jugn, tho third 
of the Hindu ngos, who dwolt in tho portion of the town now 
known as Sunahat, a namo (sonila or bloody) whioli recalls the 
fight between Banoswar’s menaud his daughter’s lovor Pradyumna, 
the son of Krishna, who oamo to stoal hor. This demon, 
it is said, established and named aftor himself tho shrino of 
Banoswar, and it was hiB custom ovory morning to repair to this 
and to four othor temples, Gargareswar at RomunA, Khajuros- 
war noar Shtrgarli, Bakroswar in tho villngo of Bnnkoswar and 
Maui Nagoswar in Bardlianpur; after having worshipped at enoh 
shrino and thus accomplished a journey of 40 milos, ho would 
roturn to his palnoo at. midday. Tho credulous si ill point to two 
tanks as marking tho site of this palace and to tho romains of tho 
moat round the dwelling of his daughter UsA, whoso namo again 
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still survives in that of the villago Us&morhft or more properly 
UsAberh, tho dwelling place of Usa. 

The name Baloaoro has boon explained as boing a corruption 
of BnloBwar, i.t., the young lord Krishna, or of Bonoswar, 
moaning the lord of tho forest; but it seems more probablo that 
it is a ooiTuption of Banfieura, tho forost donion. It is noticeahlo 
that tho four imagos oonnootod with tho logoncl fooo westwards, 
whilo othor Hindu images fooo oastwnxdsi and it is probahlo 
that tho namo datos baok to a timo whon tho country was under 
forost and aboriginal demon worship provailed. 

Balasoro doos not oorao into prominonoo till after the Muham- irutory. 
madan oonquost, when a number of tho soldiers'.af K&U PalifiV 
settled down at Kasbft, nowa suburb of the town. Its rise as a 
oommoroial town doos not date further baok than tho beginning 
of tho 17th oonlury, whon tho fine muslins and ootton fabrios 
wovon by its woavors bogan to attroot attention. It was at this 
timo a favourite resort of tho Mughal Govornor Mir Taki Khfin, 
who built tho masonry tank and reservoir and tho mosquo and 
gardons known as Ktftlam Basfil. Taki Khfin is still romomborod 
at Balasoro, where his oharootor for piety Btonds high. A curious 
.logond is ourront that his devotions used to he disturbed by tho 
dashing of cymbals which aooompanied tho worship of a Yaisli- 
nava, Nonda Gosain, whoso temple is in Molikaspur, a suburb of 
tho town. Taki Khan, aooordingly, prohibited the noise, but 
tho same evening, when tho naubat or boating of drums at sunset 
was to take plaoo, none of the drums would sound; and this state 
of things continued till tho prohibition was withdrawn, whon tho 
druniB again sounded as usual. 

In 1740 Marshal ICuli Klifin, the.Govornor of Orissa, rebelled 
against. AH Yardi KliAn, and tho two armies mot at a plaoo near 
Balasoro. Mr. Beamos has identified the battle-field with a place 
a mile north of tho Civil Station whoro a long ridgo of high 
land slopos down into tho marshes between tho Nuni&jori and 
BurAbalang rivors near tho villogos of Haripur mid Dohoparfi. 

Tho rivor surrounds this land on 3 sides, and it was thus 
admirably suited for a oamp of dofonco; hut this advantage _was 
rooklossly thrown away by tho son-in-law of tho robollious 
Govornor, who rashly advnnocd to moot tho Naw&b and was 
oomplotoly dofoatod by him. A plaoo a littlo to tho south of 
this oamp, on tho high land now occupied by tho station, was 
subsequently tho soono of a battle botwcon All Yardi Khfin and 
Bio Marfttlifis. In 17/31 Balasoro wsr givon up to tho latter. 

In thoso days tho town consisted principally of tho bazars 
which hod grown up round tho English and Dutoh soUloments 
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and of the suburbs lying along tho rivor, tlion as now ohiefly 
inhabited by Muhammadans, suoh os Kasbfi, Muhammadpur and 
Nurpur. It was tho headquarters of tho MarAtha offioers oallod 
Faujddn, and various ports of tho town havo names rooolling their 
residence in it. Tho village of Bhflskarganj was so callod after 
tho Ftwjdilr Bhftskar Pandit ( circa 1700); Lftla Kishor Itai is 
said to havo founded tho Lila Bazar noor Bflrabftti and to havo 
built a Biradufiri or twolvo-doorod palaoo noor that plaoo; and 
Motiganj, now tho oontro of tho town and tho prinoipal morkot- 
placo, was foundod by Motlrftm (1785-90), while tho last Marfttha 
Faujd&r Mayurft Pandit lived on the site where tho present 
J&gannAth tomplo stands. Tho rost of tho town was ooverod with 
junglo and sorub, and tho main road, was that to Jagannftth, whioh 
ran through tho town past tho Gargarift tank to Phulwflr Ghftt. 

The town was finally oaptuiod by tlio British in 1803 during 
tho MarAthA war. A foroe of about 1,000 mon sot sail from 
Calcutta and landod at J&mpod& noar Gabgion, a villago adjoin¬ 
ing old Balasoro on tho oast and 3 miles bolow tho present town. 
Thoy advanood along tho river and woro not opposod by tho 
Maratha hone till thoy wore oloso to BAliAghfit just bolow 
B&rab&ti. Horo thoro was a short skirmish with a body of 
MarAthA horso, and tho British rushing forward attaokod tho 
Maritha fort, whioh stood on tho sito of tho old salt (/old, and 
soon took possession of it. Tho Marftthfts mado but a faint 
resistance, and quiokly evacuated tho plaoo, whioh tho British 
quietly oooupiod. 

Tho chief historical interest of Balasoro, however, lios in tho 
fact that it contained some of tho earliest European sottlomonts 
ostablishod in Bengal. Ab stated in Ohaptor II, the first English 
faotory was established there by Ralph Cartwright in 1633 in 
response to an invitation from Mir Kftsim, who is dosoribod as 
being u Governor of a town colled Bollasoryo, a soa-town whoro 
shipping wa9 built,”—"a great sea-town,”as it is oallod olsewhore 
in Bruton’s account,.“whoroto muoh shipping belonged and many 
ships and othor vessels built.” The English, quick to soe tho 
necessity of a strong position, mado their settlement on a long 
high ridge with the swampy NuniAjori winding at its foot and 
the Bur&balang beyond; the site, whioh was oalled B&rab&ti 
beoause it extended over 12 bdtii (a b&ti is equivalent to 20 
Alj/Z/aa), is at present the prinoipal quarter of tho town and the 
residence of somo of its wealthiest merohants. The faotory itself 
was proteoted on one Bido by tho rivor and on tho othor three 
sides by moats; and a native village, inhabited by the artisans 
and weavers who worked for the Company, soon sprung up round it. 
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East of it stood the old town of Balasore, atrotohing along 
the southern bank of the Bur&balang up to a promontory 
known as the Point of Sand, on whioh the Mughals had 
ereoted a fort and batteries; these commanded tho river for miles 
and proteotod tho shipping in the dry dooks made of mud on the 
southern bank of tho river. It was this fort whioh was stormed 
by tho English sailors under Oharnook in 1687, when tho wholo 
town was saokod and plundorod, the King’s oustom-houso 
dostroyed and tho shipping burnt in tho dook. Next year again 
an English foroe undor Hoath oapturod tho town, and tho Point 
of Sand, whoro tho fortifications had been greatly strengthened, 
was onoo more onrriod by storm; the Mughal Govornor then 
abandoned the now town, whioh oontainod his own palaoo, and 
after burning the English faotory, retreated up oountry, oarrying 
* off with him two faotors, whom ho had mado prisoners. Tho 
faotory was reoooupied in 1691, but tho prospority of tho port 
now began to bo affootod bj the Bur&balang silting up at its 
mouth, while commerce sufferod from tho Marftthft raids. When 
tho English took Balasore in 1803, tho faotory was iu ruins; 
and tho only traooe of it now existing are tho old ooraotory 
and a dilapidated two-storiod building formerly used as tho 
knohabri and now oooupiod as a native residenoo. 

Of tho Portuguese settlement no vostigo romains. Stirling 
says that in his time tho only remains of thoir sottleraont 
consisted of a small Roman Oalholio Ohapol having a wooden 
oross ovor the prinoipal doorway; but this has now disappoarod. 

Tho Dutoh settlement was loss advantageously situated than 
that of tho English, as tho latter oommanded tho river and a 
convenient oareening creek, and also had bottor moans of aocess 
to tho nativo town; while tho Dutoh sottleraont lay bohind it 
and was out off from tho rivor and town by Bftrab&ti. Tho 
position was, however, a strong ono, defended by natural moats 
and oonnootod by a orook with the river. From tho early reoorda 
it appears' that tho Dutoh acquired a plot of land at Balasoro 
from Mutakid Khan, who was appointed Naw&b in 1016, hut 
the first- mention of them does not ocour till 1664, when they had 
a dispute with the English about their boundaries, whioh was 
settled by the Nawftb Shaistft Khftn. This sottlemont, whioh is 
still known as Hollandais Shahi or Ulan Sliahi lingered on till 
1826, when it was oedod to the British; its area is 7 acres, aud 
tho moat round tho old faotory, known as Ulan Nullah, and a 
graveyard containing two old monuments still mark its Bite. 

The Danish faotory was also fortified by a natural moat, 
whioh conneotocl it with tho river and defended it from laud 
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attacks, and on tho north there waa a small dook for shipping. 

It was farther up tho oreek, however, than the Du toll factory and 
was not so oonvoniontly situated, being at a greater distauoe from 
the town. Tho laud held by tho Danes, whioh is 7 aores in area 
and is still known as tho Dinfiin&rd&nga, was oedod to tho British 
in 1840. 

Tho Fronok settlement, wliioli is on tho outskirts of tho town, 
was novor oodod and still remain# the territory of that nation. 
Much of tho land, whioh is still oallcd Farftslidftnga, has boon 
washed away by tho river, and tlio aroa is now only 88 aoros. It 
is under the authority of the Administrator of Ohandornogoro, 
but is loased out annually by pubiio auotiou. The existence of 
this small strip of Frenoli territory has at different tiraos been a 
fruitful sonroo of trouble to tho authorities. It was at ono timo 
habitually used for tho disposal of stolon property, and it was a * 
con fro for tho smuggling of opium and othor contraband artiolos ; 
m 1883 it gavo riso to a oaso in whioh tho lossoo was ahargod 
with kidnapping a man out of British territory. 

Tho port. Tho prosperity of tho port began to deolino when tho Gangotio 
valloy bocarao the oenlro of British trado, and Calcutta grow 
into tho ohiof onlropdt of oommoroo. Tho silting up of tho rivor, 
also, aided its downfall; and as early as 1708, an English travollor, 
Captain Hamilton, found tho rivor blocked by “ a dangorous bar, 
sufficiently well known by the many wrecks and losses mode by 
it. ” During tho noxt oontury, tho rivor and the sea throw up 
sevoral milos of now land; and the town, whioh in 1708 was only 
four milos, as tho Grow flies, from tho slioro, is now sovou. It still 
romainod, however, the only port of whioh Orissa oould boost, 
and though trado stagnated after the abandonment of tho old 
Bottlomont, it continued for some timo to he a busy contre of tho 
ooaBting trade. All the sloops plying along the Bay woro 
built them in dry docks of mud, but tlxo abandonment by Govern¬ 
ment of its monopoly of tho salt trade and nianufaoturo dealt a 
serious blow to its prosperity, and in 1876 tho number of sloops 
belonging to the port had fallon to 79. 

The development of False Point and Ohftndb&li and the advent 
of tho railway have still further diminished tho importance of the 
port, whioh is now fast declining, as will bo apparent from the 
• following remarks recorded in the inspection roport on the port for 
1904-06. “The railway practioally monopolizes all tho oxport 
trade of tho port. This year no coasting or foreign trade vossol 
has oalled for oargo, though 40,000 bags of rioo woro stacked wait¬ 
ing tho arrival of bottoms for their oonvoyanoe to Colombo and 
Mauritius, As there is no probability of a vessel calling for this 
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rice, it is being sent to Caloutta by rail. Balasoro lias'no .oargo- 
boats of its own now, and when rico has to bo shipped, the shipper's 
hare to bring boats from Outtaok, if they oau be spared, which is 
seldom, as tho loading of steamers at Falso Point keops thorn fully 
engaged. Tho absence of boats is undoubtedly assisting^to kill 
tho soa trade of tho port ond driving it to tho railway. ” 

Though it inoludos an oxtonsive bazar, tho town is in reality Tlw town, 
littlo more than a dbllooiion of liamlots, tiro aroa inoludod in 
municipal limits being 6 square milos distributed among 28 
villages. It has dovolopod oonsidorably sinoo tho timo when 
Stirling dosoribod it as “ a largo straggling town in an oxtromoly 
uufavourablo situatidn, on a low droary plain doformod by 
Humorous unsightly ridges and ant hills, near tho muddy banks 
of tho BurRbalang.” Its improved appearanoo may bo gathered 
from tho following acoount of a formor Colleotor“ When 
arriving at Balasoro, the first thing that strikos ono is tho grand 
capaoity there is for drainage. Going to tho Civil Station Is 
a constant move upwards, aud • when you roaoli. tho station, it 
is unlike any other in the Lowor Provinoos with whioh I am 
acquainted. There is a brightness and a European air about the 
plaoo unlike most Indian stations. In tho first plaoo, Balasoro is a 
porfoot paradiso to a gardenor: rosos, pnnsios, and every variety of 
flower Boom to thrive, and to evory house is attaohod a well-kept 
flower gardon. In driving up to tho Oollootor’s house, thoroforo, 
ono passos through a woll drained olean bazar, and past one or 
two protty oompounds flllod with ovory variety of flowers. A 
farthor aoquaintauoo with tho place doos not toud to romove tho 
favourable impression oonvoyod at first sight. ”• t 

Tho* town is tho hood-quarters of tho district, and tho adminis¬ 
trative staff inoludos a Distriot Magistrate and Colleotor with 
throe Deputy Magistrates, an Exooutivo Engineer, a Distriot 
Buporintondont of Police, a Civil Surgeon, who is also Health 
Officer of tho town, a Muusif, tlireo benches of Honorary Magis¬ 
trates and a Speoial Sub-Registrar. A proof range has been 
established at Ohandlpur near the mouth of the Burftbalang, and 
two Artillery Offioers and a staff of Conductors and Sergeants are 
stationed at Balasoro in connection with it. Tho town contains 
a jail, hospital, charitable dispensary, a Roman Catholio Mission 
with a 8ohool and orphanage, and a settlement of American Free 
Will Baptists. Tho jail has accommodation for 163 prisoners, 
who are employed on coir-pounding, oil-pressing, weaving of 
coarse cloths and carpets, and cano and bamboo work. The ohiof 
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educational institutions are tho Government High school and a 
High school maintained by the Amerioan Free Baptist Mission. 

. Just outside municipal limits to the west are tho quarters of a 
District and Assistant Kail way Engineor together with tho now 
station buildings. Tho railway bridge over tho BurRbalang, which 
was openod in 1900, is an imposing structure, though in size it doos 
not oorapare with those over tho Br&hmanT and MahftnadI in 
Cuttack; it is tho only bridge in Orissa oonslruotod in tidal waters. 

The town is modern and contains few buildings of any anti* 
. quarian interest. Tho oldest of tho Hindu temploB are thoso of 
Baneswar ahd Jh&reswar, where a large gathoriug takes plaoo on 
Sivar&tri day in Fobruary. The Jama MaejilL is said to have been 
built in the roign of Aurangzeb, and the Kadam Basal mosque 
was, as already stated, built by Mir Taki Kk&n (1725-86) and 
oontains his tomb. It is so namod becauso a stono with a foot¬ 
print, said to be that of Muhammad, is lot into ono of tho walls. 
A' stono bridgo known as tho Marftthft bridgo on tho 2nd mile of 
the Gopln&th Mandir road, over whioh pilgrims visiting tho 
Mah&doo Gargaroewar temple pass, is bolioved to have been 
built by tho early Hindu rulers of Orissa. 

Among tho most interesting remains in the town are tho 
old Europoan oomotorios. Tho oldost monument is ono in the 
Bftrab&ti oeraetery, orooted in 1684 to tiro momory of tho wife and 
son of Wilshaw, tho oaptain of tho Resolution, whioh sailod from 
England in 1682 with tho Dofonoo carrying Hodgos, the now 
Govomor of the Company’s settlements; in 1688 it forraod one 
of a small English fleet under Hoath, whioh took two French ships 
in tho Balasoro roads. Tho samo oemotery oontains sovoral othor 
tombs of tho 18th oontury and a curious pillar with a flag markod 
H. S. In the IJlan Shahi quarter is a briok pyramid orocted in 
momory of Burgraaf You Sovenhuison in 1696, and in the Old 
Cemetory is the tomb of the wife of Kolsoll, ono of tho carl ids t 
Residents of Balasoro, who died hero in 1751. Of a later dato but 
soarooly loss interesting is tho monument orooted in 1886 to tho 
momory of Sir Honry Ricketts, ono of the first and ablest Collec¬ 
tors of Balosore, with an inscription recording tho faot that ho 
sorved 12 years in Orissa and that “ ho never forgot Balosor nor 
tho Ooreas. ” 

The population is 20,880, of whom 16,671 are Hindus, 3,688 
are Muhammadans and 510 are Christians. The residents inolude 
some of the leading zamindArs of tho distriot and a considerable 
trading oommunity, the importance and wealth of whioh are rapidly 
on the inoreaso. Some of tho merchants are Oriyfis and Bengalis, 
but the majority aro MusalmAns, M&rwaris and men of Bombay; 
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among the’ local traders Telis are acquiring considerable local 
influenoo as largo money-lenders. 

The two daily markets aro entitled to some notioe. The 
more important is that in the centre of tho town, belonging 
to the zamind&rs of tho Maudal family, whioh contains some 
briok buildings oooupied by fish and vegetable sellers. Hero 
vegetables from Roraunft and the villages noar the town, sen- 
fish from Chondipnr on tho coast, and fruit of various kinds, 
inoludiug pinoappios, guavas, plantains and a 6pGoies of 
orange from the Garhj&ts, are brought for salo d^iily; and at 
tho bi-wookly raarlyt thero is a trado in brass and boll-metal 
ornaments and utensils, and in doth, whioh is largely purohasod 
by Santfili woraon from tho Garb jfits. At the approaoh of the 
rains Oharaftrs bring umbrellas, hats and pakhida (oovorings 
for tho head and baok) made of palm-loaf and bamboo. This 
market is under tho oontrol of tho Municipality. Tho other 
market is situatod on tho Trunk Road and was constituted 
as a aarai for travel lors. Provisions are tho principal commodi¬ 
ties sold in this basar, whioh is lot out annually by tho Muni¬ 
cipality. It oontains lodgings for travellers and suitors in tho 
oourta, but with tho advent of tho railway its importanoo ns a 
tarai for travellers is doolining. 

Tho olimato of tho town is good; and with tho oxooption of 
outbreaks of oholora boforo and after tho rains, and of malarial. 
fovor in Soptombor, Ootobor and Novombor, thero is littlp sioknoss. 

Balasoro Subdivision.—Headquarters subdivision of the 
district, lying bolwoou 21° 4' and 21° 67' N., and between 86° 21' 
and 87° 29' ]3., with an aroa of 1,155 squuro miles. Its population 
was 592,644 iu 1901, as compared with 646,893 in 1891, the donsity 
being 513 persons to tho squaro mile. It oontains ono town, Bala- 
^oro, its headquartors (population 20,880), and 2,112 villages. 
Aftor Balasoro,•Bflliap&l is tho ohiof confio of trado. The sub¬ 
division consists of a narrow strip of oountry shut in by tho Bay 
of Bengal ou tho east, and by tho hills of the Tributary States of 
Mayurbhanj and Nllgiri on the wost, and bounded by tho sub¬ 
division of Bbadrakh on tho south and tho district of Midnaporo 
on tho north. Tho Orissa Trunk Road, also oallod tho Jagann&th 
road, runs almost parallel to tho westorn boundary, togother with 
tho Bengol-N&gpur Railway, whioh rims sido by side with tho road 
and crosses it horo and thoro. On tho east U tho Coast Canal fod 
by tidal wators running parallel with tho ooast lino. Tho soil is 
alluvial, but ou tho west the land is highor, and tkore is a reddish 
rooky soil interspersed with patohes of jungle and young sdl trees, , 
whioh are haunted by boars, especially near BasU. On the east 
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there are send ridges bordering tiio sea with small traots of junglo 
liero and thero, wliioli are tho habitat, of deer, boars and leopards. 
Tho romaindor of tho subdivision is a lovol plain of arable land 
admirably suitable for paddy cultivation. Tho throo principal 
rivers are tho Sulmrnarokhft on tiro north, tho Durftbalang in tho 
oontro, and tho Kflnsbflns bofcwoon tioro and M&rkunil, Tho 
first, whioh risos in OhotA Nftgpnr, is tidal up to 10 miles from 
its mouth, and is liablo to floods whioh destroy tho orops within 
a distanoo of 4 to 12 miles from either bank. Tho BurAbalaug 
rises in tho hills of Mayiirbluvnj and runs from oast to wont to tho 
Bay of Bengal in a winding courso, tho town of Balasoro being 
situated on its banks at a distanoo of 7 milos^from its mouth, as 
tho crow flios. Tho last rivor is tho KRnsbftns, formod by tho 
oonfluonoo of a number of small hill streams. 'It drains a largo 
traot, but its floods seldom cause any serious damago. All thopo 
rivers are very shallow and nro fordablo for about 8 months in 
the year, except in the lower reaches near tho soa. 

Bftli&p&l.—Village in the north-oast of tlio headquarters 
subdivision, Bengal, situated on tho SubamarekhS. rivor in 
21° 89* N. and 87° 17* E. It contains a polico station, inspeotion 
bungalow and dispensary, and is a considorablo oontro of trade. 
At the neighbouring village of J&mkundA the fourth range of 
the Coast Canal leaves the Subarnarekhfi. Tho village, whioh 
.contains a oanal inspeotion bungalow and a large look, is the 
headquarters of an old family of Oriya zamlndars known as tho 
Jimkundi Bhuiyfis, one of whoso ancestors is saul to have boon 
a oelebrated piratethero is also a curious tradition that the head 
•of the family is oortain to dio after tho birth of a son. Tho 
estate, which extends over 21 square miles, baa thrice boon taken 
over by tho Court of Wards. 

At Karats&l, 7 miles to the east, thoro are tbo romains of an 
old fortress, now overgrown with jungle, attributed to a obiof 
called Korat. 

Basta.—Villago in tho headquarters subdivision’situated on 
tko Grand Trunk Road, 1# miles north of Balasoro and 10 miloo ' 
west of B&li&p&l. It contains a polico station, inspeotion bunga¬ 
low and a station on tho Bongal-N&gpur Railway. Near tho 
railway station in a part of tho villago known ns R&jnagar or 
Nagar aro tho remains of a building said to havo boon tho rosi- 
donoe of a Mor&thfc ohiof. The villago also contains tho tomb of 
one of Kiilfi Pahflr’s captains, Shah Huaaini Shahid, who fell 
bore during the Muhammadan invasion. 

. Bhadrakh.—Headquarters town of the subdivision of tho 
same name, situated in 21° 3' N. and 86° 31* E., on tho bank 
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of tho Sftlandi at tlio 43rd mile of the Trunk Road below Balasoro. 
Population (1991) 18,518. Tho town derives ita name from 
tho goddess BhadrakAlI, whose temple stands near tlio river. 

It oousists of a group of hamlets covering about 3 square miles, 
and is divided into two quarters, tho now bazar (NayAbazar) on 
the right bank of tho Sftlandi and tho old bazar (PurAnAbazor) on 
tho loft bunk. Tho former is situated near tho Trunk Road . 
and contains numerous lodgiug-liousos for Iravellors, suitors in 
tlio courts and clorks in Qovornmont omploy. Provisions aro 
tho ohiof commodities sold in this bazar. The roal centre of 
trado is tlio PurAuAbazar, whero tlio Mnliamnmdan oloraont 
is strongost. Tho Ifia/iO/aiu, zamludftvs aud mercliants resido 
•lioro, and tlioro aro stores for tlio sale of Liverpool salt, Madras 
salt and potroloum.* The other prinoipal artioles of commoroo 
aro rioo, koroseno oil, oottou and hides. Rico is bought up 
in largo quantities by Bombay moroliants either from the looal 
rioo doalors or through agonts, who visit tho sraallor markets 
in tho neighbourhood. In addition to the rognlar stores and 
shops, tliero aro two markota hold wookly on Wednesdays aud 
Satin days. The Wednesday or Yusufpur mavkot is tho most 
important in tho district, and largo salos of cattlo, timbor and 
fuel talco plnoo at it. 

Tho town contains tlio usual subdivisional olfiocs, a Munstfl, a 
subjail with aocommodation for 14 prisouors, and a dispousary with 
8 beds for malo and 4 bods for fomalo patients. It is partially 
proteoted from tho floods of tho SAlandl by throe small ombank- 
monts on its right bank, but Hood wator finding its way through 
tlie uuombankod port ontors the town through a oausoway in tlio , 
Orissa. Trunk Road. A projoot is being considered for oxtend¬ 
ing tho light embankmont round Tho oivil station. Tho question 
* oE making an ombaiikinont on tlio loft bank of tho SAlandi bolow 
tho Trunk Road lias also born considered, but it sooms likely 
that by restricting the liver ohannol tho right bank would bo 
endangered. 

Tlio population is 18,518 and inoludes a considerable proportion . 
of Muhammadans. After the invasion of Kula PahAr a numbor 
of his soldiers settled down at Bhadrnkh, and later in tho 
time of tho AfghAn and Mughal rule their numbers wore 
iuoroased by a fresh influx of Muhammadans, who formed a 
large colony with a /ftfri to administer Muhammadan law. In 
later times it contained au English faotory subordinate to that 
at Balasoro, of which no traco now remains. 

There are few buildings of any interest. A large gathering 
takes place at tlio lomplo of ICali on the first day of Asarh every 
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yoar, tho fair lasting 3 days. Rai Lakshmaniya, the last of the 
Sena rulers of Bengal, is said to have takon shelter here during his 
flight to JagannSth aftor tho capture of Nadia by tho son of 
Bokhtiyfir Kliilji in 1195. Tho tomplo of Sfiintliift in tho adjoin¬ 
ing villago of that narao contains a strip of the bedding of 
Ghaitanya, tho roforraor of VnishnaviBm, wlio is said to liavo 
left it by tho sido of tho Trunk Road during Ins travels 
in Orissa. It is regarded as a rolio of groat sanotity by tho 
Vaishnavitos. 

Though living in tho town is dear—tJioro is a provorbial saying 
that half a soer of fuol ooats n pioo—^ho townspeople aro 
prosperous, and it is said that ovon tho boggars have lands. 
There aro many respootablo rosidont Musnlmftu families, and 
thoy aro oaroful to maintain a position ani to keep up sooial 
obsorvancos wliioh distinguish them from tho ordinary Muham¬ 
madan oommunity in tho mofussil. Tho priuoipal family, known 
as tho Bhadrakh Miftns, is of Afghfln or Pathftn dosoont; a ourious 
result of their having livod among Hindus for so many genera¬ 
tions is that thoy liatfe an aversion to onting hoof. Tho olimato 
is considorod superior to that of Balnsoro, but there aro sovoro 
outbreaks of oholora in tho soason prooodidg tho rains. 

At Paliibiudhft, 6 milos to tho oast, thoro is a tomplo of 
Borfinohi N&r&yan, wliioh is tho only plaoo in tho district at 
wliioh tho God Brahmft is worshipped. Near tho tomplo is a 
woll, which, it is said, romains dry throughout tho yoar but fills 
miraculously on tho morning of Ohaitra Bfiruni in Maroh. 

Bhadrakh Subdivision.—8outhorn subdivision of tho distriot, 
lying between 20° 44' and 21° 10' N., and between 86° 16' and 
86° 68' E., with an area of 930 square milos. Its population was 
478,663 in 1901, as oomparod with 447,782 in 1891, tho donsity 
boing 515 persons to the square mile. IUoontains one town, 
Bhadrakh, its headquarters (population 18,618), and 1,246 
villages. A largo volume of trado passes through Oh&ndb&li port 
in the south. The subdivision is a lovol tract of alluvial soil, with 
.a gradual slope eastwards to tho Bay of Bengal; but to tho 
west, where tho boundary approaches the hills of Mayiirbhanj 
and Keonjhar, tho land is higher and more undulating. It is 
watered by a number of doltaio rivers. Tho K&nsbfins forms 
the northern boundary of the B&sudobpnr th&na and flows east¬ 
ward to tho sea, like tho Gamai, whioli is praotioally its lower 
channel. The Mat&i, which drains tho aroa east of Bhadrakh, 
meets the Coast Canal at Ch&rib&tia and falls into the Dhfimra, 
whioh is formed by the junotion of tho Baitaroni and the 
BrahmanJ, The Sfilafidl, whioh has its rise among tho forests-of 
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the'Mayurbhanj hills, passes througli the town of Bhadrokk and 
falls into the Baitarani; and the latter river forms the southern 
boundary of tho subdivision. Theso thteo last rivers are tidal in 
their lower roaohcs. Tho ftobo and Kap&li aro minor rivors 
which run a parollol oourse to tho south-oast and discharge 
themselves into tho Baitarani; and tho Gonguti is a okoimol 
issuing from tho Baitarani, whioh pins nos a oirouitous oourso to 
tho north and thon joins tho Baitarani again. 

Chandbali.—Port in tho Bliadrnkh subdivision, situatod 
on tho loft bank of tho Baitarani rivor, 8 miles west of its 
confluence with tlio Br&limani and 20 milos from its mouth, 
in 20° 47' N. nud 86° 45' E. Population (1001) 1,826. It 
is oonncotod with tho iutorior by tho Mat&i, tho Bhadrakk 
road and various tidal oreeks; and with tho sea by tho Hhamra 
and Baitarani, the channel of which is marked out with buoys 
and beacons. Tho station is situatod on a high but narrow sand 
ridgo stretching from east to west for about a mile and a half, 
and contains a oustoms house, port office, telegraph and post 
offices, police station, staging bungalow and a dispensary with 10 
beds for males aud 8 beds for fomales. The river frontage is 
oooupiod chiefly by warehouses, lodging-houses and tho bazar ; 
and there is a second bazar and a flourishing markdt at the point 
whoro the Bhadrakh road diverges. Ck&ndb&U owes its oxistenco 
to tho enterprise of Captain MoNeill, who 35 years ago sailed 
up the Dhamra with Mr. Ravonshaw, the Commissioner of 
Orissa, with the object of discovering a suitable sito for a port. 
Ohfindb&li, which was then a small village occupied by a few 
fishermen’s huts, was found to combine the advantages of high, 
position freo from all risks of inundation and sufficient depth of 
water in immediate proximity to the rivor bank. Captain 
MoNeill obtained a lease for a small area of land by arrangement 
with the local zamindar, and subsequently Government, recogniz¬ 
ing the advantages of tho site, acquired an area of 179 aores, 
whioh now forms the Chandbfili Kkas Mak&l. Tho lands leased 
by Captain MoNeill eventually passed into the hands of the • 
India General Steam Navigation Company and Messrs. MoNeill 
& Co., to whom leases were granted by Government in 1877. 
The area held by the two oompanies now amounts to 12 aores, 
and besides offioes and warehouses, contains' a flourshing bazar 
occupying one-third of the aim. 

Ck&ndbali is the most important port in Orissa, though its 
trade has been diminishing since the opening of tho railway. 
Tho exports consist mainly of rico, an^ tho okiof imports aro 
cotton twist, piece-goods, kerosene oil, salt and gunny-bags. 
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The value of tho export in 1905-06 was 33$ lakhs and of Uio 
imports Rs. 28$ lakhs. Tlio trodo in commodities is supplomontod 
by a oousidorablo passonger traffic, and in 1906-06 tlio sioamors 
of tho India General Steam Navigation and Railway Company 
and tlio Rivers Sloam Navigation Company, which ply thrioo a 
week, brought 41,500 passongors, while 40,800 pnssongors loft 
tho port. 

At Arnri, C miles to tho north-west and 1J milo north of tho 
Baitnram, thoro is a tomplo dedicated to Arnr?swar Mahftdoo, 
whioh oontains a large image of Siva. It is bolioved that pooplo 
bitten by snakos will recover if brought thoro. 

Chandlpur.—Village in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
iu 21* 27' N. and 87° 2' E., on the eoa-oonst about 9 milos oast 
of Bnlasoro and 2 milos from tho mouth of tho Burfibnlnng river. 
Population (1901) C27. Formerly an isolated plnco containing 
only a few huts, it has come into prominence sinoo 1896, whon 
tho Ordnance Proof Department opened a sea range thoro. Tlio 
headquarters of tho ^Department and the small arm rango are 
at Balasore, and Chandlpur contains the sea rango, magazine and 
all the instruments necessary for proofs. Tho proof work, whioh 
is mainly carried on in the cold weather, is similar to that prac¬ 
tised at Woolwioh and at Shoeburyness. It indudes big gun 
proofs, experimental work and the proving of various oxplosivos 
and projectiles, such as fuses, star shell, shrapnel, lyddito sholl and 
ease shot. Tho sea rango, whioh is boro at low tide, is markod 
out to 10,000 yards, but is capable of extension up to 20,000 
yards. Since the railway has brought Balasoro within easy roach 
of Calcutta, there has been on influx of visitors who oorno to on joy 
tho sea broozes jit GhandTpur, and tho place possesses groat 
possibilities os a health resort Thcro is an oxoellent rood as far 
as the Proof Department instrument house, and thon on un- 
motalled road loads to tho European houses on tho soa-shoro. 

Thoro is a long levol beach, and sea bathing is possible owing 
to tho absence of surf, but is spoilt by tho extreme shallowness of 
the sea for a groat distiuico out Good riding can bo obtainod 
along tho shore, os woll as on tho pasturo land in tho neighbour¬ 
hood, and thoro is room for a fino golf oourso noar Uio son. Tlioro 
i« no doubt that wero capital forthcoming^ Chandlpur might 
candy develop into a fashionable soa-sido resort for wook-ond 
visitors from Calcutta. Largo quantities of oxoollont fish oro 
caught bore, which ore carried by coolies to Balasoro and llienoo 
railed to Calcutta. A brnnoli- lino of tlio Bongal-Nftgpur to 
connect Chandlpur witlwBnlasore has boon projoctod, oud it seems 
likely that, if direct-railway communication with Calcutta were 
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thus established, a large (tehing industry would spring up and 
Ohandipur might develop into a regular sea-side resort. 

Dhamnagar.—Village in the south of tho Bhadrakh sub¬ 
division, situated 14 miles south-east of Bhadrakh. The name is a 
corruption of Dharmanagnr, a designation given to the village 
because in the lime of tho indopoudont Hindu kings of Orissa 
it oontainod a great Hindu monastery, presided over by an 
ascotio who gave alms to pilgrims on tho road* to Jajpur and 
Jagnnufith. When tho Muhammadans invaded Orissa, K&1& 
Palifir took possession of tho monastery and converted it into a 
mnlilob. When ho loft Orissa, somo of his soldiers settled at 
Dhfimungnr and formed a small Muhammadan colony. A con¬ 
siderable portion of tho population in the village and its neigh¬ 
bourhood is Muhammadan, and there is a mvttcali there whose 
duty it is to distribute alms to Muhammadan fakirs and others 
out of tho incomo of some property granted for that purpose. 
Tho village contains a police-station and inspootion bungalow. 

Garhjats.—Anamo oommonly given to tho Tributary States 
to the west of Orissa. Tho word is a hybrfd, being the Hindu¬ 
stani word gnrh (a fort), Peraianizod into a plural (jarlgdc % 
ignoranos of which has lod to tho ubo of a further English plural, 
Garhjats or Garjato, which is a double plural like “ fortses.” This 
manner of denominating tracts of land from tho fortified posts 
studded ovor them appears to be vory anoiont in this part of India. • 
Thus we have in Ptolemy and tho t’criplus Posarone or Desarone, 
apporontly roprosonting the Sanskrit Dasdrua, (tfasaurina) “having 
ten forts,” whioli tho lists of tho Brihat Sarahita show us in this 
part of India; while tho forest traot bohind Orissa is oallcd in (ho 
grant of an Orissa king Mtva Koii or tho nino fort*. Again, wo 
have, in (ho same region, furlhor in (ho intorior, tho Division of 
ChhatlTsgarh or tho 36 forts, a uanio formerly applied to the 
territories of tho Haihaivnusi dynasty of ltatanpur, whioh 
comprised tho bulk of the present districts of Drug, Raipur and 
Bilaspur. *[&?«» Uobson-Jobson by Yule and Burnell.] 

Garhpada.—Village in the lioadquorters subdivision, situated 
15 miles north of Balnsoro on tho ‘borders of MayOrbhanj. It 
contains tho residence of a respeotable family of zamindars, the 
Bhuiyfls of Garhpadii, who are said to have in their possession a 
coppor-plato grant of an estate granted to thorn in 1503 by ltftj& 
Pursottnm Del), the area originally granted boing 1,438 Otilis or 
28,160 acres. Tho village oontains tho tomb of ono of K&la 
Pahfir’s captains, Hitam Khftu Shahid, who foil horo in a battle 
fought by the invading army; and a grant of 138 bigias of ront- 
■free land is enjoyed by the Bhuiya family on condition (hat they 
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keep up his shrine. At Rfimohandrapur, q few miles to tho south, 
there is the tomb of another of Kola roller's commanders, 
Muhammad Khfin Shahid. 

It was hero that Mir Habib, tho treacherous Dhvfin of 
MarshidKulI Khftn, tho Mughal Vicoroy of Orissa, mot liis death 
some years after ho invited tho Morathfis to invado ‘the Province. 
Ho was ohorgod by Jflnoji, tho Mar&th& G.onoral, with ombozzlo- 
ment during hid occupation of tho country in 1761, and was raado 
a prisoner in his camp at Garhpadft. Habib with a fow followers 
attempted to escape and was cut to pieces by tho guard. Tho 
plaoe whore Habib’s camp was pitohed is a small villago still 
known as Habibganj. 

Hughli.—Villago in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
10£ miles east of Balifipnl near the sea in tho extreme north-east 
of the district. It contains a temple dedicated to Ohandnnoswar 
Mahadeo, who is believed to have tho powor of curing diseasos. 
In the hope of effecting a oure, the siok frequent the tomplo and 
prostrate themsolves for days togother before tho imago, observing 
a rigorous fast. A largo me! A is held hero annually at the cliarak 
festival in the month of Chailra (April). 

JaJeswar (Jellasore).—Village in tho north-woafc of tho 
% headquarters subdivision, situated in 21° 49' N. and 87° 13^3., 
on the left bonk of the Suboxnarokhfi, 12 miles from its mouth. It 
. lies on the Orissa Trunk Hoad and contains a police-station, 
dispensary and a station on tho Bongal-Nfigpur Bailway. 
Historically, Jaleswor is one of the most interesting places in the 
disiriot. It gave its name to one of tho SarkSrn into whioh the 
Mughals divided Orissa, including a large part of ’Midnapore, and 
it was for a long time an important, frontier fortress. In the 
neighbourhood of Jaleswor occurred in 1575 the great battle of 
Mughalmfiri (tho Mughal slaughter) in whioh the Afghans under 
Haud Khan, king of Bengal, met tho Mughals under Munira 
Khan, Akbar’s general. The armies met on the north hank of the 
SubomnrekhS, near the village of Tukaroi at a place running 
westward for some 6 miles from Jaleswor. The Afghan oamp 
was strongly entrenohed, but D&ud Kh&n drew out his foroes in 
front of it and offered battle. The numbers wore nearly equal, 
the Afghans having 200 elephants placed along their line, with 
whioh they hoped to break through tho squadrons of their 
opponents and clear a road for their cavalry. Munim Khan, on 
the other hand, had a number of swivels and small guns, whioh 
soon put the elephants to rout and drove them back on their own 
line. After a hotly contested fight, tho Afghans, in spite of tho 
intrepid oharges of their cavalry, were routed; but the Mughals 
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suffered so soverely that they were unable to pursue, and halted 
5 days in the field of battle to bury their dead, see to their 
wounded, and recruit their strength. 

In 1592 a second great battle was fought in tho neighbour¬ 
hood on tho northorn bank of tho Subarnarokha between the 
Afghans and tho imperial troops under Man Singh; tho former 
being again defeated, tho Mughnls took possession of J ales war. 
From this time Jaloswnr was held by an imperial garrison, and 
does not oomo into prominence till the time of tho Maratha inva¬ 
sions when its exposed position made it constantly liablo to attack. 
There are still 12 sarcldrs with 100 $aik* in possession of 2,000 
aoros of land in tho neighbourhood, which wore granted ront-freo 
by tho Muhammadans on condition that- thoy guarded the 
southern borders of Midnaporo against tho Maiithas. Local 
tradition assorts that one suoh skirmish took jflaco in the quorter 
of Jaleswar now known as Patna-bazar or Kampu-bazar. 

There aro still tho romains of a vory largo fortross, which is 
said to have extended over 8 square miles. It was divided into 
two parts joined by a drawbridge, and was surrounded by 
ramparts of earth and stono with sovon concontrio ‘ditches. Tho 
latter havo been filled up and cultivated, and the earthen ramparts 
have disappeared, but the stone ramparts aro still intact.* The 
buildings inside are all in a dilapidated condition, oxoopt ono called' 
the Rani Mahal. The villago also contains an old mosque said to 
have been built by one of the Muhammadan Nawabs in the 16th 
century. Jaleswar usod to bo a trade oentre of some importance, 
and in Hamilton’s Hindustan (1822) it is raontionod os one of 
the three prinoipal places in Midnapore. The English at one time 
had a faotory thore, of which no traoe is left. Tho village was 
formerly situated at a distance of 2 miles from its present posi¬ 
tion, but tho old sito was abandoned owing to its unhoalthiness. 

Karatsal.—Seo B&liapal. 

Kanpur.—Village in the Bhodrakh subdivision, situated 8 
miles north-west of Bhodrakh. Close to the village in the .(by 
sandy bed of the Salandi thoro is a hot spring called Debarakund, 
wbioh is regarded as sacred.. At Daisingh, three quarters of 
a mile to the east, on the S&landi, there is a huge arrow-shaped 
rock called Bhima Kauda, whioli is believed to Lave been an 
arrow-head used by the opio hero Bhima. 

Kupari.—Village in tho Bhadrakh subdivision, situated 42 
miles south-west of Balasoroand 18 miles south-west of Soro, with 
which it is connected by a Distriot Board road. The place, whioh 
is oloso to tho point whoro the Tributary States of Mnyiirbhanj, 
Nilgiri and Keonjhar meet, is interesting not only from its 
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singular physical appearance, but as being the only place in . 
Northern Orissa, where distinct traces of Buddhism aro still 
observable. It stands in a level plain surrounded on lliroe sides by 
low rocky hills. The soil is sterile, and in many places consists 
of nothing but large slabs of latent© rook, as flat and regular ns a 
London street pavement, having, how'ovor, the oolour and gouoral 
appearance of rusty iron boilor plates. This formation is not 
continuous; there occur largo spaces whore the laterito is oovorod 
with more or less doptli of oarth, and on suoh spots are rico-flolds, 
tanks and houses, and largo mango and plpnl troos. 

The ruins stand on the north side of tho village, the moro 
important and better preserved portion being situated in the very 
middle of tho flat laterite surface, but other parts are found in 
tho softor soil among trees. These ruins exhibit tho imocs of an 
nnoiont Buddhist toraplo, and ciAdra or monastery, with a grovo 
intervening. Tho Buddhist temple appoare to have boon destroyed 
and its materials used to oreot a Brahmanicol tomplo dodioatod to 
Siva, whoso ombloms in a later style of art, sorao in fact com¬ 
paratively modern, are found in abnndanoe. Later than ihoso 
suporvonod the prosent Vishnu worship, now tho prevailing type 
of Hinduism in Orissa, so that a oonaidorablo amount of wilful, 
and domo also aocidontal displacement and destruction has takon 
place. Tho Siva and Vishnu buildings aro redo in tho oxtremo, 
ond are oomposod of stones evidently taken from soroo oarlior 
fabric, as the architectural design and sculptures aro entirely 
disconnected, a stone with a bold moulding boiug plaood upon a 
perfectly plain ono and vice tvnd, and ono cdifico in particular 
.boiug crowned, not by a pinnacle or spire, but by a capital 
exactly like thoso of tho pillars still remaining in tifu on tho 
oarlior building. 

This earlier building consists of a confused mass of laterito 
hewn stouos of very groat sizo, but no outlines con be traoed 
without digging. In what seems to have been tho centre is a 
huge square mass of laterito like an altar, about 4 foot high, and 
at each corner a small nioho, one of which contained on image of 
MiiyAdcvf, whioh was removod in 1871. Ono of the other niches 
has been removed to a distance of about half a milo, and sot up 
on the edge of a tank, probably for purposes of Brahmanical 
worship; the other two niches are overgrown with I roes, and an 
ancient tamarind in ono, and a still more nnoiont pipal in (ho 
other have twisted thoir roots and sterns in and out of the Btonos 
so as to render restoration impossible. This building appears to 
have been tho original Buddhist temple, and tho altar probably 
contained an image of Buddha of gigantao 6ize, the mutilated 
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remains of whioh have been set up in the village temple and are 
now worshipped as Boladeva. From this rain stretches a grove 
of trees on a long ridge, evidently formed artificially by lieaping 
earth on the laterke rook to a height of 4 or 5 foet. On the 
northern edge of the grove is an old square -stone well hewn 
through the rook and lined with hugo out stones. In the middle 
of the grove is an oblong platform of hewn stone, with the 
oapitals of somo large pillars lying on and around it- 

Going westwards over a space encumbered by half-buried 
debris, we come to the best preserved portion the remains, a long 
narrow hall with a sort of propylaeum on the eastern side surround¬ 
ed by pillars, most of which aro still standing, though so muoh 
battered nnd worn by rain that their original design is almost 
untraceable. It can be seen, however, that they were octagonal, 
with a oapital consisting of a double round beaded fillet. To tho 
north of this is a small tank with steps leading down to it, the 
whole hewn with immense labour through the solid rack to a 
depth of 6 feet, and always full of water even in.the driest 
seasons. To the west of tho hall just mentioned is a scarcely 
distinguishable small building, whereon are a few fallen pillars 
and oapitals. 

The inscription on the back of tho image of Mayfidevi would 
refer tho building in which it was found to tho I Olh oontury A.D., 
unless, os is highly probable, the imago was dedicated after tho 
erection of the temple; the hugo size of tho stones, some 4 fbet 
long by 2 or 3 feet deep, and the general rudeness of tho architec¬ 
ture afford grounds for believing that the date of its construction 
is much earlier. The grove with its artificial soil and ancient 
well was probably tho garden; and tho throe buildings tlrthn- 
solvos were the cells of the tihdra, or monastery, for tho ubo of 
whoso inhabitants the tank was apparently dug. 

At tho foot of tho hills close by are the remains of a large fort 
of mud, and high up on the hill side is a cave temple called that 
of Bharua Devi, a name probably corrupted from Bhaixava, as 
that of an adjoining cave, Basudi, is probably from Basuki. The 
sculptures and statues which have been brought from them to 
adorn the village shrine at the foot of the hills are a strange 
medley, comprising one or two Durgfis, a Nrisingha aval dr , and 
several minor idols. According.to local tradition, Kripfichfirya, a 
Brfthraan warrior mentioned in the Mahfibharata, performed a 
homa oeromony hero after the defeat of tho Kurus. Kupfiri is 
now tho chief market of Kilfi Ambahata on the borders of Nilgiri. 
[Tho Ruins at Kupfiri, by John Bonmcs, n.c.s., Magistrate of 
Balasoro, J. A. S. B. Yol. xl, Parti, 1871.] 
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Nangaleswar.—Village in tho headquarters subdivision, 
situated 18 miles north-west of Bnlasoro town. It dorivos its 
name from Langloswar, i.e,, the god of plough, the legend 
being that Siva cultivated 1,G00 acres of lajid there, which to 
tho prosont day js oallod “Sivapullia.” It contains a temple 
dedicated to Harapftrvnti, at wliioh a largo roligious gathering 
takes place on Sivar&tvi day in Fobruary. This is said to bo tho 
only plaoo in Orissa whoro tho full figures of Siva and his wifo 
aro to bo soon. 

Paliabindha.—£oo Blmdrakh. 

PlplI.—Villngo formoi'ly oxisting noar tlio mouth of tho 
SubarnarGkhft in tho north-oast of the headquarters sub¬ 
division. Pipll was onco tho most important port on tho 
Orissa ooast and contaiuod aottlomonts of tho Portuguoso 
and Dutoh. Tho rortugueso sottlod thoro in 100!), and for 
many years it was a oeutro of thoir powor. Bruton writing in 
1883 doporibos it as “a port-town of tho Portugals, whoro tho 
Portugals aro rosidoutand it was a groat slavo mart whoro tho 
Arakauoso pirates brought thoir prisoners. Bornior (ICOO) mon- 
tions it as tho port from whioh ho wont in a sovon-onrod Boallop 
to Ogouli (Hooghly), a journoy whioh took him 9 days. Tho 
oapturo of Hoogldy in 1632 and thoir expulsion from Hijli in 1G30 
dostroyod the powor of Portuguoso, but ovon as lato as 1723 a 
Josuit missionary, Fatbor Laynoz, in an noooimt of on opisoopal 
visitation of tho Bishop of St. Tliomd, montions it as a plaoo whoro 
topassoss or Portuguoso moroonarios oongrogatod. In tho moan- 
timo, fcho Dutoh took tho opportunity to establish thomsolvos thoro, 
and in Hamilton’s Hindostan (1820) it is said that they shippod 
2,000 tons of salt annually from tho port. 

Tho English also appear to have hud a sottlomont at Pi pH, 
though this is disputed, and Wilson in tho Early Annals of 
tho English in Bongal says that “ tho English novor had any 
fnotory at Pipll except in tho imagination of tho historians.” 
Tho foot remains, however, that Captain Alexander Hamilton, 
writing in the oarly yoars of the 18 th oontury, speaks of an 
English faotory ns formerly existing at Pipll, whoso rivor 
had by that time silted up. “ Pipll, ” ho says, “ formerly was 
a place of trade, and was honoured with English and Dutoh 
faotories. Tho oountry produoes tho snmo commodities, that 
Ballasoro does; at presonfc, it is roducod to beggary by tho 
removal of the English faotory, tho morobants being all gone.” 
Other authorities agroo as to its existence, and in Hamilton’s 
Hindostan wo find it stated that tho floods of the Subarnorokha 
having washed away a great part of the town' and formed a 
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dangerous bar in tie river, tho English morohsnts removed to 
Balasoro. In tho beginning of tho 19th century it was, aooording 
to the florae authority, still one of tho ohiof plnceB in Midnapore, 
but tho silting up of tho Subornorokha was fatal to its prosperity. 
For ‘some’ time it lingered on os a ruined and silt-looked village, 
but it has now ontiroly disappeared. 

Of the Portuguese, Dutoh and English settlements every 
vestige and trace have been obliterated, and the roraains of oven a 
single building oannot now bo traced. Although the inhabitants 
of tho vioinity havo hoard that tho Suborn arekhA was formerly 
n groat port, yot thoro is no fixod tradition as to its site ; aud 
if they nro pressed for nn opinion on tho subjeot, sorao indicate 
ono plaoo, and some another. Tho most-orediblo aooount is that 
noar tho villago of Mftnuogar, on tho riglit bank of the rivor, 
thoro formerly existed a great sottlomont of Firinghts (Europeans) 
and Mughals, whoso ships usod to sail from tho sen right up to 
the spot; and that tho Firinghls had a comotery with masonry 
tombs, but tho site of tho whole has boon washed into the rivor. 
Tho rivor so ofton ohongos its course that to identify tho prooiso 
spot would ho impOBssiblo. 

# RAlbania.—Villago in pargana FatehibAd in tho extromo 
north of tho headquarters subdivision situated 8 milos north of 
Jaleswar. It oontains the ruins of on old fort, of which tlio 
remains, moats, ramparts, oto., aro still visible. Aooording to 
looal tradition, this fort was held by Birat Raj A, and tho 
lioroos of tho MaliAbhftrata, Yudhisthlra and his brothers, took 
shelter thoro during thoir oxilo. Whilo they wore in the fort, 
JClohaka, ft general under Birfit, tried to seduoo the wife of 
Yudhisthlra and was killed for his presumption by Yudhisthlra's 
brother Bhlma. It Booms more probable that the fort, whioh 
stands just opposite tho placo where tho old PathAn road orossoB 
tho Subamorekha, was erected by Mukund Deo, the last Hindu 
king of Orissa, to guard tho frontior. It was captured in 1538 by 
KfllA Pakar, tho general of tho Muhammadan array whioh ovorron 
Orissa. Tho fort formerly oontainod an idol called Kinchakoswari, 
whioh has boon removed to Mayiirbhnnj. 

Remuna.—Villago in tho headquarters subdivision situated in 
21° 33' N. and 86° 63' E., 6 miles west of Balasoro. Remunft is 
an important trade centre, containing one of tlio largest markets 
in tho north of the district; and situated as it is near tho western 
bolder of tbo district, it attracts a good deal of commerce from the 
Tributary 8tatos. There is a considerable trade in brass utensils, 
and Balasoro draws its supply of vegetables from the neighbour¬ 
hood. The village oontains tbo tomb of oao of Kal& Pak&r’s 
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captains, Gnlfib Shall Shahid, from whom Iho largo bazar of 
Shahji Patna lako9 its name. Thoro aro oxteusivo remains of 
Muhammadan tombs and buildings, and it is said that Mir 
Taki Khan, tlio Vicoroy of Orissa from 1725 to 17.*i0, had a 
hunting lodgo thoro : thoro is still u good doal of gnmu in Iho 
neighbourhood, and the uumo Itomunft, a corruption of Itamuii 
a hunting grovo, supports tho logond. Tho villngo also contains’ 
a tomplo dedicated to KhlrehorA Uopinfltli, an unsightly stono 
odifloo dofaood by indooont soulpturos. Klilrohorfi OoplnAth ih a 
form of Krishna, and a religious fair is hold anuually in his 
honor at tho tomplo in Fobruary. Tho fair lasts for 13 days 
and is attended by a very largo nurnbor of pilgrims. Tho tomplo 
contains a rudo imago otKrislma with limbs sonrooly discernible, 
and iho m-shapod form is oxplnined by a logond that wlion Kama 
and his wife Slta wont to tho Dandnkfiranya, slio urgod liim to 
show her his futuro shape. Tboroupon, Jio started carving Iho 
figure ho was to assumo theroaftor with mi arrow, but before l.o 
oould complote the carving, Sita faiutod mid ho was obligod (o 
atop. The god is named Khirchora, booauso lio loft ouo of a 
number of plates of k/nr (rico cooked with milk and sugar) given 
him as offerings for one of his worshippers who was starving 
The temple is said to havo been visited by Chaitanya, tlio groat 
apostle of Vaisbnavism, and is frequented by a largo number 
of pilgrims. 

Sainthia.—Seo Bliadrakh. 

Sholampurl.—Village in tlio oxtremo south-wost of the 
Bhadrakli eubdivision siUialod oppositn Jajpur, from which it is 
separated by the Baiteranl river. It contains tho ruins of an 
old brick fort, wlnok, acoording to local tradition, was built 
by Kupilendra Dova, king of Orissa (1435-1470). Inside tlio 

felf!L£j£. ' md " ,e ri,in9 ° f 9 t6mpI ° **** * 

8oro.-Vilji.go iu tho lioadquarlors subdiviaion situated 20 
miles south-west^of Balnsoro. Tho villego is said to dorivo its 
name from one 8nc Son, a MarJlhi chief who hod his head- 

nSrJ’ST' i° °°' llainei1 “ ttotor y ■“•'ordinal, 

to tliot at Balascre and was surrounded by a moat, which has now 

boon filled up and is portly under cultivation. Soro was onoo a 

place of some strategic importance and woe tho first villngo in 

I lie district oooupiod by the English force in 1800 after Xiidasorq. 

n“le(- n T"“ C< I' 11 ° 0n ^' U3 “ polico 8tation ' dispoaeary and 
inspection bungalow, as well as a station on tlio Bongnl-Nsgpur 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Aboriginal tribes, 17, 18, 40; education 
of, 183. 

Adha-tnuliTt Inbourora, 125. 

Administration of cnnnli, 108-109; of 
land revalue, 161-106; early English, 
163-158 j gononl, 109-176, of ju.llco, 
172-174. 

Administrative charges and itafT, 109. 

Afgbdna, conquoit *of Orliia by, 25-20; 
rebellion of, 28 . 

Agriculture, 70-01; gonoral conditions 
of, 70-79. 

Agricultural chinos, 130; material condi¬ 
tion of, 124. 

Agricultural Loan* Aot, 89. 

Agurls, 181. 

Ahlrgaurai, 186. 

Akthuapadi, 0, 00, 107, 112, 116, 147, 
160,171, rainfall of, 10. 

Alnlpur, school nt, 184. 

Alluvial formation of diitrlct, 11. 

Ambtolnn, 111. 

Auibabntii, 148; HIu, 167. 

Ambo kUil, 167. 

Amilt, 162. • 

Atnrula MiaxoAi-grants, 168. 

AnanUpur, 148, 174. 

Andhra dynaity, rula of, 20. 

AolmUtio religion, 66-69. 

Ankara paiyana, 106. 

Arable tract, 2-3. 

Araigi or »!t land*, 183. 

Arari, 198. 

Arcbroological remain* at llalssore, 189. 
192, at K&rnUfil, 194; at Hilts, 194; 
at phadmkb, 195, 196 , nt Jaloawar, 
201; at Kvjpirl, 201-208; at Bilbauis, 


205; nt Itomunu, 205-200, at Sholum- 
purl, HOC. 

Area of district, 1. 

Area liable to famine, 104; Irrigated 
from cnnale, 107- 

Arlar , cufll ration of, 83, 84. 

Art* and Induitrlca, 130-18L 

Aaoka'e roign, 19. 

Aarotrly* Hriihinnns, 01. 

Aaaia Hills, 22. 

Aatupur, 184. 

AawiuT Tim tli, C3. 

B. 

Daldyai, 132. 

Hnitnrani liver, 0, 107, 146; tributaries 
of, 0; floodi of, 90, 07; embunkutonU 

on. 112 . 

Oalarnuigarlii, 182 ; drier!pWon of, 180 . 

Hirin'aingotri lirnbuiaoi, 0], 180. 

Uuliiiorr, origin of name, 1 . 

Dslnsoro snbdlrleloT), 1U3-104, 

Uolnaoro town, 46, 132, 133, 140, 160 . 
rainfall of, 18 ; csptnro by the Kng- 
lieb, 87-89, 40-41, Christian Minions 
in, 66; lies; ilnl snd dUpenaarUa at, 
73, 74, 76- veterinary dispensary nt # 
y 1, port at, 144, 190-191; tbfna at, 
174; district jail at, 176; municipality 
at, 177 ; ichoolt it, 182, 183, 186 , 
description of, 188-198; derivation 
of name, 180; liUtory of, 187-188 • 
European leltlcmcnla in, 188-190; 
English factory nt, 188; orcbmologloal 
reinaiui In, 192 ; population of, 192 ; 
market! at, 198; dint a to of, 103. 

Billid soil, 70,80. 

Riliagh&t, 149, 188. • . ; 

N 
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Birso oaUU, 167. 
Birth-rato, 06.07. 


Ballupil, 8, 140, 144, 160, 174, dispen- 
•sry at, 73, 74, 75, thuna at, 174, 
description of, 104. 

Billmundo, 111. 

Baooewar, 1. 

Bunkoiwar, 180. 

Bin* rlror, 4. 

Bant, 174. 

BirabStl, 188, 102. 

BlnbUB, 140. 

Baro-m&lia labourers, 124, 125. 

Bara* embankment, 114. 

Bsnlhanpur, 180. 

Bargls, 40. « 

Baripadu, 140. 

Bind ca*U>, 85. 

Boats, 27, 140, 147, 150; thuna at, 174, 
■cbool at, 18^, description of, 194. 
Buudobpur, 148 , thina at, 174. 

BaUnga, 140. 

Bayaa Hojus, 64. 

Baying, 115, 110. 

B/ftiaftidari, 166-160. 

Bengal ; N5gpur Kailway, 140. 

Bengali Goins, 64, Tintla, 184. 

Bengali population, 40, 62. 

Borlminpur, Union Corainitteo of, 177. 

Bela land, 124, 125. 

Betel, cultivation of, 86. 

Bhodrakli aubdivlaion, 190-107. 

Bhodrokb town, 45, 65, 132, 133, 147, 
149,150, rainfall of, 10, dieponmry at, 
74, 76, thina at, 174 , aub-Jall at, 176, 
Union Committee of, 177, ecbool at, 
182 , description of, 104-100. 

BUalrlngi river, 4. 

Bhaodirl caato, 132. 

Bbuikergnoj, 40, 188. 

Bbogrii, 4,100, 174, paryaae, 42, 116; 

embankment, 111 . 112 . 

Bhol dynasty, rtilo of, 25. * 

Bbuiyis, 161, 162. 

Bhumljee, 181. 

Biali rice, 80, cultivation of, 82-83. 
Bicbltropur ostnto, 167. 

BirM, cultivation of, 83. 

Birpavo, 6. » 


Bllndnoia, provalenco of, 70. 

Boats, use of, 145. 

Botany, 12-13. 

Boundaries of tbo district, 1. 

Br&hmans, 60.02. 

Brahmoitar lands, 160. 
liniss mllmifncturo, 130. . 

Buddhism, 20, 21, 22, 20. 

Buugalows, 140-150. 

Burubaliug river, 6, 146, tributaries of, 
0, estuary, 0-10, floods of, 96, 07, 
embankments on, 118, forrlcs on, 140. 

c. 

Calamities, natural, 02-104, . 

Cunuls, 105-109, 145*140, area Irrlgatod 
from, 107; administration of, 108-109; 
" wator-rates, 100 . ' 

Carts, 147. 

Castes, principal, 69-63. 

Castor oil plant, cultivation of, 84. 

Cattlo, 90; diseases, 91. 

Census of 1001, 4-4. 

Cesses, revenue from, 171. 

Cbaltanya, tbo Valsbnm’lte roformor, 25. 
'OKBkran jSgirs, 100. 

CbSndbSll.8,66,140,140,160, rainfall of. 
16, dispensary at, 74, 76 j port at» 144; 
thuna at, 174, description of, 107*198. 
OMndinU ryots, 100 . 

OMUfln, rents paid by, 110 . • 
Chaudipur, 6, 14, 113, 145, description 

of, 108-199. 

Obannuall ombankmont, 118, 

Character of tbo pooplo, 4{|-61. 
Cborgachln, 100,118. 

CLBrlbBtiB, 7, 106, 100. 

Cbarltra, 21, 

Churnook, advonturoe at Balosore, 37-3J. 
OliSsat, 180. 

ChaukidCin, 174. 

Ckhunuya (Clianua), 8, 144. 

Chiktdmatal soil, 80. 

China, cultivation of, 83. 

Chlorito, 187. 

Obodaganga, king, 22 . 



Oliokj dynasty, 22. 

Cholera, opldomic* of, 08. 

Christians, 66-60. 

ChrUUtu Mi-ion., 66, 60. 

Glnuikhli, 140,146. 

Oliuriman port, 8, 14* j niiml, 106. 

Civil justice, administration of, 172-170. 
Civil suits, iucron.o of, 178, 

Olimate, 14-10, 

Coiut C/moI, 105-100,146, MO. 
Oommorco, 181. 

Commorolsl cliVises, 131 ; control, 140. 
Communication, means of, M2-160. 
Configuration of district, 1-2. 

Conquest of Orissa by Muhammadans, 26, 
26, 27; by English, 40-41. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 84; weaving, 132, 
188,184. 

Country .plrlt, manufacture of, 170; 

consumption of, 170-171. 

Court., Civil ind Criminal, 172, 178, 
Crlmo, 174. 

Criminal justire, administration of, 173- 

174. 

Crocodile, M. 

Crop., principal, 80-86. 

Cultivation, extension of, 80-87; improvod 
mothod. of, 87-88. Sn nl.o Agrlcnllnro. 
Cussuyes, 188. 

Cyclone, 10, 03-06; of 1823, 1881 and 
1882, 03-04; of 1872, 1882 nnd 1886, 
04-06. 

D. 

Daftd/lrt, 174. 

DnRrHs, 04-66. 

Dalna lUjus, 04. 

Dai.lngh, 201. 

Oalua rice, 80; cultivation of, 83. 

DSnga land, 70. 

Danish settlement, 180, 100, 

Darbori ombankinont, 113. 

Diud Khan, struggle with Akbnr, 27. 
Death-rate, 00-07. 

Debarknnd, hot.pring* of, 201. 

Debot/ar laiuU, 168. 

Density of population, 44. 


Doribi.l pargana , 161. 

DeuIR, 140. 

i Douliii Brihiuiuis, 01. 

Dlnimnagar, 80 ; thina at, f74; deacrlp. 
I tlon of, m. 

j Dliioim rivor, 1*14,146 ; estuary, 0, 7,10. 
Dhvlibkag rent, 120. 

Dlarrtuc*, provnlonco of, 00. 

Digrurke, 04. 

DinRmRrdilngn, 100. 

Di.euioi, principal, 07-70; cattlo, 91. 
Dlipcminrlos, 78, 74, 76. 

Dietrlot Bonnl, 170-177. 

DUtriat, fonnatlon of, 41-42. 

Dietrlot staff, 178. 

DebopZrn, 20,187, 

Doliicihi, 184. 

DolgrSin, 41. 

Donioetlo animnle, 00. 

. Dorns, 181. 

1 Dot'aiTI aoll, 79, 80. 

Droee, 120. 

Droughts, 02. 

Dutch aottlemoni, 80-37, 180, 

Dwolllngs, 126. 

Dysentery, provnlonco of, 00, 

K. ‘ 

Marly English aottlemonts, 32-371 admin. 

latmtlon, 168-166. 

I Marly European settlements, at Ilainiore, 
183-100; at Plpll, 204, 206. 

I Kurly hiotorlo period, 19-20. 
i Marly Indo.Arynn sottlora, 18. 

Early settlement of rovonuo, 164-165. 
Eastern Gangs dynasty, rale of, 22. 
Education, 170-186; early history of, 170- 
181; pragma of, 181.182; ggnpntl 
sUtietios of, 182; secondary, 188-103; 
primary, 183-18-4; of womon, 184-186. 
Educational staff, 182. 

KlophantlasU, prcvslcnco of, 60-70. 
Embankments, 100-116; early history of ( 
100-111; effects of, 114-11G; system 
of maintenance, 110-111. 

Emigration, 45. 
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BngUsb, early settlements of, 82-37; 
cnptura of Balasoro town by, 37-89 j 
conqnest of Orlisa by, 40-41, 
Knhsnotmont'of routs, 118 , 110 , 120 , 
Kraiu, dispensary .at, 74-75. 

Erdfi, 180. 

Estates, slxo of, lOOj subdivision of, 100 j 
transfer of, lflO- 101 . 

Estuaries, 7-10. 

Knropcon settlements In Hnbunre, 188- 
190 . 

Exolio, administration of, 100171. 

Exports, 130. 

F. 

Factory, foundation of English, 34. 
Famines, 08-104 j early famines, 20, 81 

82 , 08 , of 1806 - 00 , 08 - 102 , tear city 
of 1897, 102-108, tract. Ilahlo to. 
108-104. 

Famine prlcos, 100, 101. 

Farlahdingn, 100. 

Farm, experimental, 88. 

Fauna, 18 . 

Fomnle cnlu cation, 18-1-186. 

Forrlsi, 140, 170. 

Fover, prevalence of, 07-08. 

Flbro crops, cultivation of, 84. 

Finance, 160-173. 

Flroi 8hih, invasion of, 28. 

Fiih, 18-14. 

Floods, 96-08, MOMS of, 05, of 1803, 07, 
of 1800, 07, of 1000, 97-08. 

Food, 120. 

Fronch settlement In Halnsoro, 37, 100. 
Fruits, 85-80. 

G. 

Oabgion, 40, 188. 

Gahiri land, 70. 

Gamai river, 0,105. 

Game bird., 18. 

Gandhabanlks, 181, 

GandiS Golas, 64. 

Gangahat river, 6. 

OZnja, coniumptlon of, 170. 

OZntall land, 79. 


Garhjita, 135, explanation of namo, 1W. 
GarhpadS, 27, description of, 109-200. 

Gnurni, 02 - 08 . 

Gnurli TKutis, 08. 

| General administration, 100-176. 

Gunguti rlvor, 107. 

Geology, 10.13. 

Gh autos war, dispensary ut, 74, 76. 
Cfharbdri or home.tend land, 70. 
Gbu.urlui, 00 . 

Girls* schools, 184, 185. 

Gochld* rlvor, 4. 

QokhXs, 18, 0-4. 

Golls, 04. 

Golconda dynasty, 26. 

Goplnitlipur, 148. 

Oovonunont sstatua, 157. 

Grain loans, 128-129. 

Oram-iltbotlar lands, 168. 

Qdm Dsvnti, worship of, 60 - 68 . 

Graving grounds, 00. 

Glijldardl, .oliool nt, 183. 

(JnriKa, 181. 

Guru -training school., 184. 

H. 

UnbibgHiti, 200. 

Uljipur, 20 . 

llalxa labourers, 126. 

Hand Industries, 184. 

Harbours, 7-10,144. 

Huribnrpur, 138. 

Ilaripur, 187. 

HKskurl river, 7j Hoods of, 05. 
ffnfs or markets, 1-40-141. 

Health, public, 00-76. 

Heath, capture of Ualaioro by, 88-30. 
Hemp drugs, consumption of, 170. 

High English schools, 182-183. 

High Lcvol Cannl, 100-107, 146, 1-40. 

Hill tribes, 40. 

Illndns, number of, 54 j rovonuo system 
of, 161-152. 

Hindu sects, 66. 

History of the district, 17-42. 

Hluon Tslang, account of Orlssn by, 21. 
Hollanduls Shahl, 180, .... ,* 



Honorary magiatntra, 174. 

Iloapltala, 78, 74, 76, 

Hohioi, 126. 

Hugh)), 200. 

Humidity, 16. 

Hydrocole, premium* of, 70. 

I. 

immigration, 46. 

Import*, 180. 

In cliurl, 140. 

Ineldonco of rout, 118, 110,120. 
Incomo-lnx, 171. 

IndobtednOM, 120-127. 

Indian-torn, cultivation of, 84. 
Induitrtoa, 180-187. 

Indualrlnl clnnoi, 180. 181 1 n-lioob, 184. 
Infant mortality, 00-07. 

IntnnUlo dinrrhon, 00 . 

Inflrmitlca, 70. 

Inundntlona, 06-08. 

Inoculation, prnoMco of, 71-78. 

Irrigation, 78, from canati, 107-108. 
IninnHy, p rival on cO of, 70. 

J. 

Jdg\n, 160. 

Jaffir landi, 100-107. 

Jalla, 176. 

Jalniam, 20, 20. 

Jala or wot land, 70. 

.lalcawar, 66,160; rainfall of, 10 ; «ii*. 
prninry at, 74, 76; than# at, 174; 
Union Commit too of, 177; doaorlptlon 
of, 200-201. 

'jalfTli land, 188. 

Jamubandi Harldadare, rent* paid by, 
118,110. 

JomlrJ rlvor, 4. 

Jimjhiri, 140,148. 

Junkii river, 6, 106; embankment* on, 
118. 

JSmkundu, 100,104. 

JatnknndS embankment, 114. 

JSmpadi, 40, 188. 

Janjlpur, 138. 

Janta (water-lift), 78-70. 


| Joilnaore, see Jaleiwar; deacription of, 

I 200-201. 

i Juki embankment, 112. 

I JnKng*, 17-18. 

.lugjurl.il, 

Juatioo, ttdinluiatraUou of, 172.174. 

( Jute, cultivation of, 84. 

K. • 

I Kabuli., 131. 

KlImB, 118, 

Kalii or homoatcad land, 70. 

Kill PnhSr, invnaion of. S6, 20, 37. 

' ICalikapur, 4, 146, 149. 

1 Kallnga, 18,10, 20. 

KaumtdSchnur f organa, 41, 114. 
i Kamil iTiiui/tiiTirt, 106; rout* paid by, 
110 . 

Kampu bia.tr, 201. 

Kaudriia, 64, 181. 

Kankar, 12. 

' Ktnpum, 146,14U. 

Kiiiiilmiu rivor, 6-0, 106; lluwl* of, 00; 

embank m out* on, 118. 

XOntdl cloth, 186. 

' Kantllohom rivor, 7. 

XSnvHfoi, 162, 168. 

Knplll rivor, 146, J07; embankment* on, 
118, 

KEpuriili, 131. 

Katana, 00, 04. 

KaiateM, 104. 

Kiubl, 188. 

KBupur, 102, 201. 

Kodttrpnr, 184, 162. 

KalEa, 182, 186. 

Komdl, 80. 

KonduBpnda, 146. 

KtrH HmgaH, 62. 

Kotftri dynasty, rulo of, 21.22. 

KownU, 18,04. 

Klmirii, 174. .... ... 

Khairat laud*, 160. 

KhnndaiU, 69.60. 

Khandgirl, 20, 22. 

Khnntipaw, 140. 

KliRravola, roign of, 20. 


Kharidudur teuuio-lioldor*, 163 j toimnla, 
166. 

Kill* Mohli* or Government ealutoi, 167. 
Xhvibui ryot*, 160 . 

Klimat Kftturahi, fargana, 116. 
Kuberputraa, 63. 

KultKi, cultivation of, 83. 

KupSrl, 3, 148; dncriptioil or, 301-308. 
Knlkid labourer, 126. 

L. 

Labour (apply, 123. 

Labourer*, wage* of, 121, 122. 

Labouring daiac*, luntorlul condition of, 
124-126. 

Laicbanpur, 0, 8,14-1. 

LMhirTij land*, 167,168. 

LZhMrUj MdUUn, 1G8. 

LakchaunKtb, 102 ; school nt, 182. 

Lila Bazar, 40, 188. 

Land Improvement Loan* Act, 88-89. 
Landlord*, 169-160 ; nationality of, 101; 
nonreeldont, 181-163 ; caaloi nnd pro- 
fOMion* of, 162; relation* with tenant*, 
167-168. 

Land rovonoo admlnUtratlon, 161-168. 
Land tenure*, 160-102. 

Languago, 61*68. 

La tori to, 12, J30. 

Legend of Balaiore, 186-187; of Niuigalu*- 
war, 204; of Kupfci, 208; of ItilUulg, 
205. 

Lcprrey, prevelonco of, 70. 

Literature, 68-64, 

Loan* Act*, working of, 88.89. 

Local Board*. 177. 

Local Self-Government, 170-178. 

Lunatic*, nnmbor of, 70. 

M. 

MaKajaM, 127, 128. 

Mahinti*, 64. 

Mabmtin Brabmnni, 61. 

MahaUrun grant*, 169. 

Mahnrila, 132. 

Maire, cultivation of, 83, 84 s 
Afakunda D*vn, rule of, 26-26. 


Mniariul fom, 67-68. 

Malikinpur, 187. 

Malluli*, 18. 

Afamlnri, 105. 

Maudlin ta, 140. 

Mnugttlpur, 137; Hid, 167. 

Manjuri jj organa, 110. 

Miin Singh, general of Aklmr, 28, 
Mniiiiugiti', 206. 

Manufacture*, 132-137; of jail*, 176. 
Manure*, 80-00. 

MaiftbEa, luvnaion* of, 30; coailou of 
Orlua to, 30-32 ; rule of, 81-82, 59-40; 
rovemio «y*Min of, 162-163. 

MnriUliK Uovornor*, 40 j fninillc*, 46. 
Murliln Brilnniina, 61. 

Markou, 140, 141. 

MKrfcaitf, 146. 

Alinviria, 131. 

MiUttn BrAhuiaii*, 18, 61, 71. 

Matlil rlvor, 6, 7, IOC, 113, 144, 146; 

forrlca on, 140. 
itotal aoll, 79,80. 

Material condition of tliopvojile, 123-129; 
of til* agrlonlUirnlJcUiMi, 124; of the 
labouring clu**c*, 124-125. 

AlltU TdnUa, 08. 

Mat*, nutiuifaoturo* of, 136. 

Maury* dynasty, rule of, 19-20. 
MayurbhunJ State Light Itailwuy, 146. 
Moan*of ootmuunloallon, 142-160; water, 
144-1461 railway*, 140; read*, 
146-149; postal, 160. 

Medlnval oivilludon, 22. t 
Mcdlinvnl period, history of, 20-26. 

Medical aspect*, 60-76; institutions. 

73-T6; ilatiatlc*, 74, 76. 

Middle BnglUh mIiooI* 183. 

Middlo Yornuculur *chool«, 183. 

Mine*, 186.187. 

Migration, 46. 

Million*, Obrlitian, 66, 66. 

Mlliupor*, 66. 

Money-order*, 150. 

Money loan*, 128- 
Monioon rainfall, 16-16. 

Mortgage*, 127. . 
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Motigaiij, 40,188. 

Muga, cultivation of, 83. 

Mughalband!, 62, 162 . 

MuglmluiUti, buttltt of, 27, 28, 200. 
Mughal rule, 28, 20. 

M uhntnmnduns, raids of, 23-2-1; conquest 
of Orissa by, 26, 20; families of, G4, 
66; numbor of, 64 j rovonuo system 

of, 162 . 

Mohamiundiui U ovum ora of Oviwni, 20-30. 
Muhammadan rule, hlitory of, 20-31. 
Muhammad pur, 188. 

Muhuriguon, 112. 
kfukaddami, 162 . 

Munloipalltiei, 177-178. 

Munlm Khun, 27. 

Muslin, manufacture of, 132, 134. 
Mustard, uultlvi^ioii of, 84. 

N- 

NadUguou, 116 . 

Nngar, 104. 

Nngsrl, 114. 

-A^-wuKu Inbourora, 124, 126. 

Nalkul, 106 . 

Ngmpo, 174. 

Nangslsswsr, 204 ; pargana, 41. 

Nftpit casto, 182 . 

Natural cnltniltloa, 92-104; llnlllllly to, 
02-98. 

Natural divisions of district, 2. 
Navigation, 146. 

Nouibu river, 7. 

Nicholson, expedition of, 37. 

Nilglrl Hills, 11,12. 

Ntoft baxldflidUrt, 166 ; rout paid by, 

110 . 

Noanand astute, 167. 

Non-occupancy ryots, land hold by, 164- 
Nou-occupumy holdings, number of, 165. 
Non-rssident landlords, 101-162. 
Non-resident ryots, routs paid by, 117, 
118. 

Niinn cinbimkmont, 111. 

Nuni^Jorl river, 29,187, 188. 

Nunkbund pargana, 161. 

Nurpur, 188. 


ii3 

0 . * 

Occupancy bolding*, number of, 106. 
Occupancy ryots, laud held by, 166, 
Occupations of tho pooplc, 180-132. 

Odrns, 18. 

Oil-soods, oultivation of, 84. 

Olokh, 0. 

Operations, statistics of, 74. 

Opium, cousumption of, 170. 

Oriain, moaning of torui, 17. 

Orissa Trunk Road, 142,140, 147. 

Orlya luuguuga, 61; literature, G3-64. 
Out-posts, police, 174. 

P. 

Page rlvor, 7. 

Vdhi ryot*, 106; rents paid by, 117, 118. 
I'&llipadit, 11 . 

Pdlkt. 166, 201- 
Pula land, 70. 

Wllkblndha, 103, 204. 

Piin, oultivation uf, 86. 

Pilnohpdi system of loans, 128. 

PauohpnlH, 174. 
l’anchpalli ombankmont, 114. 

Pauchpira river, 4-5, 105, 106, 146 j 
embankments on, 118 , 

Panchrukhl, 140. 

Panda BrBhmnns, 01. 

I'nnUrl DrBbmnui, 01 . 

PauidMin rant, 121. 
l’dns, 18 , 08. 

Partition of estates, 160- 
Pasturage, OO. 

PatBspur pargana, 80, 41. 

Pathuriis, 131. 

Patna Baxar, 201. 

Patna kilS, 167. 

Palnar, 168. 

Patpur, 134. 

pah or low laud*. 2, 77. 

Pain toil, 79, 80. 

People, tho, 48-06; charset or of, 40-61; 

material condition of, 129. 

Pennanoutly-settled estates, ICO. 

P/talbhUg rent, 121. 

Phalpur, 116. . 
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Fhulwar, 80, 140. 

Physical aapocts, MO. 

Pilgrims' Lodging Homo Fund, 74. 

PI pH, 4, 84, 85, 80 i description of, 204- 
206. 

Pirottar grants, 150. 

Polut of Send, 180. . 

Police, administration of, 174-173. 

Popular religion, 60-50. 

Population, growth of, 48.44, early osti- 
mates of, 48 1 oensu* of, 1872, 1881 and 
1801, 43-44 1 conans of 1001, 44 , 
douslly of, 44 , statistics of, 44 j urban, 
45 j rural, 45. 

Port Otllcer, 100, 174. 

Ports, 8,140,144. 

Portuguese settlement, U0-87, 180. 

Post offlcoi, 160. 

Postal communications, 160. 

Pounds, 170. 

Prehistoric period, 17. 

Prices, 128 1 in famines, 100, 101. 

Primary education, 188-184. 

Produce route, 120-121. 

Professions, 181-182. 

Professional classes, 181-132. 

Preprletors of land, 160. 

Public hoalth, 00-76. 

Pnjjrl Draltmane, 01. 

PuntthU, 188. 

Puruaanda, 184. 

Pushpagirl, 21. 

ft- 

Quarries, |187. 

R. 

Races, 40. 

Riibanll, 28, 184; description of, 203. 
Railways, 140. 

Rainfall, 16-10; statistics of, 10; In 
relation to agrioulluro, 77. 

IWjus, 08-04. 

Rljghat, 4,147, 140, 174. 

Rijnagar, 194. 

Ramchondrapur, 27, 200. 

RindiSorgam, 88. 


f Rankuta, 112. 

| Itapo, cultivation of, 84. 
llnrhis, 181 . 

Ratos of ront, 117,118. 

Robo river, 113, 145,107. 
i Registration, 171-172. 

Koglstry oOlcos, 171-172. 

! Rotations of landlords uml IcnuiiU, 107- 

I 108. 

i Rollof works lu famines, 00, 100, 101 , 
I 104. 

Roliglons, 54. 

Rollglous llfo of tbo peoplo, 60-60. 
Romunil, 27, 20, 80, 174, Union Com¬ 
mit too of, 177, description of, 206- 
I 200. 

( Routs, 117-121 j aoitloinout of, 117-110, 
of tkuni ryots, 118, of tflhl ryots, 
118, of other tonnnls, 118 - 110 , In 
irrigated lauds, 110-120, Inclilouco of, 

118 , 110 , 120 , onliuiicomont of, 118 , 
110, 120, ratos of, 117, 118, produco 
routs, 120 - 121 . 

Ront suite, Inorcaao of, 170. 

Itevonuo of the district, 100-172, land 
rovinno, 109, caolso, 100-171 j stumps, 
171, ceasos, 171, Incomo-lnx, 171. 

; Kovenuo-freo lands, 167. 

Uovonuo-paylng lands, 166-167. 
ltico, vnrlotles of, 80 , motbods of cul¬ 
tivation, 81 - 82 , prices of, 128 . 

Rlokotts Canal, 105. 

Rludorpest, 01. 
i River eystom, 8. 

Rivers, 145 , irrigation from, 78. 

Hoad and Public Works cessos, 171. 

Roads, 140-1-40, maintained by District 
Board, 17C. 

Roman Catholic Mission, 60. 

Rotation of crops, 00. 

ItaknXdoipar, 7.146. 

Hupei Junction, 140. 

Rural population, 46. 

s. 

SiiliSbaudnr pargana, 116. 

SaintbiS, 106. 
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84lnntU llvor, 0-7, 145 j llnod* of, 90, 07 ; 

embankment* on, 112 j ferric* on, 149. 
8nlt manufacture, 188. 

Salt tmot, 2. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 1.12. 

Sunsut, 60. 

Sanitation, 70-71. 

Satyri rent, 121. 

Sunkhuil TttntU, 08. 

Sannnh* or Saiiuoos, 192. 

SautSI*, 181. 

8intl|mr, 55) sobool nt, IB I, 185. 

SJrad rlco, 80, 81, 82; vnrlctlw of, 
80, 81 j cultivation of, 82. 

- -Ksnnw 8 , 105, U5, embank¬ 
ments on, 118 j ferries on, 140. 
SarbartMVn, 168. 

SlraK II rill in nn», 18. 

SeiBnku, King, 20. 

HiUani, Oo. 

Sttianl llrllhinftus, 01,131. 

BBtmnlsng par/ana, 41, 114, 

8mm*, 17,182. 

Saving* banka, 150. 

Scarcity. Set Famine*. 

Schooli, 170-185; High acboola, 182, 
Middle Kugllali, 180 > Mlddlo Verna¬ 
cular, 188 ; Primary, 180) flpoolal, 184; 
Training, 184) OlrVlohook 184, 185. 
Sea-homo trade, 180, 140. 

Sea-O.blng, 18-14. 

Stbaili, 168. 

Secondary oducation, 182-183. 

Sta 3 (wator-llft), 78. 

Settlement of route, 117. 

8ettlemouts, early, 154 155; of 1897, 165- 
160. 

SblhaJI, 140. 

8 hihjl Patna, 200 . 

Sbergarb, 180. 

Sholampuri, 200. 

Shortt’a Ialend, 146, 

BDIdltya Harabavardhana, 21. 

Slid* ombsnkmont, 113. 

Silk wonvlng, 131-196, 

SlmlllB, 174. 

Slngla, 140, 174. 


8iinlR, goddess of small-pox, 72. 

| Slyalglrs, 182. 

8mall-pox, opldomlca of, 60. 

• Sofia, 79-80. 

I Solar dynuiy, rule of, 24-26. 

, Soro, 132. 188, 148,149; rainfall of, 18, 
I capture by tho English, 41; diapenaar j 
at, 7-i, 76; th&nn at, 174, Union 
Connnlttoo of, 177, description of, 206. 

, Soio pargana, 116, llfl. 

Special aclioola, 184. 

Smtrlyn liritlimnni, 01. 

Stamps, revenue from sale of, 171. 
Statistic* of rainfall, 10, ined'oal, 74, 
76 j of lurgical opomtlona, 74; of 
oducation, 182. 

Steamer aorvlcoa, 144, 146. 

Stone carving, 187, 

Storm-wave*, 08-04. 

SubaruarekliS river, 8-4, 105 ; estuary, 
0) ilood* of, 06, 07; embankment* on, 
111, 112, 118-114, fcirlee on, 14D, 
port at, 8,14-4. 

Suliamabaiilk*, 181. . 

Subdivision of ostites, 160, of tenure*, 
168-104. 

Subdivillani of thodlatrlcl, 109. 
Submontane trsot, 8. 

Sugsr mill*, 86, 

8ugarcnno, cultlvstlon of, 84-85. 

Suluiinun KnrSnT, 26. 

8ulpattn, 1461 embankment, 118. 

Snli*i*Rt embankmante, 111, 112, 118, 
114, 

Sunabst* 180. 

Sunni river, 5. 

Snnga dynasty, rulo of, 20. • 

Suntii, 181. 

Syphilis, preralonc* of, 70. 

T.. 

Tahtil alahido estate*, 167/ 

TUuumda, 187. % 

TalpsdS, 140, 149. 

Talvki, 152,169. 

Taluk&rt, 162, 168,16(1. 

Tin: bull*, 184. 


f 
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Tank*, irrigation from, 78. 

Tint!*, 68. 

rart,;con«umplion of, 170. 

Technical ichoola, 184. 

rama sou, so. 

Telegraph office/, 160. 

Toll*, 63. 

Tclogue, 46. 

Temperature, 16. 

Teinporarily.eottlod cetotei^ 156-157. 
Tenant*, 166, 167j rent* paid by, 118, 
119, 120; cliuwoj of, 104-107; rela¬ 
tion* with landlord*, 107-1C8. 

2W«* (water-lift), 78. 

Tenure* of land, 169-1G2. . 
Tenure-holdor*. 162,107. 

Thiaai, police, 174. 

Tk5*i ryot*. 164-166 ; ront* paid by, 
117,118. 

Thani-pahi ryot*, rent* paid by, 118. 

ro^a'eoii, 80. 

TMin-mulfS labourer*, 124, 125. 

Thorln Golia, 64. 

Tihlrlhat, 149. 

Tit, cultivation of, 84. 

Tiyars, 181. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 85. 

Todnr Ifal, 27. 

Tolt] 184. 

Topography, 1. 

Tosili, 19, 

Town*, 45,46. 

Tract* of fertility, 76-77 ; liable to 
famine, 103-101. 

Trado, 137-141; under the MnrutbSi, 
137-138; under Brltiih rulo, 188-139; 
import* and export*, 139-140; trado 
route*, 140; trade centre*, 140-141. 
Trading clawe*. 131. 

Training school*, 184. 

Transfer of oitate*, 100-161; of tenure*, 
163; of ryoti holding*, 172. 

Tree*, 12-18. V 
Trunk Road, 1*6.147. 

Tulcaroi, 27; battle of, 200, . . 

Tuttbbinn*, 134. 


TurigarlS, 140. ' 

Turkli, 74. 

U- 

Udaynglrl, 20, 22. 

Ugra Kehattriyn*. 181. 

Ulan Nullah, 189. 

Ulan 8hahi, 189. 

Undor-ryot*. land held by, 107. 
Under-tenant*, 167. 

Union Committed, 177. 

Urbon population, 48. 

Uiiinerhn, 187. 

Uiury, method* of, 128. 

Utkaln*. 18. 

Utkal Brubman*, 60-02. 

Utkal Union conference, 120. 

V. 

Vaccination, 71, 78. 

Vaidlk Brilhman*, 01. 

VaUlmnvUtn, 25, 66, 

Vegetable*, 85-80. 

Votorinnry rollof, 91. 

Vijayansgar dynaaty, 24. 

Vlllago*. 46, 46. 

Villago doltioe, worship of, 67, 68. 

Villago roada, 110. 

Vital statistics, 66-67. 

W 

Wage*, 121-122. 

Water communications, 141-146. 
Water-llft*, 78-79. 

Water-rate*, 109. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 83, 84. 

Wild animal*. 13. 

Wini*, 10. 

Winter rice, 80-81; vnrioties of, 80, 81; 

cultivation of, 81. 

Woraon, education of, 184-185. 

Written chamoter, 68. 

z. • 

Zaramdars, 169-160; clo**e» of,’180; 
nationality of, 161 > non-resident, 
16 , 161 - 162 ; cn*te* and occupations of, 


TnlabUtiB Golia, 64. 

A- 
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CORRECTION SLIP 

to the 


2 ? Volume of the Cuttack District Gazetteer. 


Pago 

8. 

Table 

VII. 

column 

6 , against Indigo, for "20" 

read 

“ aoo." 

ts 

11. 

•» 

XIV. 

•• 

10, last ontry 

.. " 00 " 

•• 

•• 100." 

98 

10. 

w 

XX. 

• I 

6, lino 0 

.» "2fi2" 

•• 

"2,DU." 

99 

20 , 

•• 

XXIII. 

W 

3, iwrt ‘‘1" 

in lino 11 



99 

M, 

M 

XXVI, 

•9 

5, lino 87, 

/or " 6" 

read 

" 61." 

99 

8k 

•l 

II 

• • 

5, „ 88 

„ " es ■ 

ii 

“esc." 

•1 

29 

B> 

XXIX, 

9* 

a. 29 

„ " 170 ” 

ii 

" lfO." 


CORRECTION SLIP 

TO THE 


B Volume of the Balasore District Gazetteer. 


Po«o 1, 

Oonlonta. After Table No. XIX, 

for 

- X" 

read 

“XX." 

t» 

0. 

Table IX, 

oolumti 

tor 1000, last lino 

99 

“ 10 " 

.. " 

10—8." 

it 

13. 

., XVI. 

• 1 

„ 1898-07, against serial No. 1 

• • 

“7,47 " 

•i 

“7.471." 

ii 

13. 

• • •• 

99 

„ „ last lino 

•» 

•*003" 

i$ 

“8.008.*' 

•I 

.98. 

„ XXVI, 

•• 

,. 10C0-01, against aerial No. 17 

II 

•"8" 

N 

“ a-3. •• 

ii 

88, 

« •• 

II 

,. ,i last lino 

• 1 

•• 0‘6 " 

II 

“ SOI.'* 

n 

20. 

xxx, 

• • 

n 1S0O-1KO, lino 1, 

M II 

69,870 » 

l» 

“ 60.370." 


CORRECTION SLIP 

TO THE . ' 

B Volume of the Angul District Gazetteer. 

Pago 7, Tablo X, column 1. imtri " Boy " betweon “ Woman ’’ and 1 'Ghatlm!.'* 

.. 10. XV, „ 3. heading, /or " 93-94" read " 1S98-M." 

.. SI. .. XXX, „ for 1803-93, cross-bead l „ •' 13,33 *• „ • , 13,833. M 

" *>• >• •• .. .. .. 2, ini,rt "fl.” 

" 81 .. •• « » >. for " 18 . "read "Tfi'O." 


( 2 ) 

OORREOTION SLIP 


TO TUB 

B Volume of the Puri District Gazetteer. 

Pa*« 1. Tatite of content#, ng»in.t Toblo VII,/>r f*S» No. ''6'* read "«’* 

0, .. VIII, column 6, lino « „ «'0.48> " 

M «c HI, for 1800, lino 1, "4.49” „ •'4.490.“ 

.. 0. „ Xlv. .. .. IWt, agofnit loroM'houl a (Judgo'i) infrt lta.» 

11, „ XVI, lul „ lino 4 (Ogurc. for colUclIon). fir •• 7.B0.0M » nod M 7.W.8M.“ 

„ tl, „ XXIX, column lot 180M8, lino 8 „ •' WBO ** „ M MW?.** 


®.0. Ptmi—80-7*I906—10709—10712— 640—0. A. P. 


CORRECTION SLIP 



TO THB 

B Volume of the 24 -Parganas District Gazetteer. 

P.f« 4, Table II. foot-note lie#*, for "column?” read "column!5-7 ” 

.. ». „ T. H m "Skigop- ti •• S*dgop«." 

„ U, „ XII. colnmn S. „ „ "***" M 

M W. w XXI. „ t. crtM-bMd 14, ., “M" •• " l^M." 

•• w. .. xxiii. u.iMtiiM. -ir 

.. 30. .. roctoou for H I • altar patrol r««d" Id.” 

.. II. h .. .. IS. crcw-hrtd SO. -II" “m." 

h *3. » XXX. tut Column ., S, insert " 



CORRECTION 8LIP 

• TO THB 

B Volume of the Calcutta Gazetteer t 


r«o 3. Tab* II. oolumn 10, Una ». /*• “MT.W rW 
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CORRECTION SLIP 

TO THB 

R Volume of the Murthid&b&d District Gazetteer. 

Pmb 18. Table XXI. column for 189M3. kpiait " Mileage of read! *c. ” for " M*S5“ 
nod •• MSI." 

P*«* «, Table XX7. column U, cron-bead tl.for” in m rtad" OX." „ 



CORRECTION SLIP 


TO THE 

B Volume of the Jeeeore Dietrict Gazetteer. 

Figo 7. Ttblo V. foot-cote. for " Wcroel - road *• mtuxned." 

„ 9. * X. Lut colorao. lino 4, ftom rad „ “8-0' ( .. -3-0." 

*1. „ XXXV, coioma tar 1901. kit line „ M M." 


CORRECTION SLIP 

TO THE 

B Volume qf the KhultiA Dietrict Gazetteer. 

9. T*bto IX. kit colnaa •*!&« Kxcuu Qnmfor - B-0 •' road - 
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CORBECTION SLIP 


TO THE 

B Volume of the Dacca District Gazetteer. 

r»«* I. TibU TI. ooL 8, Ha* 8. for " S.5M “ waJ • M3." 
» X « TI. foot-Dot#, . "hii“ * •* ThU.” 

» *>• . XXVII. foot-note («). m "W .. “Thirty- 


CORRECTION SLIP 

TO THE 

R Volume of the Mymentingh District Gazetteer. 

Fnjo X Tablo I. eoL for 1MW6. Urt line, /or •*W4. M frad "0 1 *." 
81. „ XXIX. „ „ 1BM6, Uno 18, . *UI|- * " W 


CORRECTION SLIP 

TO TOE 

B Volume of the Faridpur District Qatetleer. 

Tai* U. Tab]* XXIII. ool. t. IlDM 1 A 8, pat a>teri*ki (•) alter " M." 

' 18. „ XXV, * 11. . T. /or -0»- rood "OX" 

„ „ XXX. ,. 4. b«*dln« , „ "lMM.' 


CORRECTION SLIP 

TO THE 

B Volume of the Backer gunge District Gazetteer. 
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88. „ XXV. „ 10.. gainst Mu»ln*n under serial No. 10, for "W read" 108." 

.. 81. .. XXX. „ Wnel. * "»** . 'W 
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